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The work now being placed before the public — • 
Abhinavagiipta : An Historical and Philosophical 
Study by Dr. Kanti Chandra Pandey — is an important 
contribution to scholarship. It provides an account of 
well-knownj but little-studied, philosophical system, 
known under the several names of “Siva” ‘Trika’ 
‘PratyabhijfiS’ and others. The basic Sutras expoun- 
ding the system are by Siva himself, followed by 
Paras'urama G-audapada and others: but like S'afikara- 
carya in the realm of Vedanta whose basis lay in 
the XJpanisads, the person who made the system 
intelligible was the great Abhinava Gupta who hails, 
like so many writers of the period, from Kashmir. 
He is a voluminous writer on several subjects-on 
Dramaturgy, on Ehetorio, on the Philosophy of 
Poetry and on Philosophy. But whatever he wrote, 
not only on Philosophy but also on poetry and 
Poetics— in all there runs the under-current of 
spirituality oiilminating in that ‘BrahmasvSda’ the 
idea of which he has made so popular. 

I have only to add, in the words of my esteemed 
friend, MahamahopSdhySya Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj 
that in the succeeding volumes the author will 



conceni 


utiiise It tor nis purpose. 

It is- encouraging to find a young scholar appearing 
on the horizon of Sanskrit Philosophical Scholarship 
with such innate and acquired aptitude as one finds 
evinced in the following pages ; especially the “histori- 
cal sense” of which there is ample evidence in the first 
part of the work. 

I hope the volume will find readers. I assure 
them they will be more than repaid. 


GEORGE TOWN 
ALLAHABAD 
18 - 4 - 1936 . 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The following pages present a short but comprehensive 
study of Abhinavaguptapada, the Kashmir S'aiva Philo- 
sopher and Literary Critic. His name is familiar and 
his fame is still alive. His writings are voluminous and 
his philosophical and poetical theories hold their ground 
even to-day. To most Sanskrit Scholars, however, he is 
known only from references in the generally studied books 
on poetics, such as the Sahitya Darpapa and the Kavya 
Prakasa. Very few know that he was more a philosopher 
than a literary critic, and that his contribution to S'aiva 
philosophy is much greater both in volume and importance 
than that which he made to poetics. 

For about two hundred years so little has he been 
studied that the oral tradition about the interpretation 
of his works may be considered to be practically dead. 
The modern scholars, both in the east and the west, have 
not so far made any attempt to revive the study of 
Abhinava. His most important philosophical work, the 
BrhatT Viraarsinl, has not yet been published. The 
Tantraloka and the Abhinava Bharat! have appeared only 
in parts. The difficulties, therefore, that a person, attempting 
such a work as the one in hand, has to face, are considerable. 

When I started the work, I could not even dream 
of the difficulties which arose in the course of its progress. 
I had hopes that the Kashmir Government would help me 
in my undertaking by allowing me access to their two 
libraries, one in Raghunatha Temple of Jammu and the 
other in the Research Department in Srinagar, where 
the extant MSS. of Abhinava’s works are kept. But I am 
sorry to say that only severe disappointment was in store 
fcRT me at the hands of the authorities concerned. Inspite 


of my repeated earnest entreaties, tliey could not see their 
way to allowing me even a glance at the MSS. For some 
time I thought that the completion of the work was 
impossible. But soon a suggestion came from my brother 
that I might look for the required MSS. in private houses. 
I began my search immediately and with the kind help of 
ray sympathisers at that time of utter disappointment and 
great dejection I was fortunate enough, in the end, in 
securing ail the MSS,, excepting one, which I required for 
my immediate purposes. What difficulties I experienced in 
persuading the owners to part with them or at least to allow 
me to copy them and what heavy prices I had to pay for 
some of them, this is not the place to state. 

My original plan was to include in the present work 
a chapter on Abhinava’s theory of Rasa. But after a careful 
study of the published portion of his contribution to the 
alahkara literature, I discovered that, without the help of 
the unpublished portion of the Abhinava BharatT, to which 
there are good many forward references in the part dealing 
with Rasa, my exposition of the theory would hardly add 
anything to what has already been written by some of 
the most eminent scholars. But when I got the necessary 
material and studied it, I found that the subject required 
more space than could be given in the present volume. 

I have, therefore decided to deal exhaustively with 
Abhinava’s sesthetic theory in a separate volume. 

I have used the following MSS. in the preparation of 
the present work:-~-« 

L Anuttarastika. 

2. Anuttara Tattva Vimarsini Vrtti. 

3. Anubhava Nivedana. 

4. Brhati Vimarsini Or Isvara Pratyabhijna Vivrti 

Vimarsinu 


6. Bhaskarl (a commentary on Isvara Pratyabhijna 

VimarsinI). 

7. Biiairava Stotra. 

8. Bhairava Stotra Tika. 

9. Bimbapratibimba Vada. 

10. Dehastha Devatacakra Stotra. 

11. Ghata Karpara Kiilaka Vivrti. 

12. Krama Stotra. 

13. Mahopadesa Vitiisatika. 

14. Paramartha Carca. 

15. Paramartha Dvadasika. 

16. S'ivadrsti of Somananda, (now published) 

17. Tantraloka (It has partly been published) 

18. Tantroccaya. 

19. A Commentary on Paratriiiasika by Rajanaka 
Laksmirama, 

The book is divided into two parts, historical and 
philosophical. The former includes a chapter on the life 
of Abhinava. Its essential purpose is to show what light a 
careful study of Abhinava s works throws on two important 
branches of Sanskrit literature, namely, Saiva Philosophy and 
Poetics. Abhinava’s works are full of quotations from and 
references to the earlier writings, very often coupled with the 
names of the authors. They also record traditions concerning 
the preceptorial lines and the origin and development of these 
two branches of Sanskrit learning. A careful sifting of these 
quotations and traditions throws a considerable light on the 
history of the S'aiva and the Alafikarika literature. Abhinava’s 
works have not yet been used fully to elucidate the history 
of the above two branches. In the present volume they are 
being utilised for that purpose for the first time. This is the 
connecting thread of the material, brought together in the first 


( iv ) 

part, which at first sight might appear rather heterogeneous. 
The second part deals with the monistic Saiva philosophy 
which is technically called “Trika’* and which, in modern 
philosophic terminology, I have called Mealistio Idealism, 

I may state here very clearly that I am writing the 
second part as a pure Sanskritist, My work, therefore, is 
only to interpret the so far unhandled texts and to present the 
highly abstruse system, with the greatest possible amount of 
fidelity to the original. I may say in the words of the great 
commentator Mallinatha “I write nothing which is not based 
upon the authority of the original texts” (namularia likhyate 
kincit). It is to convince my learned critics of this fact and 
to make their task of fair criticism easy that I have burdened, 
as the reader will often feel, my work with extensive 
quotations ; and have given not only further references in the 
foot-notes but also full textual authority in Appendix A. 
The reader will not, therefore, find in these pages what 
typifies those of a close student of the western philosophy. 

In presenting this part I have endeavoured, as far as 
possible, to avoid the use of technical terms and to state the 
views of Ahhinava in such language as would be intelligible 
to the average reader. It is, however, not an easy task 
for a writer on philosophy, particularly when he atteinpts to 
present the views of an unknown system for the first time, as 
in my case, to escape the charge of obscurity, not because 
of any leaning towards the unintelligible, but because of the 
inherent difficulty of the subject-matter. When a person 
is reading a book on a familiar system he is helped by 
his memory in understanding the particular sense in which 
a certain expression is used by the writer. But such is 
not the case when one is reading a work on a new or 
unfamiliar system, particularly if it is presented in a 
language different from that in which it was originally 



of different meanings in which they are ordinarily nsed. 
But he finds that none of the accepted meanings quite 
fits in the context and, therefore, naturally blames the writer 
for lack of clearness in exposition. 

In order, however, to help my readers in easily understand- 
ing the system, I have put the original Sanskrit word within 
brackets when a certain English word is used in a technical 
sense for the first time and have explained it immediately in 
a sentence or phrase. I know that in spite of all this at places 
the idea will not be very clear. Such lack of clarity is due 
partly to the abstruseness of the subject and partly to the 
fact that many of the important works of Abhinava, such as 
Purva Pancika and Sivadrstyalocana, which would probably 
elucidate these obscure points, have not yet been discovered. 

For the information of the reader I must add here the 
following few important notes : — 

I, The Roman Figures, coming after the abbreviations, 
I. P. V. and T. A., unless otherwise indicated, stand 
for the number of volume. The number, coming 
immediately after the Roman figures, as in the above 
two cases, or after an abbreviation, as in most cases, 
indicates the number of the page. 

II. In appendix A, I have given, in some cases, a few 
necessary textual authorities in addition to those 
indicated by the foot-notes and have not hesitated to 
repeat the same authority when necessary. 

Ill, The lack of the right types has compelled me, at 
places, to violate the established practice of using S with 




Among the Professors of this University} I have to 
specially thank Dr. N. N. Sen Gupta, under whose able 
guidance I am writing ‘^Indian Esthetic Theory”, for his 
carefully going through the philosophical portion of this work 
and for giving many valuable suggestions. 

The chief difficulty in preparing this work lay in under- 
standing the original texts, often without even so much as a 
commentary as in the cases of the Paratriiiisikii Vivarana 
and the Malini Vijaya Vartika. It was made exceptionally 
difficult by the incorrect texts both in MSS, and print. A 
great deal of time had to be spent in determining in some 
cases the beginning and the end of a sentence. It is not for 
me to say how far I have correctly understood the original 
texts; it is for my learned readers to decide. But let 
me state here that if I have achieved any success in my 
undertaking it is to a considerable extent due to the help 
that I was fortunate to get from the eminent Sanskritists 
in Kashmir and Benares. I must therefore, acknowledge 
my debt of gratitude to Pandit Harabhatta Sastri, to Pandit 
Sivabhatta Sastri and to Pandit Mahesvara Rajdan of 
Kashmir and to Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit GopTnatha 
Kaviraja to Pandit Damodara Lala Gosvami and to his 
learned pupil Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit DevTprasada 
Sukla of Benares for taking special pains in removing 
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the textual difficulties. My deepest thanks, however, are due 
to Professor K. A. Subramania Iyer, under whom I had 
the honour to work in this university, for his unwearied 
help, kind sympathy and steady encouragement. But for 


capacity in interpreting the difficult Sanskrit texts the 
completion of this work would have been well nigh 
impossible for me. 

I cannot close the introduction without apologising to 
the reader for a few obvious but unwelcome printing mistakes, 
particularly of the diacritical mark to represent the Deva- 
nagari palatal sibilant, which may have remained in spite of 

them in the course of 
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CHAPTER L 



LIFE OF ABHINAVAOUPTA. 


Preliminary. 


Abhinava, it appears, knew the importance of biogra- 
phical information about a writer in understanding his works. 
He has, therefore, not remained silent about himself, like 
Kalidasa, about whose date scholars differ by centuries, 
or like Bhasa, whose very authorship of his owii dramas 
is now a matter of keen controversy. Pie has given a sketch, 
though very brief, of his person, descent and the then social 
conditions in the concluding portions of his two works, the 
Tantraloka and the Paratrirhsika Vivarana. This sketch, 
when coupled with the information gathered from the stray 
references to his life in the vast literature that he, his pupils, 
his commentators and the followers of his theories have 
produced, gives us a more or less connected and a little 
detailed, though still incomplete, account of his life. It can 
be fairly completed but only with the help of an oral 
tradition which is current down to this day in a few learned 
Brahmana families as well as in a few muslim homes in 
Kashmir, But an oral tradition, though old and persistent, 
is rfter all an oral tradition,and as such cannot have the 
same value in the eyes of a historian as the evidence of 
inscriptions! or literary works. However, in the case of 
Abhinava, it is possible for us to know exactly the forces and 
influences which produced such a mind, even if we confine 
ourselves to well-authenticated facts. For the purpose of 
understanding his writings we need no more, 



contemporary of Sankaracarya. The only source of infor- 
mation about the other Abhinavagupta is the Sankara 
Digvijaya of Madhava,^ which is noticed funder a slightly 
different name ‘‘Suksma Safikara Vijayas” in Dr. Aiifrecht’s 
catalogue. It gives the following account of him 

belonged to Kamarupa (Assam). He was a 
Sakta and wrote a Saktabhasya, probably a commentary 
on the Vedanta Sutra of Badarayana, from the Sakta point 
of view. He was a great opponent of the monistic theory 
ofSaftkara. He engaged Saftkara in a controversial dis- 
cussion (Sastrartha) when the latter reached Assam in the 
course of his Digvijaya. In that he was defeated and so, 
accordmg ^ to the then prevalent practice, became a disciple 
t e victor. Like our Kashmirian Abhinavagupta, his 
iaakta namesake also is referred to as an acarya^. 

f 1 + giving the above account is to point out 

that If Madhava’s testimony in reference to the Srikta 
Abhinavagupta is to be^ considered reliable, he should not 
be confused with the Saiva Abhinavagupta of Kashmir, 
heir distance from each other is about two centuries. The 

former, If he was Sankara’s contemporary, must have lived 
m the last quarter of the 8th and the first half of the 9 th 
century A. D., for, according to the generally accepted 
opinion, Sankara lived from 788 to 820 A. D.; and the 
latter, on the evidence of the dates of composition of the 
Krama and the Bhairava Stotras and the Brahatl VimarSinl 
given by the author him self, belonged to the second 

1. D,, ch. XV S. 158. 

2. D. comm., ch. XV S, 358, 
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half of the 10th and the first quarter of the 11th century 
A, D. In view of these facts we fail to understand why 
Dr. Aufrecht has included the Saktabhasya in the list of 
Kashmirian Abhinavagupta’s works in his Catalogus Catalogo- 
rum. This works according to his own statement:- — 
‘‘Saktabhasya, Quoted by Madhava. Oxf 258^” (C. C., P. 
25) is no other than the one, the authorship of which is 
attributed to the Sakta Abhinavagupta by Madhava, as we 
have stated above. For, on page 258 of Catalog! Condicum 
Manuscriptum containing an extract from the Sankara 
Digvijaya which is referred to by our learned Doctor in the 
above quotation from Catalogus Catalogorum P. 25, the 
same passage is given as that on which our own account 
of the Sakta Abhinavagupta is based. It runs as follows 

Tadanantaramesa Kamarupan 
Adhigatyabhinavopasabdaguptam 
Ajayat kila saktabhasyakaraih 
Sa ca bhagno manasedamaluloce 

Oxf 258'> 

We now leave it to our readers to form their own 
conclusion on this point. 

His ancestry. 

The earliest ancestor of Abhinava, so far known to us, 
was Atrigupta. He lived in Antarvedi,^ the region between 
the Ganges and Yamuna, in the reign of king Yasovarman 
of Kanhauj (Circa 730‘-740 A. D.*)). He attained a very 
great fame for erudition in all the branches of learning in 
general and in the ^aiva Sastras in particular. King 
Laiitaditya of Kashmir (Circa 725-761) was so much 
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impressed with his scholarship and so eager did he become 
to take him (Atrigupta) to his capital that soon after the 
conquest of King Yasovarman he approached and requested 
Atrigupta to accompany him to Kashmir. And so earnest 
was the request that Atrigupta could not but accede to 

Thus the family, which after about two centuries, was 
to produce the Saiva Abhinavagupta, migrated from 
Kanyakiibja to Kashmir. There^ a spacious house was soon 
built by the king’s order on a plot opposite the temple of 
Sitathsumaulin on the bank of river Vitasta (Jhelum) for 
the immigrant family to permanently settle, and a big jagir 
was granted for its proper maintenance. After Atrigupta, 
we know nothing of the family for about hundred and fifty 
years. Abhinava has evidently left a gap between his 
earliest known ancestor, who migrated to Kashmir very 
shortly after king Lalitaditya’s victory over Yasovarman of 
Kannauj about 740 A. D. and his grand father Varahagupta, 
whom we cannot place earlier than the beginning of the 
10 th century A. D. The language of the text, on which our 
conclusion is based, leaves very little doubt on this point. 
To show the distance of time between Atrigupta and 
Varahagupta there is used the word ‘‘anvaya” (family) 

In marked contrast with this, we find the word “atmaja” 
used, to indicate the immediate descent of Cukhiilaka, the 
father of Abhinava, from Varahagupta. From the very brief 
description of the latter, it is evident that the successive 
generations had maintained the scholastic traditions of the 
learned family and that he (Varahagupta) also was a great 
scholar and devout worshipper of Siva, 


1. T. A., Ah. 37 (MS.) 

2. T. A., Ah. 37 MS. 


,e 

his father Lak§managupta, son of Narasimhagupta and pupil 
to Utpala” 

Lak§maiiagupta, though undoubtedly a teacher of 
Abhinava in Pratyabhijna was certainly not his father ; nor 
was there a relation of father and son between Narasimha- 
gupta and Laksmanagupta. The father of the latter, 
according to the following statement of Abhinava, was 
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ABHINAVA AS A yOGINlBHU. 


In and about the 10th and the 1 1th centuries the 
atmosphere in Kashmir was thoroughly surcharged with the 
spirit of religion. The people then believed in the efficacy of 
religious observances. All that was great and good was 
believed to be attainable by some kind of religious performance 
or other. Forf each worldly gain there was prescribed a 
separate elaborate ceremony. A king wishing to enlarge 
his kingdom, a student anxious to widen his knowledge, a 
father aspiring for a worthy son and a merchant desirous of 
prosperity in his business, each had to perform some special 
rite to bring about the speedy realisation of his desire. 
When failure came inspite of these observances, it was 
attributed to some flaw in the performance of the prescribed 
rite- Abhinava’s literary greatness also, therefore, was 
naturally attributed not so much to his own exceptional 
natural intelligence and great assiduity as to a certain 
religious frame of mind in which his parents had united for 
his birth It is enjoined in the Saiva scripture that the 
parents, desirous of a son, who in Saiva terminology is 
called Yoginibhu, should rise above all worldly ideas at the 
time of meeting and that the mother should identify herself 
with Sakti and the father with Siva. And it is believed 
that only a Yoginibhu can ^ properly understand and 
intelligibly propound the Saiva monism. According to 
Jayaratha, the popuiaf idea of Abhinava’s being yognibha 
was based upon Abhinava’s , Qwn authority. For, he, as 
Jayaratha interprets, refers to this fact in the very first 
verse of the Tantraloka. 

Probable time of his birth. 

The era, used in the works of Kashmir writers from 
the earliest time, is known as Saptarsi. It began 25 years 

1. T, A. Comra.! I, I4“5t, « 
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after the commencement of Kali era, as we learn from 
Abhinava’s own statement in the concluding verse of the 
Bi'hatl Vimarsini - 

»Iti navatitamesmin vatsarentye yugamse 
Tithiksijaladhisthe margasirsavasane 
Jagati vihitabodham Isvarapratyabhijnam 
Vyavrnuta paripurnam preritah Sambhupadaih”. 

It states that he finished the BihatT VimarsinI in the 
90th year when 4115 years of Kali had elapsed* This year 
(1934) it is the 5035th year of the Kali and the 3010th year 
of the Saptarsi era, as any almanac will show. If we 
deduct 25 out of the figures, which stand for the Kali era 
at present, they will show the Saptarsi year. This shows 
that the word “navatitame in the above quotation stands for 
4090th of the Saptarsi era just as 34th, used to-day, would 
naturally mean 1934th A. D. 

There are two more works of Abhinava in which the 
dates of composition are given, One is the Bhairava 
Stava (Appendix C) which was written on the 10th day of 
the darker half of Pausa^ in the year 68. And the other is 
the Krama Stotra (Appendix C) which was composed in 
praise of S'iva on the 9th day of the darker half of MargasTrsa^ 
in the year 66. 

The years of composition of these Stotras refer to the 
Saptar?i era. The dates, therefore, of the earliest and the 
latest known works of Abhinava clearly show that the period 
of his literary activity extended over a quarter of a century 

from 4066 to 4090 of the Saptar§i era i, e, 990-1-1014- 
■15".A. 
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There is no reason to believe that the Kmma Stotra, 
though the earliest of the known dated works of Abhinava, 
was his first work. More on this point will be found in 
the chapter dealing with his works. It seems, therefore, 
that he began his literary career five years earlier i. e. in 
985 A. D. And taking into consideration the extensive study 
that he made of various branches of learning, not privately 
but at the houses of so many teachers, and the maturity of 
style and judgment, found in his earliest work, it will be 
unreasonable to suppose that he began writing when he was 
only in his teens or early twenties. It will, therefore, not 
be wrong to say that he was born between 950 and 960 A.D, 

His Childhood and Education. 

As a child he was sent to a neighbouring Pathasala, 
located in a second storey. Even there he showed signs 
of his future greatness, and deeply impressed his teachers 
with his exceptional intellectual power and fluency in speech. 
His name is ample testimony to that. It is said that the 
name Abhinavaguptapada, by which our great writer is 
known, is not that which was given him by his parents but 
that which he received from his teachers in early school 
days for no other reason than that he was an intellectual 
giant and as such was an object of terror, like a serpent, to 
his young school fellows. This is what, according to 
VamanaCarya, the author of the Balabodhini, a commen« 
tary on the Kavyaprakasa, Mammata means to convey by 
referring to our Abhinava as Abhinavaguptapada^” in his 
work. To this very fact Abhinava himself most probably 
refers in the following line : — 

“Abhinavaguptasya krtih seyam yasyodita gurubhi- 
rakhya.” T. A., I, 50. 



In this quotation the words ‘^gahane” and ■'‘sam” are of 
special significance. This tradition found general acceptance 
among later generations, because it was imagined to have 
the support of his teachers also who gave him the epithet, 
Abhinavaguptapada, which can, without the least fear of 
contradiction, be interpreted as “new Se§a.” 

; His Teachers.- / 

Great was his love of learning arid endless and incessant 
was his endeavour for its acquisition. ‘Knowledge for its 
own sake’ was his motto. This he preached both by personal 
example and precept, as found in the T. A., VIII, 205-6, 
He held that even thoughdne may be lucky enough to get a 
teacher who has attained perfection himself and can easily 
show the way to it to his disciple also, yet that is not 
sufficient reason for not approaching other teachers for the 
knowledge of other Agarnas and other paths. This he has 
given as the only reason for his waiting upon teachers of 
other religions such as Buddhism and Jainism. * 

206. ^ 
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Fie approached the best teachers of his time in different 
subjects for the traditional and the most authoritative 
information. Such was his humility and devotion^ to them 
that they, out of sheer love for him, told him all the secrets 
of learning in their possession, and so well did he learn and 
retain all that he was taught and so well did he impress his 
teachers with his extensive study that all of them unanimously 
declared him to be an all-round acarya. 

So insatiable was his thirst for learning that he found 
all its fountain heads in Kashmir insufficient to quench it. 
He, therefore, went outside the beautiful land of Kaiyapa 
in quest of a bigger fountain head. How many places 
outside the valley of Kashmir he visited and how many 
learned teachers he waited upon, there is no evidence just 
at present in hand to show. There is, however, no doubt 
that he went to Jalandhara^ and learnt Kaulika® literature 
and practices from Sambhunatha. In fact it was through 
vS'arabhunatha’s teaching that he got peace and attained 
self-realisation.^ 

The following is the list of his teachers with the subject 
or subjects, which they taught, shown against each name * 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Narasiihhagupta® 
(his father) 

Vamanatha® 
Bhiitirajatanaya ^ 
Bhutiraja® 


Grammar 

Dvaitadvaita Tantras. 
Duaiistic ^S'aivaism. 
Brahrnavidya. 


T, A., Ah. 37 (MS.) 
T. A., Comm., 1, 236. 
T. A., I, 51. 

T, A., Ah 37. (MS,) 


3. T. A., Comm., I, 31. 
5. T. A., Ah. 37 (MS.) 
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5. Laksmanagupta^ Krama and Trika Darsanas. 

6. Induraja^ Dhvani. 

7. BJaatta Tota® Dramaturgy. 

Others in whose cases subjects are not specified : — 


8, 

.Sricaiidra. 

9 . 

Bhakti Vilasa, 

10 . 

Yogananda. 

11 . 

Candravara. 

12. 

Abhinanda. 

13. 

^ivabhakti. 

14. 

Vicitranatha. 

15 . 

Dharma. 

16. 

K^iva. 

17 . 

Vamana. 

18. 

Udbhata. 

19 . 

Bhutlsa. 

20. 

Bhaskara. 




His family and its atmosphere. 


Besides his father and mother, his family consisted 
of an uncle, Vamanagupta, a younger brother, Manoratha, 
and five cousins, K§ema, Utpala, Abhinava, Cakraka and 
Padmagupta. His uncle’s name is included in the list of 
his teachers. In the Abhinava Bharatl,^ Abhinava 
quotes his uncle who, therefore, seems to have 
written on poetics. His brother® was deeply learned in 
all Sastras and was the first to be favoured by Abhinava 
being accepted as his disciple. And if the name K§ema 
be supposed to stand for K§emaraja, the author of the 
Spanda Nirnaya and other works on Saivaism, and the 
others, classed with him, be also supposed to have had more 
or less similar qualities, then his cousins also seem to have 
been very highly educated. Whatever may have been then 
education, there is no doubt that they 


1. T. A., 
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to^ Siva above ail things and considered all their wealth 
to be no better than a straw. Thus the whole family 
atmosphere was surcharged with the spirit of reniiiiciation, 
zeal for advanced study and above all devotion to Siva. 
There was left nothing to be desired in the atmosphere, 
in which he passed his childhood, for the development of 
a healthy brain and of a spirit necessary for the great 
work that he had before him. 

oOME EVENTS IN THE FAMILY AND THEIR EFB'ECT ON 
HIS YOUNG MIND 

His mother was extremely dear to him. It was she 
alone who made home sweet for him. But unfortunately, 
or, as Abhmava took it, fortunately, she was snatched away 
by the cruel hands of death when he was a mere child. ^ 
Home, therefore, lost most of its charm for him, but not .all, 
because his father was still there. To him he was tied with’ 
a double cord of filial and pupilary love. But soon after 
the death of his mother, his father also, though still young, 
renounced the world and took to a life of asceticism-’.’ 
These events seem to have taken place when he was 
studying literature (Sahitya). They turned his mind from 
all worldly attachments to devotion to s'iva, so much so 
that he made up his mind never to marry*. That was 
the turning point in his life. That was the eud ' of his 
literary study and life at home. Thenceforward, in order 
to feed his suddenly kindled flame of devotion with the oil 
of the agamic lore, he spent his time in the houses of his 
agamic teachers. His Tantraloka is a living testimony of 
the great zeal with which he pursued the study of the 
agamas and of the unparalleled proficiency which he acquired 

in 'i*noTv> ^ 
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His ascetic Period. 

The period of preparation was now over. The natural 
gifts and the favourable circumstances had immensely helped 
him in thoroughly equipping himself for the memorable work 
that he was destined to accomplish. The long and healthy 
scholastic and religious tradition of his family unbroken for 
over two hundred years, the noble and scholarly life of his 
father and the perfectly religious life of his mother, the 
harmony and the healthy atmosphere of his family, his high 
education, his practical training in various kinds of yogic 
practices, his never-broken vow of perfect celibacy and the 
consequent indefatigable energy, his drinking at so many 
fountain heads of learning both in and outside Kashmir, his 
untiring efforts and their fruition in scholastic attainments 
and above all his great sacrifice of ail the comforts of wordly 
life, all combined, gave him such an intellectual and spiritual 
power and made his pen so powerful that even to-day he is 
recognised as the highest authority on the monistic Saivaism 
in respect of both its rituals and its philosophy, as well as on 
the poetical theories of Rasa and Dhvani. 

Thus equipped he began his life’s work at a sufficiently 
mature age. What he has contributed to the philosophical 
literature of India, though at present ordinary people know 
him only as a writer on poetics, is not a production of a 
mere imagiriative mind in an easy chair in a beautiful and a 
little secluded place, as so many persons think, but a record 
of personal experience,^ gained through continuous yogic 
experiments, carried on for years. If we carefully read even 
the few available works, out of so many that his extraordi- 
nardy powerful pen produced, we can trace out the successive 
stages in his spiritual attainment. Successively he worked 
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on the three systems which are known in the ^aiva philoso- 
phical literature as the Krama, the Trika (of which Praty- 
adhijna is only a branch) and the Kula. 

When from the study of literature his mind suddenly 
turned to devotion to Siva, it was Laksmaijagupta who 
first gave him intellectual satisfaction by feeding him with 
intellectual food in the form of an exposition of the Pratya- 
bhijna^. He taught Abhinava Krama Darsana also. This 
fact Jayaratha has established after a long controversial 
discussion in his commentary on the Tantraloka.^ There 
is circumstantial evidence enough to believe that he was 
taught Krama system first. In any case the earliest date 
of the Krama Stotra, to which reference has already been 
made, is a clear proof of his having first tried his spiritual 
experiments in accordance with the Kramic instructions. 
The attempt was not quite a failure, for, in the Kramakeli, 
which is probably Abhinava’s first known work on the Krama 
system, he attributes his then spiritual greatness to his 
following the Kramic teachings;® But it did not yield the 
expected result. He then tried the Trika system, but to 
what result, there is not enough evidence just at present 
in hand to show. There is, however, no doubt about this 
that the result of that also did not perfectly satisfy him, 
for, it is from the Kula system alone that he affirms to 
have got perfect satisfaction and peace.* Because of this 
it is that we find in his works a more glowing tribute paid 
to Sarabhunatha, his Kaulic teacher, than to any one else.® 
That before writing the TantrSloka he had realised his 
identity with the Parama ^iva and that it was due to 

1. M. V.Y.,2. 2. T. A. Comm., HI, 194. 

3. T. A. Comm., Ill, 191-2. 4. T. A. Comm., I, 31. 

5. T. A., 1, 16. 
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following Sambhiinatha’s teaching, he himself says in his 
introduction to the Tantraloka: — 

“Bodhanyapasavisanuttadupasanottha — 
Bodhojjvalobhinavagupta idaih karoti.*’ 

T. A., I, 16. 

The concluding line of the Paramarthasara and 
Yogaraja’s commentary on it give a very clear idea of the 
spiritual greatness attained by Abhinava, before he began 
writing, at least, his more important v/orks. The passage 
runs as follows - 

“Abhinavaguptena maya sivacaranasmaranadTptena”. 

P, S., 198. 

“Sivasya parasreyahsvabhavasya svatmasthasya cida- 
nandaikamurteh yani caranani cidrasmayah tesa± smaranaiii 
sabdadivi.?ayagrahanakale nibhalanam pratiksanarh svanu- 
bhavapramosah tena dlptah parahantacamatkarabha- 

svarah. iti upadestuh samavi§tamahelvara 

svabhavonena uktah syat.” 

This seems to be the foundation of the traditional 
belief amongst Kashmirian Pandits that Abhinavagupta was 
Bhairava incarnate. 

Pirs MIRACULOUS POWERS. 

Human nature is always the same everywhere. We 
should, therefore, not be surprised at the suspicious eye 
with which the present generation looks at all claims to 
individual spiritual greatness, particularly because there are 
so many impostors abroad now. In the time of Abhinavagupta 
also people did not very easily believe in any such claim. 
It was, therefore, not without any reason, as the literary 
tradition says, that they looked upon Abhinava as Bhairava 
incarnate. Jnst as the enlightened people of the present 
time would not admit any body’s claim to realisation of 
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identity with the Almighty unless he should show himself 
to be almighty, so did not the coutempoi'aries of Abiiinava. 
Following the authority of the SrTpurva Sastra he has 
himself given the five infallible signs of such a man ^ which 
can briefly be stated as follows - 

1. Unswerving devotion to Rudra. 

2. Power of incantation (mantra siddhi) 

3. Control over ail the elements, 

4. Capacity to accomplish the desired end. 

5. Sudden dawning of the knowledge of all the 
Sastras. 

And we learn from Jayaratha, who also bases his 
statement on the authority of his teacher whose verse he 
quotes^, that Abhinava’s contemporaries found all the above 
signs unmistakably present in him. This was the 

secret of his great influence with his contemporaries and of 
the unparalleled success as a writer in the field of both the 
^aiva philosophy and the poetics. 

Centres OF his activity. 

We have had occasion to speak about the site of his 
ancestral home. In one of the MSS. of the T. A., belonging 
to Pandit Mahesvara Rajdan of Kashmir, a different reading 
of the passage, descriptive of the site where a house was 
built for Atrigupta, is found. It reads “Vaitasta murdhani” 
instead of “Vaitasta rodhasi” as in the MS, in the possession 
of the writer of these pages. The conclusion was easy and 
so once the exact spot of Abhinava’s ancestral home was 
thought to have been discovered. The writer visited the 
place and found that there is a small village just above the 
source of Vitasta (Vaitasta murdhani) ; which even to this 


1, T. A. Comm., VIII, 136. 

2. T. A. Comm., VIII, 137. 



therefore, seems to be correct. There is, however, a way 
in which the other reading also can be explained, that is, by 
taking “Vaitasta niurdhani” with ‘^parikalpitabhumisampat” 
and not with ^‘'nivasam”. The passage then will mean that 
the king, having granted a jagir to him above the source of 
Vitasta, got a house constructed for him in that part of 
Pravarapura, which, because of its being situated opposite 
the temple of Sifcarfisuraanlin, was, in point of sanctity, 
better than any other. This appears to be quite probable. 


There being no evidence to the contrary, it is natural 
to suppose that he passed his childhood in his ancestral 
home. There is, however a definite stateinent regarding 
the place of composition of the Vartika on the first verse 
of the Malini Vijaya Tantra.^'^ was composed in 
Pravarapura East. It seems Pravarapura also was divided 
into different parts and was called Pravarapura East and 
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SO on, just as the different parts of Simla at the present 
time are known as Simla East and Simla West. Was this 
the same place as His ancestral home? Nothing can be 
said definitely, but the probability is that it was. In any 
case, from the reason that prompted Mandra to request 
Abhinava to shift to the former’s city ^ to write out a 
systematic guide to various paths to final emancipation, as 
found in the Trika literature, it is evident that it wa.s not 
a fit place for undertaking such a great work as the writing 
of the Tantraloka. Therefore, when the request was made 
and the necessity for a change was explained the latter 
agreed. The Tantraloka was thus written not in the ancestral 
home of the author but in that of his loving disciple. 

The last scene of his eartfily existence. 

Unlike what has been written so far, we have no other 
authority than that of a tradition for what we are going 
to write in the following few lines. We have not so far 
been able to trace any written authority on which this may 
have been originally based. The tradition, which, as we 
pointed out before, is current not only in old Pandit families 
but also in some of the old Muslim houses in the locality, 
says that on one day Abhinavagupta, after finishing his 
work, as he thought, along with twelve hundred disciples 
walked into the Bhairava cave and was never seen again* 
The cave is there even now. It is about five miles 
from Magam, a place midway between Srinagar and 
Gulmurg. A village in its neighbourhood and a brook, 
running down below the hill, wherein the cave is, both are 
known by the name of Bhiruva and so is the cave itself. 
The writer visited the locality and went into the cave also. 
Its mouth is at a sufficiently great height from the foot of 
the mountain and from below looks like a crevice in a rock. 


1. T. A., Ah. 37. (MS.) 
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to penetrate so far into the cave as to be perceived by tlie 
persons within. Far into the cave a hole was pointed out, 
through which none but a child can find a passage, and it 
was said that Abhinavagupta went that way. It was also 
stated by the guide that the hole was said to have been much 
bigger in earlier times, but was slowly and imperceptibly 
getting smaller with the passing years. Outside this opening 
on the rock walls there seems to be inscribed something with 
a very sharp instrument, but it is not possible to say at 
present as to what it is. It is quite probable that the upper 
layer of the rock may have got so cracked as to look like 
inscribed figures. Down the hill was accidently seen a 
religious minded and long bearded Mohammedan, bent 
double with age, slowly walking reclining on his slender 
stick. He was o,pproached and questioned if he knew or 
had heard any thing about the cave. The only information, 
that he could give, was “Hama nc hamara dada se sunji, 
Abnacari bara sau sagirdorh ke satha isa ko andara gaya 
bas phir pTchfi nahTrh lanta.” (I heard from my grand 
father that Abnacari went into it along with twelve hundred 
disciples but did never return). On being further questioned 
if he knew any thing more he said with great simplicity that 
that was all, he had heard, and that to add a word to it, 
his love of truth and religion did not permit him. This wa|i 
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said in such a tone and with such an expression of sincerity 
and truthfulness on wrinkled face that the writer felt 
convinced that whatever may be the exaggeration in the 
number of followers, the fact that Abhinava went into the 
cave with some followers and was never seen again was 
perfectly true, for the simple reason that to retire from the 
din of the world to some inaccessible place to take Samadhi 
seems to be the natural termination of the earthly life of a 
person like Abhinavagupta. 

A bird’s eye view of his life. 

He was born in a noble and learned Saiva Brahmana 
family in Kashmir. His father was a religious minded person 
of scholastic attainments and mother a pious orthodox lady. 
He highly respected the former^ and deeply loved the latter. 
He faithfully served his teachers and they lovingly revealed 
to him the secrets of learning in their possession. He was 

perseverant, industrious and exceptionaly intelligent and so 
his study was extensive and his command over various 
subjects was great. He tried innumerable experiments 
personally to ascertain the truth of what he had read or 
heard about spiritual matters, and unchallengeable is, there- 
fore, the correctness and precision of his conclusions. Great 
was his spiritual power and his contemporaries had occasions 
to see its greatness in deeds. Clear was his head, powerful 
his memory^ marvellous his intellectual capacity, wonderful 
his command over the language, shrewd his eye to see the 
real nature of a thing from different angles of vision and 
beautiful and convincing the way of putting his ideas; 
and every page of his available books is an unmistakable 
proof of it. He was devoutly served by his disciples and 


1. M. V. V., 1. 

2. T, A,, Ah. 37, (MS.) 
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he has gratefully acknowledged and rewarded their services 
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HIS WORKS, 

List of his known works, 

1. Bodha Paficadasika, 

2. Malim Vijaya Vartika. 

3. Paratrimsika Vivrti. 

4. Tantraloka. 

5. Tantrasara. 

6. Tantravatadlianika. 

7. Dhvanyaloka Locana. 

8. Abbinava Bliarati. 

9. BhagavadgTtartha Saitigraha, 

10. Paramartha Sara. 

11. Isvara Pratyabhijna Vimarsim. 

12. Isvara Pratyabhijna Vivrti Vimarsim. 

13. Krama Stotra, 

14. Dehastha Devata Cakra Stotra* 

15. Bhairava Stotra. 

16. Paramartha Dvadasika. 

17. Paramartha Carca. 

18. Mahopadesa Viiiisatika. 

19. Aniitta.ra?tika. 

20. Amibhavanivedana. 

21. Tantroccaya. 

22. Ghatakarparakulaka Vivrti. 

23. Karmakeli. 

24. Sivadrstyalocana. ^ ^ 

25. Purva Pancika. 

26. Padarthapravesa Nirnaya Tika, 

27. PrakTr^aka Vivarana. 

28. Prakarana Vivarana. 

29. Kavyakautuka Vivarana. 
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30. Kathamukha Tilaka. 

31. Laghvi Prakriya. 

32. Bliedavadavidarana 

33. Devistotra Vivarana. 

34. Tattvadhva Prakasika. 

35. Sivasaktyaviiiabliava Stotra 

36. Bimbapratibimba Vada (Dr. Bilhler’s Kashmir Cata- 

logue MS. No. 469.) 

37. Paramartlia Safjgraha ( Do. 459.) 

38. Anuttara S'ataka. \ Introduction to the P. T. V.j P. 15. 

39. Prakarana Stotra. I It does not state any authority to 

40. Natyaiocana. j substantiate the statement. 

41. Aiiuttaratattvavimarsini Vrtti ( T. C. MS. No. 8219 ) 

There is enough evidence to show that he wrote many 

other works besides the above. From the known references 

to them we get the idea of their titles and contents as 

follows 

1. His commentaries on other Saivagamas than the 
^rTpurva Sastra on the lines of the Purva 
Pahcika. That he wrote such commentaries is 
evident from the following accidental remark in 
P. T. V., 147,:— , 

“'Purvaprabhrtipancikasu'”. 

2. His commentaries on other Stotras than those 
mentioned above. To them he refers in T. S., 31. 

3» His stotras from which he often quotes in the 
available works an introductory 

remark “mayaiva stotre” or something similar to 
it. Most of these quotations are not traceable in 
the above mentioned available stotras. The 
inference, therefore, is natural that he wrote some 
more stotras than those we have so far been able 
to discover. 
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4. His commertaty onthe Yogavasistha. We have 
no other source oi information about it than a 

tradition current among Kashmirian Pandits. 

The Catalogus Catalogomm includes in its list of 

seventeen works of Abhinava the following three ■ 

1. Paramarthasara Sahgraha. Report XXK. 

2. Paramarthasara Tika. Oudh IX 22. 

3. Spanda. Oudh XVI 124. 

The first, in our opinion, is not a different work from 
that which has already been published by the Kashmir 

Research Department under the title of “ Paramathasara . 

It is the same as Paramarthasara Oxf. 238 (O. L,., M). 

In fact the published text contains both the^^titles. 
Abhinava’s colophon refers to it as “ Paramarthasara only, 
but his commentator, Yogaraja, adds the wotd ’’’ 

to the title in the colophon of his commentary. The two 

colophons run as follows : . r 

“ Iti srlmahamahesvaracaryabhinavaguptaviracitah 

Paramarthasarah.” 

“ Samparpeyam Paramarthasarasangrahavivftih 

krtistatrabhavatparamamahesvara brl Rajanaka 

Yogarajasya.” 

The Oudh Catalogue does not give any extracts from 
the MSS. It is, therefore, not possible for us to pronounce 

any opinion on the other two works which are inciuded in 

Dr. Aufrecht’s Catalogue on the authority of the formei 
(Oudh Catalogue), though personally we are inclined to think 
that the Paramarthasara Tika is the same work as the 
Paramarthasarasafigrahavivrti. 

Explanation of the arrangement. 

In the above list the first eleven are the published 
works. They are arranged in their chronological order on 
which we shall soon write, From the 12th to the 22nd are 
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the MSS. in possession of the present writer. Out of these, 
13th to 20th are given as appendix C to the present thesis. 
From the 23rd to the 35th are found referred to in the 
various available works in print or MSS. On the 36th we 
shall write towards the end of this chapter. The rest are 
known to us only from different catalogues and reports of 
searches for Sanskrit MSS, 

Chronological order. 

There is no difficulty in arranging in a chronological order 
those works which bear dates of their composition. Such 
works have already been pointed out in the preceding 
chapter. The difficulty lies in fixing the chronology of the 
rest. Our arrangement is based not on the mostly imaginary 
ground of maturity of style and ideas, but on the solid 
ground of references to earlier works in the later ones. Only 
in two cases, where inspite of all patient research such a firm 
ground has not been found, recourse has been had to other 
testimonies, which are certainly more reliable than those of 
style etc., for fixing their order. 

One of these two cases refers to the question of the 
priority or the posteriority of the Malim Vijaya Vartika and 
the Paratriihsika Vivarana to each other. Both of them 
are referred to in the Tantraloka as follows : — 

“ Mayaitat srotasarh rupam anuttarapadad dhruvat 
Arabhya vistarenoktam malinislokavartike,” 

T. A., Ah. 37, (MS.) 

“lAnuttaraprakriyayarh vaitatyena pradarsitam 
Etat tasmat tatah pasyed vistararthi vivecakab." 

T. A., VI, 249. 

On this Jayaratha comments as follows ; — 

‘^Anuttaraprakriyayamiti paratrisikavivaranadavityar- 
thah.” 

Thus though they are earlier than the Tantraloka 
4 
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yet no reference is found to one in the other so that the 
question of priority may be decided. Here, however, the 
M. V. V. has been placed before the Paratriiiisika Vivarana : 

Firstly, because the former was written at a period when 
of the family of Kn.rna and Mandra, who were cousins, 
he knew nobody excepting the cousins themselves. In the 
P. T, V., however, he devotes three verses to describe their 
ancestry and refers in familiar terms to Vatsalika, of whom 
he speaks so much later on in the Tantraloka. The 
concluding passages of the Tantraloka further inform us 
that with the lapse of time his familiarity with Karna- 
Mandra family grew so much that he agreed to put up 
with that family to write the encyclopaedic work on the 
Tantras. 

Secondly, because it is mostly controversial in its 
contents and the controversial Tantrika literature from the 
pen of Abhinava, as we shall soon show, belongs to the 
earlier part of his Tantrika period. 

And thirdly, because it is a detailed explanation of 
some passages of the Malini Vijaya Tantra, also called 
Piirva Sastra. 

(“Vakyartham kathaye kificin Malinyaih yat kvacit kvacit/’ 

M. V. V,, 2.) 

And we know on the authority of the P. T. V. .that he 
wrote a regular commentary on the Purva ^astra, called 
Piirva Paheika, before the former work 

(“NirnTtahca etat raayaiva S'rlpurvapaucikayam.’® 

P. T. V., 57.) 

We also know from the following quotations from the 
Tantrasara and the BhaskarT, an unpublished commentary 
on the Isvara Pratyabhijha VimariinI, that works on the 
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same subject, whether they are further expansions or brief 
resumes of the same, were written one after another : — 
“Vitatas Taatraloko vigahituih naiva sakyate sarvai^ 
B-juvacanaviracitam idam Tantrasaram tatah srnuta.” 

T. S., 2. 

“Tatra ca sarvajanahitartham Brhatpratyabhijnakhya 
bahuvistara Wkg krta, tadvicaraneca janam asaktam jhatva 
tenaiva Pratyabhijnakarikasutresn sarhgrahamayi Vimar- 
sinitiprasiddha tika krta.” (BhaskarT). 

The M. V. V. also, therefore, has to be supposed to have 
come either immediately before or after his commentary on 
the Purva S'astra, in any case before the Paratriinsikavivarana. 

The other case of a work of doubtful chronological 
position is that of the Paramartha Sara. It consists of 
only 105 verses and contains only one literary reference and 
that also is to the Karikas of Se§a, of which it is an 
adaptation. This, however, has been placed between the 
Bhagavadgitartha Samgrahaandthe Pratyabhijna VimarsinI, 
because it is a philosophical work. We know of only four 
philosophical works of Abhinava. Of these, the chronological 
position of three is certain on the evidence of Abhinava 
himself. The Bhagavadgitarthasangraha is the first and 
the Pratyabhijna VimarsinI is the last. The Pratyabhijna 
Vivrti VimarsinI or Brhatl Vimarsini immediately preceded 
the latter. There is, therefore, no other position which 
we can assign to the Paramarthasata than the one, 
given above. 

The TEXTUAL AUTHORITY, 

The two doubtful cases having thus been settled, we 
now give for each work a textual authority in support of 
the chronological position that we have assigned to it. 

1. Bodha Paiicadasika. 

“Prabodhapancadasikamadhye tadrh maya sphu- 
tamuktam”. M, V. V., 36. 
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2. MaiinI Vijaya Vartika. 

Reasons have already been given. 

3. Paratriihsika Vivarana. 

Reasons have already been stated. 

4. Tantraloka. 

“Anuttaraprakriyayam vaitatyena pradarsitam 
Etat tasmat tatah pasyed vistararthi vivecakah” 

T. A., VI, 249. 

5. Taiitra Sara. 

“Vitatastantraloko vigahitum naiva sakyate sarvaih 
Rjuvacanaviracitam idaih tu Tantrasaram tatah 
Sfnuta.” T. S., 2. 

6. Tantra Vata Dhanika. 

Because it is a still briefer resume of the Tantra- 
loka than even the Tantra Sara. 

7. Dhvanyaloka Locana. 

“Taduttlrpatve tu sarvam paramesvaradvayam 
brahmetyasmacchastranusarena viditaih Tantra- 
lokagranthaxh vicaraya. 

Dh, L., 3,9. 

8. Abhinava Bharatl. 

<‘Tacca madlyadeva tadvivaranat Sahrdayaloka 
Locanad avadharanlyam. A. Bh,, 334. 

It is a well known fact that Sahrdayaloka Locana 
is another name of the Dhvanyaloka Locana. 

9. Bhagavadgitartha Saihgraha. 

“Vipancitarii caitat asmadgurobhib asmabhi- 
scanyatra vitanyate itiha natinirbandhab krtab.” 

;,A.;Bh„ 337. 

A footnote on the word “anyatra” in the above 
quotation clears what it stands for by stating 
^‘BhagavadgTtavyakhyayam”. 
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10. Paramartha Sara. 

The question has already been discussed. 

11 . Pratyabhijna Vimarsini, 

Because it came immediately after the Brhati 
Vimarsini which is his last known dated work on 
philosophy, on which he wrote last of all. 

M. M. Mukundarama S'Astri on the chronology 

OF ABHINAVA’S WORKS. 

In view of the facts stated above, it is surprising to 
find that M. M. Mukundarama S'astri in his two introductions 
to the Tantrasara, the one in English (P. IX) and the other 
in Sanskrit (P. 5-6) has placed the Paratrlsika Vivarana, the 
Tantraloka, and the Tantra Sara chronologically after the 
Isvara Pratyabhijna Vimarsini saying 

“As, in his great work Tantraloka, he often quotes 
from Isvara Pratyabhijna Vimarsini, which, he himself 
says, was written by him in the year 4115 of the kali age 
corresponding to 1014 A. D., it follows that the former was 
composed after the year 1014. Now the date of composition 
of Tantra Sara, which is an epitome of Tantraloka must 
necessarily be some time later than 1014 A. D.” 

In his introduction in Sanskrit he makes an additional 
statement assigning to the Paratrim^ika Vivarana an earlier 
chronological position than that of even the Tantraloka : — 

“Tadanu paratririi^ikagranthavivaranam” 

It is to be noted here that the learned S'astri has not given 
the passages which he considers to have been quoted in the 
Tantraloka from the I. P- V. We have already quoted 
the authority of the Bhaskarl on the basis of which we have 
assigned to the Brhati Vimar^iinl an earlier position in the 
chronological order than that of the Pratyabhijna Vimarsini. 
We have also given a quotation in justification of the 
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P. T. V. ’s chronological position before the Tantraloka. 
Here is another passage which has been found in 1. P. V. 
actually referring to the Tantraloka and the Tantra Sara. 
This, in our opinion, is the most conclusive proof of the 
latter’s having been written before the Kvara Pratyabhijna 
Vimarginl : — 

‘‘Etacca vistaratah tatpradhanesu Tantraloka- 
saradisii maya nirnitam itihanupayoganna vitanitam«” 

■ 1. P. V., 11,214. 

It seems that our Sastrl mistook the Isvara Pratyabhijna 
Karika for the l^vara Pratyabhijna Vimarsinl. The Isvara 
Pratyabhijna Karika is the original text of Utpalacarya 
and the Isvara Pratyabhijna Vimarsinl is the smaller of the 
two commentaries on the above by Abhinavagupta. Un- 
doubtedly, there are quotations in the Tantraloka from the 
former (Vide Appendix B ). But in view of the above 
quoted statement of Abhinava himself about the earlier 
chronological position of the Tantraloka it would indeed 
be very surprising if any quotation from the Isvara Pratya- 
bhijha Vimarsinl could be traced in the Tantraloka. 

Works KNOWN FROM REFERENCES. 

1. Kramakeli. 

It was a commentary on the Krama Stotra. It has 
to be noted here that this Krama Stotra was different 
from Abhinava’s composition of the same name, given in 
appendix (C) to this thesis. It was a work on the 
Krama system of philosophy. It is very often quoted by 
Mahesvarananda in his commentary, Pariraala, on the 
Mahartha ManjarT. It is referred to by Abhinava in 
his Vivarana on the Paratriifasika ; — 

‘Wyakhyatarii caitat maya tattikayara Kramakclau 
Vistaratah.” p. T. V., 236. 
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2. S'ivadrstyalocana, 

S'ivadrsti is a well known work on the Trika system, 
written by Somananda, the great grand teacher of 
Abhinava. The Pratyabhijna system is based on it. 
From its name and reference the Alocana of Abhinava 
seems to have been a critical study of the original work 
“Yathoktam mayaiva S'ivadrstyalocane 
‘Presopi sa bhaved yasya saktata nama vidyate”' 

P. T. V,, 116. 

3. Piirva Pahcika. 

This was a commentary on the Purva Sastra, also 
called Malinl Vijaya, which, according to the following 
statement, is the most authoritative book on the Trika 
system of the S'aiva philosophy • 

“Dasastadasavasvastabhinnaiii yacchasanarfi vibhoh. 
Tatsaraih Trikasastram nu tatsaram Malinl- 
matam.” T. A., I, 35. 

From its name, PahcikS, which means a detailed 
exposition, and from the frequent references to it in most 
of Abhinava’s writings it seems to have been a very big 
work. An idea of its si^e can be formed from the 
available part of the Malini Vijaya Vartika which is an 
exposition of only the first verse of the Malini Vijaya 
Tantra, as he himself says in its concluding line — 

‘«Pravarapuranamadheye pure purve Klsmiriko- 

bhinavaguptah 

Malinyadimavakye vartikam etad racayati sma.” 

What must have been the si 2 :e of the detailed exposition 
of the whole of the above Tantra, it is not difficult to 
imagine. This work, however, seems to be irrecoverably 
lost. Its loss to S'aiva philosophical literature is 
irrepairable. 
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Other Paficikas. / ^ ; 

On the lines o{ the work, jnst mentioned, he wrote 

expositions on other Tantras also, as is clear from his 

reference to them in :■ — 

“Nirmtaih caitan mayaiva Sri Purva prabhrti 

Pancikasu,” P. T. V., 147. 

Here the use of the word “prabhrti” can have no other 

meaning than the above. 

4. Padartha Pravesa Nirnaya Tika. 

Nothing more about this can be said than 
that, from its name and the nature of the context in 
which the following reference to it occurs, it appears to 
have been a work of psycho-philosophical interest 

“Anusandhayah smrtibhede tasyasca anubhavopa- 
jlvitve anubhavabhavat ; vitatya ca vicaritaih mayaitat 
Padartha Pravesa Nirnaya Tfikayam. 

P. T. V., 162. 

5. Prakirnaka Vivarana. 

From the context, in which reference to it, as given 
below, occurs, this seems to have been a grammatico- 
philosophical work 

“Itthaifa jadena sambandhe na miikhyanyartha- 
saiigatih 

Astam anyatra vitatam etad vistarato maya. 

T. A., VII, 33. 

In commenting upon the word “anyatra” Jayaratha 
, says *. — 

“Anyatreti Prakirnaka Vivaranadau”. 

Here the use of the word “adi” indicates that he wrote 
many other works of the same kind. 

6. Prakarana Viyarana. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

It was a commentary on the Prakarana Stotra and 
is referred to in the T. S., 31. 


a 
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7. Kavyakautuka Vivarana. 

It was a commentary on Bhatta Tota’s work on 
poetics, the Kavyakautuka. It was perhaps the first 
work on poetics that Abhinava wrote, for, chronologi- 
cally it comes before the Dhvaiiyaloka Locana as the 
following reference shows : — 

'‘Sa cayam asmadupadhyaya Bhatta Tautena 
Kavya Kautuke asmabhisca tadvivarane bahutara- 
krtanirnayah purvapaksasiddhantah ityalam 
bahuna.” 

Dh. L., 178. 

8. Kathamukha Tilakam- 

It is referred to as his own composition in the Bj-hati 
Vimar^inT. Nothing at present can be said about its 
contents. 

9. Laghvi Prakriya. 

It was a devotional Stotra as the following quota- 
tions therefrom in the Bhagavadgitartha Sangraha and 
the nature of the context clearly show : — 

“Yatha ca mayaiva Laghvyam Prakriyayam 
uktam” : — 

“Na bhogyaifa vyatiriktaih hi bhoktus tvatto 

vibhavyate 

E§a eva hi bhogo yattadatmyam bhoktrbhogayoh.” 

Bh. G. S., ch. IV, S'. 28. 

and 

“Onadhikam avijnatara,.V.. 

K§antavyani krpaya sambho yatastvaifa karunakarah 
Anena stotrayogena tavatmanaih nivedaye." 

Bh. G. S., ch. XII, S'. 11. 

10. Bhedavada Vidarana. 

It is referred to in both the Bhagavadgitartha 
Sangraha and the Pratyabhijfia Vimarsinl. It was a 
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controversial work chiefly meant to demolish the 
dualistic theory, as is apparent from the following 
quotation:— 

“Krtapratanascayam prakrtyarthanyarthaviveko 
mayaiva Bhedavada Vidarane iti tata evanve§yah.” 

L P, V,, II,’ 158. 

11. Devi Stotra Vivarana. 

This was a commentary from the monistic view- 
point on Anandavardhana’s Devi Stotra. The Stotra 
has been published in the Kavyamala series. Our 
statement is based upon the following lines in the 
Bh. G. S.:— 

“Sarvabhutesu atmanaih grahakataya anupravisantam 
bhavayet, atmani ca grahyatajnanadvarena 
sarvani bhutani eklkuryat; atasca samadarsan- 
atvam saihjayate yogasceti sa±kseparthah ; 
vistarastu Bhedavada Vidaranadi prakarane 
Devistotra Vivarane ca mayaiva nirmtah.” 

Bh. G. S., ch. Vi, S'. 30, 
Here from the use of the word “adi” after “Bhedavada 
Vidlrana,” it appears that he wrote very many books 

12. Tattvadhva Prakasika. 

In this the author discussed the nature and the 
number of Tattvas accepted by the Trika. It is 
referred to by Jayaratha in his commentary on the 
Tantraloka as follows 

“Granthakrta ca Tattvadhvaprakasanadau tatra tatra 
tanmatavalambanam eva krtam.” 

T. A., Ah. XI, P. 19. 

13. S'ivasaktyavinabhava Stotra. 

In this Stotra, as the title indicates, Abhinava praises 
Siva and Sakti as inseparable from each other. He quotes 
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two verses from this in his commentary on the 19th verse 
of the 15th chapter of the BhagavadgTta. 

Division of his works into three periods. 

There are three clearly marked, periods of his literary 
activity. His works, therefore, have to be classified 
accordingly. 

1,. Tantrika period. 

From the dates of his two dated stotras, Krama and 
Bhairava, and from the chronological order of his works based 
on references and other indications it is clear that first of 
all he tried the power of his pen mainly in commenting 
on the then existing Tantras from the point of view of 
monistic S'aivaism. That the Erama was the first of the 
Tan trie systems on which he worked, the earliest date of 
the Kramastotra clearly proves. His known contributions 
to it are his above stotra and the Kramakeli. The next 
Tantric system that drew his attention was the Trika. To 
this his chief contributions are his Purva and other Paneikas. 
That it was the transitional period between his experimenting 
in and writing on the Krama, and his ultimately taking to 
Kaulism, is conclusively proved by the following statement 
of Jayaratha : — 

“Tantropasannagurvabhiraukhlkarananantaraih vis- 
rantisthanataya kulaprakriyagurumapi utkarsayati.'* 

T. A., Comm., 1, 31. 

His known contributions to the Kaulika literature are the 
Bhairavastava and the Paratrirhsika Vivarana. To the 
last part of this very first period of literary activity belong 
also his encyclopaedic work, the Tantraloka, which deals with 
all the allied schools of Kashmir S'aivaism, and its three 
summaries, the Tantra Sara, the Tantroccaya and the 
Tantravata Dhanika, each briefer than the preceding. 
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: V' . n.:' ALA^KARIKA PERIOB. : ' ; 

In the concluding portion of the last chapter of the 
Tantraloka we find that his taste is changing. We see him 
inclining more towards the angle of vision of an admiring 
poet than towards that of a dry spiritualist. His vivid 
description of colour, taste and pleasant after-effects of wine, 
the record of his observation of charming complexion, 
beautiful facial cut and sportive movements of the city 
ladies, his interest in the beauty of the fauna and the flaura 
of Kashmir, his description of the river Vitasta and repeated 
reference to the power of Cupid, are all unmistakable signs 
of a changed taste. The Alahkarika period, therefore, 
followed. That this was the middle period we know 
on the unmistakable authority of the Dh. L. which contains 
a clear reference to T. A. (vide Dh. L., 19). There are 
four known works of this period, of which the K. K. V, was 
the first (vide Dh. L., 178) and the A. Bh. the last to come 
from his pen. 

HI. Philosophical period. 

Again, at the time of writing the A. Bh., philosophical 
ideas are seen getting supremacy, so much so that his 
exposition of Rasa, which has held its ground to this day, 
is purely philosophical. Not only this, while commenting 
on Bharata’s Natya Satra he had already begun writing side 
by side a purely philosophical work, namely, his commentary 
on the Bhagavadgita, as we know from a reference in A. Bh. 
(vide A. Bh., 337). Thus last of all did come the philosophi- 
cal period. To this belong his monumental works, the 
Isvara Pratyabhijfia Vimarsini and the Isvara Pratyabhijna 
Vivrti Vimarsini. The latter is also known as Brhatl 
Vimarsini or Astadasa SahasrI. Because of these two works 
it is that he is acknowledged to be the chief exponent of the 
Pratyabhijna philosophy, as the concluding portion of 
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Madhavacarya’s summary of the Pratyabhijna Darsana in 
the Sarvadarsana Sangraha shows 

“Abhinavaguptadibhiracaryaih vihitapratanopyayamar- 
thaV’ 

The Pratyabhijna Vivrti Vimarsini is the penultimate 
of his known works. There is only one work, namely, the 
Is vara Pratyabhijna Vimarsim, which, on the authority of the 
Bhaskari, we know for certain as posterior to it. How many 
more works he wrote thereafter, or whether he wrote any at 
all, we have at present no authority to say. 

A General Idea OF HIS Available Works. 

L Bodha Pahcadasika. 

It is a propagandistic pamphlet consisting of 36 verses. 
It is called Bodha Pahcadasika because in fifteen (Pahcadasa) 
verses the basic principles of the monistic Saivaism are 
summarised in it. The sixteenth verse simply explains the 
object of such a composition. It speaks of the !§aiva 
conception of ^iva and ^akti, their relation and consequent 
emanation of the universe ,* of the cause and the nature of 
the bondage and the way to freedom from it, and of their 
(bondage and freedom) being in reality non-different 
from the highest Lord. It was written, as the following 
quotation shows, with the expressed object of enabling the 
less intelligent pupils of Ms, easily to grasp the fundamental 
principles of the system propounded by him : — 

“Sukumaramatln sisyan prabodhayitum ahjasa 
Imebhinavaguptena slokah pahcadasoditah.” 

B. P., S". 16. 

The eighth verse of this pamphlet is quoted in the M. V. V., 
with the introductory remark : — 

“Prabodhapancadasikamadhye tadra maya sphutam*” 

M. V. V., 36. 
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2. Malm! Vijaya Vartika. 

It was an exposition of some of the very difficult verses 
of the Malini Vijaya Tantra which is also called SrlpRiva 
Sastra. It was written at the earnest entreaty of his loving 
pupils Karna and Mandra^, On the former we have already 
spoken a little and shall speak more when dealing with the 
Tantraloka. It is unfortunate that so far we have been able 
to get the Vartika on the first verse only which was composed 
in the eastern part of Pravarapura^. That he wrote his 
Vartika on more than one verse and that the published 
edition, consisting of only two chapters, is only a part of a 
very big work that he wrote, is clear from his repeated 
reference to the 18th chapter wherein he promises to deal 
exhaustively with the various points under discussion®. 
Though it is only the second in the chronological list of his 
published works yet it was not the second of his compositions. 
Before taking up this work he had written many others as 
references to them to be frequently met with in this work 
clearly prove^. The available portion contains a very 
scathing criticism of various important theories of Nyaya. 


3. Paratriifasika Vivarana. 

The Text. 

Amongst the eight numerically equal groups® of tbe 
sixty-four non-dualistic Tantras, Rudra*' Yamala Tantra is 
the seventh in the second i. e. Yamala group. The verses 
constituting the text of the Paratriifasika form the 
concluding part of the same. They give a summary of the 
whole Tantra. This statement finds its support in the last 
verse of the text itself : — 
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“Evam mantraphalavaptirityetad Rudrayamalam.” 

P. T, V., 277. 

The Vivarana is Abhinava’s commentary on it. 

Other commentators. 

Paratrimsika seems to have been quite popular during 
the century that intervened between Somananda and Abhinava. 
This supposition alone can explain the existence of so many 
commentaries on it. Abhinava refers with reverence to 
only three of these, written by Somananda, Bhavabhuti 
and Kalyana separately^. About the rest he had so bad 
an opinion that he considered it disgraceful even to criticise 
them^. In Kashmir the present writer found another 
commentary, which is both simpler and briefer. It was 
written by Rajaiiaka Lak§mTrama. The MS. was copied 
by Rajanaka Nllakantha in the Saptar§i year 4962. It is 
in the possession of his son Mahisar of Srinagar. 

The title. 

The title is very misleading. On seeing it, the reader 
naturally thinks that the word “Trimsika” is indicative 
of the number of verses constituting the original text, but 
it is not so,® because the text actually consists of more verses 
than thirty. The real title of the book is Paratri^ika.^ It 
means “Para, the mistress of the three i. e. the three 
powers of will, knowledge and action.” In fact Para is an 
abbreviation of Parasaihvid, which is higher than these 
powers and is still identical with them. The book is so 
called because it deals with such a “Para.” No doubt, 
it was also called Para Trirhsika, but for no other reason 
than that of similarity of sound. The word “trimsika” 
does not imply number thirty. Another name of this book 
is Trika Sutra, because it gives in brief outline the basic 


1. T. A., Vni,j96. 


2. P. T. V., 93. 
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principles (Prameyas) of the Trika system. ^ The text with 
Abhinava’s Vivarana is also called Anuttara Prakriya.^ 

There are frequent references in this book to a Tantra 

Sara. But it has to be noted here that this Tantra Sara is 
an Agama and not the summary of Abhiiiava’s great work, 
the Tantraloka. We made a very thorough search for the 
quotations from the Tantrasara, found in the Paratrimsika 
Vivarana, in Abhinava’s Tantrasara, but could not trace any. 
We have, therefore, come to the natural conclusion that the 
Tantrasara, quoted in the Paratrimsika Vivarana, is 
different from the work of the same name which is merely 
one of Abhinava’s own summaries of his great work, the 
Tantraloka. The chronological position, therefore, that 
we have assigned to the Para Trirhiika Vivarana, needs 
no change. 

^aiva conception of Para, Pasy anti, 

Madhyama and Vaikhari. 

According to the Abhasavadin the whole universe is a 
mere manifestation of the universal self or Parama ^iva, as 
the images of an imagination, the scenes of a dream or the 
creations of a person who has attained certain yogic powers 
(yoginirmana) are those of the limited selves. Our 
experience tells us that the things of imagination, dream and 
yogic creation have no existence independent of or separate 
from the self which is responsible for their manifestation. 
Believing, therefore, the macrocosm to be the same in its 
nature and constitution as the microcosm, the Abhasavadin 
holds that the whole universe rises from, has its being within, 
is maintained by and again merges in the same universal 
consciousness or self. He also holds that it is in its essence 
the same as that from which it rises, just as the waves of 
the ocean are essentially the same as the ocean itself. 


1. T. A., Ah. XU, P. 101, Z T. A.* VI, 249, 
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This Self, the ultimate reality, he conceives as “prakasa 
vimarsamaya”« The universe also he broadly divides into 
substance and speech (vacya and vacaka) ; speech not as a 
mere physical phenomenon but as that of which the words are 
mere symbols. In fact the word ‘wak” (speech) is used for 
the immaterial part of the universe, because the grossest 
form of vimarsa is distinguished from its other forms by 
its association with the physical sound which is its symbol 
and has a different physical substratum as opposed to 
the purely intellectual substratum of the idea. The 
substance is the grossest manifestation of the prakasa aspect 
of the universal consciousness and the speech is that of 
the vimarsa. Thus Para is a distinctive name of the 
ultimate reality by which it is referred to when its vimarsa 
aspect is intended to be emphasized. The Para is called 
speech (sabdana) not in its gross form in which we hear it, 
but in the most subtle one, like self-consciousness within. 
In this form it is independent of all conventions, rather, it is 
their very life in the condition of Maya^. It is the 
background of the individual self-consciousness, which has 
no other reality than the identification of self with a body, 
an identification which finds expression in gross speech as 
“I am John”. Thus substance and speech are one in their 
most subtle original form, though in the stage of Maya both 
seem to have separate existence. This state of perfect 
unity of consciousness and its entitative contents (prakasa- 
vimarsaikya) is called the Fara state. 

“Citih pratyavamarsatma para vak svarasodita.” - 

1. P. V., I. 203. 

All that we hear and can possibly hear exists in the 
Para state of speech exactly in the manner in which all 
that we determinately perceive exists in the state of 


LLP. V., I, 205, 
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indeterminate knowledge. But before it caniind manifestation 
in gross speech, technically called Vaikhari, it passes througb 
two intermediate stages, known as Pasyanti and Madhyama. 
To give a clear idea of what these technical terms stand 
for, it is necessary to deal with them separately, avoiding, 

as far as possible, the use of philosophical jargon. 

I Para. . 

The Para is pure consciousness. It is free from all 
limitations of time and place, and name and form. It can 
be called self-consciousness (Aham), not as associated with 
body, mind, or vital airs, but as identical with the universal 
self. It has to be noted here that the use of the word 
“self-consciousness” for the Para state of speech is from 
the point of view of the limited perceiver, who in the 
Vaikhari stage recognizes the latter’s origin from the 
former. The reason is that the Para state is the state of 
absolute unity without even so much as the faintest rise of 
diversity. For, the first rise of diversity takes place only 
in the first stae'e in the manifestation of aross sneech from 


in all the limited perceivers as identical with their 
self-consciousness, not as associated with body etc,, but 
as something above them alL It is present even in the 
State of deep sleep when there is no consciousness of the 

:^earthly ^existence.; ^ 

IP Pasyanti. ; 

Taking Para as the primordial state of speech, we can 
speak of Pasyanti as the first stage in the manifestation of 
gross speech. In it there is but an extremely faint rise 
of gross speech as distinct from pure consciousness, so 
much so that the distinction cannot at all be said to have 
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arisen. This rise of distinction is regulated by the desire 
which is its cause ; just as in the case of remembrance, 
though its object is associated with a variety of ideas yet 
in the memory there arises only that idea for the revival of 
which there has been an immediate cause. As for instance, 
though a gold jar is associated with innumerable ideas yet 
there is no rise of all of them or any of them promiscuously 
at the time of remembrance. We know it from our own 
experience that when it is remembered at the time of 
prosperity the only ideas, which rise about it, are those which 
are associated with it as an article of decoration and luxury. 
But do not absolutely different ideas arise when the same is 
remembered at the time of adverse circumstances ? Is not 
then the idea of its salability prominently associated with 
it? And what is it that controls the rise of these ideas ? 
Is it not the desire of the remembering individual ? The 
same, therefore, is the determining factor in the rise to 
distinction of certain forms of speech to the exclusion of 
the rest in the stage of Pasy^ntT, though there is no denying 
the fact that all of them are equally present within para 
exactly as all the ideas, which can rise in remembrance, are 
within ourselves. 

in Madhyama. 

It is that stage which immediately precedes the articulate 
speech. In this although the distinction between idea and 
speech, preceding the utterance, is clear, yet, there is no 
difference in the substratum of the two exactly as in the 
case of a black jar in which, although we have the idea of 
jar as separate from that of its blackness, yet, the substratum 
of jar is non- different from that of the quality of blackness. 
This we can all feel when we are delivering a very thoughtful 
speech in which every idea and the words expressive of it are 
very carefully chosen before utterance. Although in such a 
case there is a very clear consciousness of the distinction 


A4 AFTER, 11. , 

between the two, yet, experience tells us, there is no 
difference of substratum. 

IV Vaikhari. 

It is that form of speech which we use in our daily 
transactions ^ In it the idea and the articulate symbol, 
which represents it, have separate substrata. 

The distinction of each one of the four forms of speech 
from the rest of them will become clear if we were to 
compare them with the four conditions of a seed before it 
sends out its sprout. The Para is like that condition of a 
seed, in which all the future forms of the sprout, according 
to the Sankhya conception, exist in the state of absolute 
unity. The PailyantI is just like that condition in which 
there is= just the rise of that state which is responsible for 
the first perceptible development. It is just like self- 
preparation on the part of a person before he makes any 
perceptible movement to stir or jump. The third i. e. 
Madhyaraa is like the enlargement of seed in which though 
there is a perceptible change from the original condition 
yet the two (seed and sprout) cannot be pointed out as 
distinct from each other in point of substratum. The last 
i. e. VaikharT is comparable to that condition in which 
the sprout has appeared as distinct from the seed and both 
are directly perceptible as distinct from each other in ail 
respects not excluding that of the substratum. 

The reader will, now, understand that Para with the 
explanation of which the Para TrTsika is concerned is nothing 
but the Para Saihvid or Amittara ; and that the adjunct 
“TrTsika”, which forms a component part of the compound 
which stands as the title of the book, is meant to distinguish 
this Para from the first of the four forms of speech involved 
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in the individual utterance in the condition of Maya. This 
explains why the work was called Anuttara Sutra also. 

The Substance. 

The text is in the form of a dialogue between Bhairava 
and Bhairavl ; the latter questions what is that thing, called 
Anuttara-. from the mere knowledge of which equilibrium of 
KhecarT i, e. liberation from all kinds of pains and sorrows 
(moksa) can be got^. The idea is similar to that of the 
Vedanta which also says ‘‘One who knows Brahman himself 
becomes Brahman.” (Brahmavid Brahmaiva bhavati). 
What Bhairava says in repl}' on the essential nature of the 
Samvid and the way to know it we shall have occasion 
to speak of in the philosophical part of this work. 

Biographical importance 

This book, next to the Tantraloka, is of very great 
biographical importance. In the concluding portion of this 
work he describes, for the first time, his as well as his 
favourite pupil Mandra’s descent and gives some account 
of both the families and their atmosphere. All these points 
have already been dealt with at some length in the 
preceding chapter, 

4. Tantraloka. 

This is the most voluminous of all the works of 
Abhinava discovered so far. It deals exhaustively with 
all the matters connected with the non-dualistic sixty-four 
Agamas. It touches upon both the ritualistic and the 
philosophical matters alike. Although it is primarily 
concerned with the systematic presentation of the teachings 
of the Kuia^ and the Tantra systems only yet occasionally 


1, P. T. V., 3. 

2. T. A., I, 24. 
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it gives authoritative information on others also^ such as the 
Krama etc. It is the most authoritative book on the said 
subjects, because the statements made in it are not simply 
matters of opinion, but are based ^ on the authority of the 
S'aivagama, as traditionally interpreted, and, what is more, 
on the personal experience of the author himself. It consists 
of thirty-seven® chapters, but only fourteen have so far been 
published. They, together with the valuable commentary 
of Jayaratha, cover eight volumes. Of these the first five, 
the ninth and the thirteenth chapters are of very great 
philosophical importance. The first gives in brief all that 
is to be dealt with later in detail. The following four deal 
successively with the four ways to the final emancipation, 


T. A., Comm, 
T. A., 1, 149. 
t. A., I, 288. 
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11 . Comparison o! the Tattvas from Purn§a to PrthvI with 
those of the Sankhya. 

12. The worlds in the universe as conceived by the S'aivas. 

13. S'aiva rituals. 

14. Autobiographical touches. 

On most of these points we shall be speaking in the 
second part. 

The title. 

It is called Taiitraloka because it enlightens its reader 
on the path pointed ont by the Tantras. 

“Alokam asadya yadTyam esa 

Lokah sukhaiii sailcarita kriyasu.” T. A., Ah. 37, (MS.) 

The place of and the occasion for its composition. 

It was written at the house of Mandra^. And it was at 
the combined request of his younger brother, Manoratha^, 
his dear pupil, Mandra, his loving cousins, and some other 
devotees of Siva, such as Ramagupta, that he undertook 
to write this work. As a matter of fact the idea of writing 
such a work was already in his mind. This combined 
request simply gave an additional impetus and so the work 
was taken up® immediately. 

Its authority. 

Although it is full of quotations in support of the 
various points, discussed therein, from ever so many 
Tantras, yet, according to Abhinava’s own statement, it 
is primarily based upon the authority of the MalinT^ Vijaya 
Tantra, This Tantra is the most important of all the 
three, Siddha, Namaka and MalinT, which primarily contain 
the principles 8)0 d teachings of the system called the Trika, 
and represents the essence of all the ninety-two Agamas 


1. T. A., Ah. 37 (MS.) 
3. T.A., Ah. 37(MS.) 


2. T. A., Ah. 37 (MS.) 
4. T.A., I, 35. 
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beloBging to the three schools of S’aivaism, namely, Advaita, 
Dvaitadvaita and Dvaita. 

5. Tantrasara. 

6. Tantra Vata Dhanika. 

These two, as their names imply, are the summaries of 
the Tantraloka. The last is a briefer summary than the first. 
It is like a seed of the huge tree of the Tantraloka. 

Authorship of the Tantra Vata Dhanika. 

Jayaratha quotes two verses from the Tantra Vata 
Dhanika in his commentary on the Tantraloka Ah. II, s. 2, 
without mentioning the name of the author. This was 
thought by M. M. Mukundarama S'astri to be sufficient 
reason to attribute this work to another Abhinava of the 
same name. He says in a foot note to his edition of the 
work under discussion • 

“ ‘Upayairna sivo bhati’ ityadi padyadvayarh (Tantra- 
loka 2 Ah. 2 padyatlkayam) yaduktam itlyata granthakrn- 
namanuddisya yat pramanarupenopanyastam atonumiyate 
etadgranthakrd Abhinavaguptah prasiddha Abhinavagupta- 
caryad vibhinno Rajanaka Jay arathacaryat paurvakalikasca 
sambhavatTti.” T. V. Dh., P., 5. 

Even if there had been no other reason to the contrary, 
we would have considered the reason stated by the learned 
editor to be too insufficient for such a conclusion. But there 
is the sound evidence of Jayaratha himself, who, in his 
commentary on the Tantraloka itself, clearly attributes the 
Tantra Vata Dhanika to our Abhinavagupta, saying “Yaduk- 
tam anenaivanyatra” and quotes verses thirty-six and 
thirty-seven giving the name also of this work in T- A., 
Comm., Ah. 13, P. 81. The supposition of difference'^ in 
point of authorship of this work is, therefore, baseless. 
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7. DHVAN^aLOi|:A LoCAi^A. 

It is the Wtp kncwn commentary of onr author on 

AnandavardianJ-s Dhvanyaloka. On the commonness of 

the authorship of J the Karika and the Vftti; on the history of 
the theory of rbhvani. on its opponents and on other 
commentators of! the Dhvanyaloka than our author, we shall 
speak at propet places in the following chapters. Here, 
therefore, we m'eed not go into any detailed treatment of 

the work. . 

8. Abhinava ^Bharatl _ 

This is f commentary of Abhinavagupta on the 
Natya S'astra bfEharata. In this he mostly follows the 
interpretation cd the text, as orally given by his teacher in 
this branch, l,3hatta Tota.' On many important points, 
ho^vevct% he d“’;,ffers from him (Bhatta Tota) as he does from 
Somananda, ifa^se commentary he follows and expands m 
the ParaTriiitiSika Vivarana. These differences he dear y 
states as for :[gistance, in regard to there being a possibili y 
of the OTjoyisient of Rasa from the penisal of a poem 
(A Bh., 29.2- it'. '■ His object in this commentary was not 
shnply'to p ^ Ve that his predecessors’ interpretations of 

Bharata’s te% ^ were wrong but rather to modify them.^ 
re c ^ 

r The Plan. 

of 

Accord'iti'ig to his own statement, his plan in this work 
was to comi hnent in detail, giving a full and clear explanation 
of all the. af intricacies to be met with in the important 
passages, ,y(to give the meaning of the difficult words in the 
case of th( w unimportant ones, to reconcile all the apparent 
contradict-nons in the text, to explain repetitions, to discuss 
at length t:^’ :he disputed points, to clear up doubts and to put 
together ;^.the opinions of the authoritative persons on the 

These are some of the distinctive 


points. 


Bh., I 
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features of the commentary. Sp'^'oe here ©] 
us to illustrate all the points stateSi abov Two places 
the commentary may, however, be pointed c illustrative 

of most of them. One is that in whic. ~ deals with 
Bharata’s definition of Rasa in the 6th c and the 

other is the third chapter in which he contents himself 
with mostly giving the meanings of a ^ "^vords here 
and there. 

The question of the joint authorshij text. 

The question of the joint authorship of Natya Sastra 
of Bharata is very old. On this scholars ha'I"® differed right 
from the pre-Abhinava time. According some, those 
portions in which sage Bharata is addresstf^ second 

person, as for instance in Bh. Su., ch. I, S. were from 

the pen of some of his pupils and the fj'om that of 
Bharata himself^. But Abhinava considers^ cf l:he 
second person alone to be too insufficient for P ^ conclusion 
and thinks that Bharata himself wrote thc^" portions also, 
representing himself to be an interrogator. ]^|' substantiates 
his statement by giving the instances of tb6)P’® dialogic 
forms in the works of accepted single 'We' 

reserve our opinion on this matter till the next'^|iapter. 


The interpretation of Bharata’s about 

THE origin of THE STAGE, ^ 

Abhinava puts a very intelligent interpreiption on the 
mythical account, given by Bharata, of the origin ^f the stage 
in the first chapter. According to him, when BhaWta speaks 
of his having been instructed by Brahma to \ direct the 
dramatic performance because of his being a sage with 
hundred sons, of his having been given umbrella, ^rown and 
throne etc. by different gods, of the appointmeni of certain 
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divine beings to guard over certain parts of the theatre or 
certain actors and of the creation of fairies, he simply means 
to tell us the requirements of the stage and the way to 
manage it. 

To state it briefly, the stage director should be a self* 
sacrificing, hardy, ^ industrious and influential^ person of great 
intellectual^ power ; he should be capable of understanding^ 
the idea of the poet at a glance ; he should have a large 
number of men of receptive mind® and retentive memory, 
of quick judgment and easy delivery ; these men should be 
capable of identifying’’ themselves with the characters that 
they represent, so that not only their tone and facial 
expression may change with the changing scenes, but the 
colour® also, which is ordinarily not possible unless there 
be corresponding feeling'*^ in the heart. Their height, 
complexion, facial cut, colour of the hair and eyes and 
general constitution of the body should be fit for the 
varying needs of the stage, as the hundred names of 
Bharata’s sons enumerated in the text, imply ' ® ; and above 
ail they should be free from all shyness’ ’ before the audience. 

Women are indispensable for the stage. For, whatever 
be the nature of training, the characteristic differences in point 
of delicacy of body and sweetness of tongue, which are the 
gifts of nature alone, and the sudden or gradual change of 
colour and look which are caused by certain feelings natural 
to women alone under certain circumstances, cannot possibly 
be displayed by men ; and the absence of these seriously 
interferes with the enjoyment of Rasa. Like men, women also, 


1. A. Bfa., 17. 
3. A. Bh., 16. 
5-6, A. Bh., 16. 
8. A. Bh., 28. 
10. A. Bh., 19. 


2. A. Bh., 17. 
4. A. Bh., 21. 
7. A. Bh., 27. 
9. A. Bh., 22. 
11. A. Bh., 16. 
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as the names of the created fairies imply, should be of 
different kinds to suit the occasion. 

There is also required a sympathetic, appreciative 
and liberal public to supply, like gods in the myth, the 
various scenic necessities to give the look of naturalness to 
all the^scenes of the drama. 

As rfegards the management, the general manager should 
be a person who in disposition, talk and look is exceptionally 
sweet like ^ the moon. But strong and strict should be the 
stage-manager^.- The other executives also should be of 
such nature and power as characterise® the gods mentioned 
in the myth. 

In this brief statement of a general idea of his works, 
we need not state what he has said in regard to those 
portions of Bharata’s Natya S'astra which concern themselves 
with the details of construction of the stage and the 
arrangement of seating accommodation for the audience 
according to the class, rank and importance of each 
individual^, with the narration of the orthodox religious 
rites to be performed before using a new stage, with the 
description of one hundred and eight postures (karana) 
and thirty-two gestures (angahara) of dance and finally with 
the instructions as to how to stage the prologue. We, there- 
fore, pass them over. 

9. Bhagavadgitarxha SahGraha. 

The BhagavadgTtartha Safigraha, as its name implies, 
is not a commentary in the strict sense of the word. It is 
simply a summary of the subject matter of the Bhagavadgita. 
At some places, however, it has the look of a commentary 
inasmuch as it gives the meanings of certain words. In it 

^ ^ ^ 2. A. Bh., 31. 

• 3. A. Bh., 31. 1. A. Bh., 32. 
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Abhinava gives the traditional interpretation from the Saiva 
point of view, as learnt from his teacher Bhattenduraja, but not 
without using his’- judgment. It was written at the repeated 
request of a certain pious Brahmana, Lotaka,^ who, it appears, 
was Abhinava’s relative.® It fills a gap left by other commen- 
tators, inasmuch as it gives the hidden true import of the 
Bhagavadgita.^ Its proper understanding presupposes 
a tolerably good knowledge of the undisputed parts of 
the text as well as that of the basic principles of the Trika 
philosophy. A person, who is qualified in both these 
respects, will certainly find it very informing, particularly 
on those passages about which doubt is not removed by the 
commentaries of his predecessors. The following verses 
illustrate the point : — 

II, 12, 69 ; III, 11 ; IV, 18, 24; V, 14 ; VI, 5-7. 

The text on which Abhinava comments, differs at many 
places from the one published by the Nirnaya Sagar Press, 
which, along with other commentaries, includes Abhinava’s 
Bhagavadgitartha Saiigraha also. In the printed text, for 
instance, we find that the well known verse 

“yada yada hi dharmasya” 
etc. reads in the concluding portion as 
“tadatmanam srjamyaham”. 

But Abhinava’s text reads as 

“tadatmam^am srjamyaham”. 

The variation, though apparently slight, implies a 
greatly different meaning as the following extract from the 
commentary shows : — 

‘'Sri Bhagavan kila purpa§adgunyatvat aarirasamparkamatra- 
rahitopi sthitikaritvat karunikataya atmam^am srjati ; 


1, Bh. G. S. Introd. 6. 6. 
3. Bh. G- S, concl. S, 3. 


2. Bh. G. S. concl. 2. 
4. Bh. G. S, Introd. 5. 
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Atma puma§adgunyah, am&%h upakarakatvena apradhana- 
bhuto yatra tat atmarhsam, ^ariram griinati ityarthah.” 

Bh. G. S., Ch. IV, 7. 

Numbers of a few more verses with this kind of 
difference are given below : — 

1st Chapter : 1, 6, 18, 28, 33. 

2nd Chapter : 1, 5, 10, 11, 12, 13, 21, 30, 32, 43, 47, 

48, 58, 60, 63. 

3rd Chapter: 23, 26, 35. 

Further, it has very many verses in addition to those 
found in the published text. Take for instance verses forty 
to forty-five in the third chapter. 

“E§a suksmah parah satrur dehinam indriyaih saha 
Sukhatantra ivasTno mohayan partha tisthati 
Kamakrodiiamayo ghorah stambhaharsasamudbhavah 
Ahahkarobhimanatma dustarah papakarmabhili 
Harsam asya nivartyaisa sokam asya dadati ca 
Bhayancasya karotye^a mohayariistii muhiir muhuh 
Sa esa kalusah ksudrachidrapreksi Dhanahjaya 
Rajahpravrtto mohatma manu§anam upadravah.” 

On this Abhinava comments as follows 

‘‘Esa tavat suksma utpattisamaye alaksya indriyestf’ etc. 

Importance OF the Bhagavadgita in the eyes of 

TPIE S'AIVAS. 

Several teachers of Saivaism from the time of Vasugiipta 
down to that of Abhinava commented upon the Bhagavad- 
gita. In the writings of our author there are very many 
quotations from it and often they are coupled with reference 
to Kr^na as Guru^. It is, therefore, necessary to state 
here how K f?na is connected with the Trika S'aivaism, and 
1. T.A.y'I, 162. '' — 
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consequently wtiat position the Gita does occupy in the S'aiva 
literature. 

Here we may state by the way that in this and similar 
other cases our object in these pages is simply to explain why 
orthodox S'aivas had a certain view about this or similar 
other matters. Whether they were right or wrong in these 
respects is altogether a different matter with which we are 
not concerned immediately. 

Although the S'aivagama had its origin between the third 
and the fourth centuries A. D., as we shall show in the next 
chapter, yet the orthodox S'aivas regarded it as of very high 
antiquity, indeed of eternal existence like the Vedas. This 
view we find recorded b}^ Abhinav a in the 35th Ahnika of 
the Tantraloka in which he traces the origin of the S'aivagama 
from Bhairava and represents Ramacandra also to have 
studied it partly. In the Harivaiiisa Purana we are told 
that Krsna was taught the sixty-four monistic S'aivagamas by 
sage Durvasas, the revealer of all of them in Kali age. 
Similarly, in the Mahabharata, Moksa Parvaj it is stated that 
he got instruction in the Dvaita and the Dvaitadvaita 
S'aivagamas, twenty-eight in number, from Upamanyu, 
It seems that it was because of the above statements that 
Kr§na was thought by the S'aivas to have been himself a 
follower of the Trika. Perhaps for this very reason the 
BhagavadgTta is classed with the Agamas. 

10. Paramartha Sara. 

The Title. 

This work is called Paramartha Sara, because it briefly 
states the most essential principles of the Trika philosophy. 

“ Aryasatena tad idam samksiptaiii 
sastrasaram atigcidham,’* 


P. S., 198, 
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The Source. 

According to Abhiimva’s own statement, it is an 
adaptation of the Adhara Karikas of S'esa Muni who is 
also referred to as Adhara Bhagavan or Ananta Natha. 
These Karikas also were known as “ Paramartha Sara ”, 
They gave in brief the most essential principles of the 
Safikhya philosophy and taught that the final emancipation 
could be attained by discriminating between Prakrti and 
Purusa. The original with a few omissions, additions and 
alterations was adapted to serve as a medium of teaching 
the most essential principles of the Trika. The adaptation 
consists of one hundred and five verses, though Abhinava’s 
own statement as regards the number of its verses is:- — 
“In hundred Arya verses I have summarised the essential 
principles of the Trika system which are so difficult to 
understand.” P. S., 198. 

This, however, does not mean that Abhinava wrote only 
hundred verses and that the rest were subsequently added to 
them by some other hands. The fact is that the number refers 
to the verses concerned with the statement of the principles 
and not to all which constitute the existing text. Therefore, 
if we leave aside the first three verses, in the first of which 
he offers prayer and in the following two states the source and 
nature of his composition, and also the concluding two, we 
find the verses dealing with the subject matter to be only one 
hundred. This seems to have been his way of giving the 
number of verses in a particular work, as is testified by his 
Bodhapaficadagika. Although this work actually consists 
of sixteen verses yet it is called Pancadasika (consisting of 
15 verses) because only in the first fifteen verses the Bodha 
is dealt with. The last is simply a concluding verse 
similar to the last two in the work under discussion. 
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Comparative STUDY OF THE SOURCE AND 

THE ADAPTATION. 

There is a difference of opinion among scholars as 
regards the text which was the source of Abhinava’s 
adaptation. Dr. Barnett, who was perhaps the first scholar 
to study the philosophical works of Abhinavagupta, remarks 
in J. R. A. S. (1910) P. 708 

^‘Our Paramartha Sara must be distinguished from 
another little work of the same name, of which an edition 
was published in 1907 at Madras, with a Telugu paraphrase 
by Pattisapu Venkateshvaradu. The latter consists of 
seventy-nine Ary a verses ; a considerable number of these 
are borrowed directly from our Paramartha Sara and with 
them have been incorporated others, the whole work being 
painted over with Vaisnava colours. Needless to say, it is 
valueless for the criticism of our book.” 

Supposing the text of the Paramartha Sara, referred to 
by the learned Doctor, to be the same as that of the one pub- 
lished in the S'abda Kalpadruma, Mr. J. C. Chatter ji holds, 
on the contrary, that the very work, referred to by Dr. Barnett 
in the above paragraph, was adapted by Abhinava to 
suit his needs. He further adds in the same connection ; — 
“A comparison of the two texts would prove, to my mind, 
interesting and I propose to make it on another occasion.” 

K. S'., P, 12. 

After a careful study of the available material on the 
subject, we are inclined to support the latter view. We 
also, like Mr. Chatterji, have not had access to the Madras 
edition of the Paramartha Sara, with a Telugu paraphrase. 
Our information about the supposed adapted Paramartha 
Sara is based on two editions. One of these forms a part 
of the S'abda Kalpadruma and the other has been published 
in the Trivendrum Sanskrit Series, Like Mr. Chatterji, 
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we also feel little doubt that the text presented by these 
two editions is the same as that of the edition referred 
to by Dr. Barnett, because it fully answers the description 
of the Madras publication. This also consists of seventy- 
nine Ary a verses. It may be noted here that the concluding 
line of the text appearing in the S'abda Kalpadruma states 
the number of verses to be 85. The Trivendrum publication 
does have 85 verses. But the additional six verses have 
got nothing to do with the subject matter. They constitute 
a sort of introduction and were, therefore, perhaps, dropped 
by the scribes of the MSS. on which the two editions, 
the one included in the S'abda Kalpadruma and the 
other published at Madras, referred to by Dr. Barnett, are 
based. A considerable number of verses in the common text 
of the two publications is the same as that found in 
Abhinava s Paramartha Sara, and the whole of the original 
work is painted over with Vaisnava colours. Consult, for 
instance, the verses 25 and 59 of the gabda Kalpadruma. 

This work was held to be very sacred, so much so that 
Abhinava in his Bh. G. S. quotes from it as from a S'ruti 
the following verse : — 

“Tlrthe svapacagrhe va nastasmrtirapi parityajan deham 

Jhanasamakalamuktah kaivalyam yati hatasokah.” 

Bh. G. S., Ch. VIII, 7. 

It may be pointed out here that this verse is found 
without the least difference in Abhinava’s Paramartha Sara 
also. But it cannot be supposed to be a quotation from that ,* 
firstly, because, as we have already said, Bh. G. S. comes 
before the Paramartha Sara in the chronological order of his 
works j secondly, because it is given as a quotation from 
Sruti, as the context given below shows r— 

‘‘Evaifi hi sati jaaninopi yavacG 
vikalitacittavytter jadatapraptasya tamasasyeva gatih 
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syat na cabhyupagamotra yuktah pramapabhCttatoti- 
virodhat asti hi ‘tifthe svapaca” etc ; 

Bh. G. S., Ch. Vm, 7, 

thirdly, because, had the quotation been from his own 
work he would have stated so, as it is his clearly marked 
practice in this and other works ; and fourthly and lastly, 
because of Mr. Chatterji’s reason in support of the earlier date 
of the adapted text than that of our author, namely, that a 
verse from it is quoted in the Spanda Pradlpika by Utpala 
Vaisnava, who was an older contemporary of Abhinava, if 
not his predecessor, as we shall show in the next chapter 
(K. S'., P. 13). Thus the supposition of the earlier existence 
of the work accessible to us does not seem to be unreasonable. 
We, therefore, are of opinion that the Paramartha Sara of 
Abhinava is an adaptation of the work published in the 
S'abdakalpadriima and in the Trivendrum series. 

We attempt below to compare briefly the language of 
the two to further strengthen our opinion : — 
‘‘Nanavidhavarnanarii varnan dhatte yathamalah sphatikah, 
Tadvadupadher gunabhavitasya bhavaih vibhur dhatte.” 

A. K., S'. 7. 

and 

‘‘Nanavidhavarnanam riipan dhatte yathamalah sphatikah 
Suramanusapasupadaparupatvam tadvadlsopi.” 

P. S., S'. 6. 

Here the difference of principle will be apparent to anyone 
familiar with the ideas of the two systems. According to 
the Sarikhya, limitation is the result of the nearness of its 
cause with what is limited and the two have separate 
independent existence. But, according to the Trika, it is 
simply a result of the free will of the one who is all- 
powerful and independent of whom nothing has or can 
have an existence. Plowever, because of the commonness 
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of the idea that this limitation is only apparent and that 
the pure being is in reality as little affected by these 
varying conditions as a crystal is by the various things 
which cast their reflections on it, Abhinava has retained 
in his adaptation so much of the language of the original 
that any one having the two verses before him can confidently 
say that one is an adaptation of the other. 

But when there is no such difference of principles, we 
find the very language of the original without the alteration 
of even a letter, as in the following instance 

“Punyaya tirthaseva nirayaya svapacasadananidiianagatih 
Punyapunyakalankasparsabhave tu kim tena.” 

These lines constitute the 74th verse of the original and 
the 84th of the adaptation. 

Further, we find certain portions of the original altogether 
omitted, because they deal with matters in which the two 
systems fundamentally differ, as for instance, that part in 
which the original deals with the effect of the mere presence 
of Purusa in bringing about all activity in the insentient 
senses : — 

“Yadvadacetanam api sannikatasthe bhraraake bhramati loham 
Tadvat karanasamuhas cestati cidadhisthite dehe.” 

A. K., S'. 3. 

We also find in the adaptation certain verses which 
cannot at ail be traced in the original. These are mainly 
those which deal with the ideas peculiar to Trika S'aivaism, 
as for instance, those which describe the eleven Tattvas in 
which this system believes in addition to those wdiicli it has 
in common, at least in point of names, with the Sankh 5 ^a 
system^'"— ■ 

“Sivasaktisadasivatam IsvaravidyamayTm ca tattvadasam 
Saktinam pancanaih vibhaktabhavena bhasayati.” 

P. S., S'. 14. 
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For a detailed comparative study we give below the 
numbers of the verses in the adaptation showing against them 
those of the verses in the Adhara Karikas, as found in the 
S'abda Kaipadruma, of which the former are adaptations. 


P. s. 

A. K. 

P. S. 

A. K. 

7 

8 

60 

65 

8 

9 

61 

64 

9 

10 

69 

68 

26 

18 

70 

69 

27 

19 

71 

70 

28 

20 

81 

71 

30 

21 

82 

72 

32 

22 

83 

73 

36 

27 

84 

74 

37 

28 

100 

76 

51 

49 

101 

77 

52 

50 

102 

78 

53 

54 



Isvara 

Pratyabhijna 

ViMARsmi. 



This is Abhinava’s commentary, called Vimarsinl, on 
Utpalacarya’s Isvara Pratyabhijna Sutras. This is called 
LaghvX Vimar^inT also, because of its being a comparatively 
less detailed commentary than the Isvara Pratyabhijna 
Vivrti Vimarsinl. According to the old method of calcula- 
tion, in which a group of thirty- two syllables was counted 
as one ^loka, the former work consists of four thousand 
and the latter of eighteen thousand Slokas and, therefore, 
they are also known as CatussahasrI and A§tadasasahasrX 
respectively. The contents of this work will be dealt 
with in the second part. 

12. Isvara PratyabhijiSa Vivj^ti Vimarsini. 

It is an unpublished commentary of AbhinaVa on Utpala- 
carya’s commentary called “Vivrti” on his own Pratyabhijna 
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Sfitras, as Abhinava himself states in one of the introductory 
verses to this book : — 

.^“S'rimal Laksmanagupta darsitapathah 

sripratyabhijnavidhau 

Tlkarthapravimarsinlm racayate vrttim prasisyo gurob.” 
This is the penultimate work of Abhinava. It clears up 
most of the points which are not very clear in the LaghvT 
Vimarsim. But the readers will be pained to know that 
Utpalacarya’s Tika, on which it is a commentary, has 
not so far been found inspite of vigorous searches made 
by so many enthusiasts. Perhaps, unfortunately, it is 
irrecoverably lost. 

The eight smaller works of Abhinava, which we are 
giving in Appendix (B) to this thesis, can be divided into two 
classes : (I) propagandistic booklets or leaflets on the Trika 

S'aivaism and (II) Stotras. To the former belong : 

13. Anuttarastika, 

14. Paramartha Dvadasika, 

15. Paramartha Carca and 

16. Mahopadesa Viihsatika. 

And to the latter class belong 

17. Krama Stotra, 

18. Bhairava Stava, 

19. Dehastha Devata Cakra Stotra and 

20. Anubhava Nivedana. 

All the four pamphlets are concerned with the explana- 
tion of the phenomenon of the universe as non- different 
from the highest reality, which is spoken of as “Anuttara” 
in the first, ‘‘Paramartha” in the second and the third and 
“Prapancottlrna” and “Vikamurti” in the last of the first 
group. They state that the realisation of the highest reality, 
as they represent it, is the only way to salvation. 
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The first line of the second verse of the Annttarastika - 

“Sarhsarosti na tattvatas taniibhjrtam bandhasya 

vartaiva ka’* 

is quoted by Jayaratha in his commentary on the 
Tantraloka in, 99. Although in this work we find some 
of the similes very commonly used by the Vedantins to 
explain the unreality of the universe, for instance :~~ 

‘ ‘M ithyamohakrdesa ra j jubhu jagacchayapisacabhramah, ’ ’ 
yet it would be a mistake to think that the Trika 
conception of the universe is the same as that of the 
Vedanta. For, the former is Abhasavada and the latter is 
Vivartavada. For fuller information on this refer to the 
2nd chapter in the 2nd part. 

Paramartha Dvadasika was known as Advaya Dvadasi- 
ka also, because the second verse 

“Yadyatattvapariharapurvakaiti tattvam e§i 

tadatattvam eva hi 

Yadyatattvam atha tattvam eva vS tat tvam eva 

nami tattvam Idrsam.” 

P, D., g. 2, 

is quoted by Ramyadevacaiya in his commentary on 
Cakrapaninatha’s Bhavopahara, S. 45, with the introductory 
remark “Advayadvadasikayamapi.” 

As regards Stotras, about the first two, viz., the Krama 
and the Bhairava, we have already spoken in discussing the 
date of Abhmavagupta. Here it may be added in 
connection with the latter that in old Pandit families of 
Kashmir there is still current a tradition which says that 
Abhinava, while entering the Bhairava cave for his last 
Samadhi, was reciting this Stotra. 

In the Dehastha Devata Cakra Stotra Abhinava shows 
that the attendant deities of Siva, mentioned in the Purapas, 
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are found associated with him even when he is in the body 
as a limited self (S'iva eva grhitapasubhavah). Though in the 
latter case their names and forms are different yet their 
functions are the same. For instance, in the Puranas he is 
said to have got two door-keepers, Ganesa and Batuka. 
They accompany him even when he assumes limitations as 
an individual (Pasupramata) to guard two of the nine doors 
of the body. Of course, in this case, they are called Prana 
and Apana. Jayaratha echoes this very idea when in his 
commentary on the Tantraloka I, 6, he says the following 
with regard to Ganesa and Batuka:-™ 

*‘Asya hi pranavyaptirasti ityevaih nirdisanti guravah” 

and 

‘'‘Vastuto hi apanavyaptirasyasti ityevarh iiirdesah’V 
respectively. 

Regarding the Anubhava Nivedana it may be stated 
here that we attribute it to Abhinava on the authority of a 
tradition only. We have so far not been able to find any 
internal or external literary evidence to support it. The 
colophon says nothing about its authorship and no quotation 
from it have we, so far, discovered anywhere. We are, 
therefore, not quite sure that the tradition is well founded. 
We have, however, included it in the list of Abhinava’s 
works, because we found it in an old collection of Abhinava’s 
Stotras in the possession of Harabhatt Shastri of Kashmir. 
21 . Tantroccaya. 

This is another summary of the great work, Tantraloka, 
smaller than the Tantrasara but bigger than the Tantra- 
vatadhanika. Although both the introductory and the 
cJoncluding verses speak of its being a work of Abhinava, 
yet the language, the style and the method of treatment 
of the snbject matter, give rise to grave doubt about its 
being from the pen of Abhinava-. 
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22. Ghatakarparakulaka Vivm. 

Ghatakarpara is an interesting poem of twenty one 
verses. It is of the type of the famous Meghaduta. 
There is just one point of difference: while Meghaduta is 
from the lips of the lover, here it is the separated beloved 
that mostly speaks, only a few lines being from others 
such as her friend and messenger etc.^ It is interesting 
to note in this connection that according to the published 
commentary of Pandit Ramcharit Sharma, a modern scholar, 
the whole of the poem is from the beloved. Its author, 
according to the tradition inherited and recorded by 
Abhinava, was Kalidasa.^ Its title was probably suggested 
by the word “Ghatakarpara” occurring in the last line of 
the poem in which the author, being extremely confident 
of his all-surpassing skill in writing Yamakas, humorously 
vows to carry water in a potsherd for him who can defeat 
him in writing Yamakas.® 

The Vivrti is Abhinava’s learned and interesting 
commentary on the work under discussion.^ According to 
him the 20th verse is not from the pen of Kalidasa ; it is a 
later interpolation.® The belief, therefore, in some quarters 
that this poem is a composition of the poet, Ghatakarpara, 
who, according to a literary tradition® was one of the 
nine gems in the court of King Vikramaditya, is evidently 
ill-founded. 

In addition to the twenty-one verses commented upon 
by Abhinava, there is a benedictory verse in the beginning. 
The MS. gives number one to this verse and two to the 
following. The question, therefore, naturally arises “Is it 
a part of the poem ?” For the following reasons our opinion 
on this point is that it is a benedictory verse of Abhinava 

1. Gh. V. (MS.) 2. Gh. V. (MS^ 3. Gh., p. 26, 

4. Gh. V. (MS.) 5. Gh. V. (MS.) 6. T. V. 

9 





at the commencement of the commentary and not the first 
verse of the poem. Its wrong place and the wrong number 
of the first introductory verse of the poem are due to 
scribal mistakes : — 

(I) Had it been a part of the poem Abhinava would 
not have left it uncommented. 

(II) While Kalidasa often, particularly in minor poems, 
does^ not offer benediction, Meghaduta and Srutabodha 
tor instance, we have not so far discovered any work of 
Abhinava without a benedictory verse in the beginning, 

edition Ninmya Sagar 

It may be pointed out here that the published test 
^ffers from that of the MS., on which our study is baaed, 
on the following points. For convenient reference we call 
the former “A” and the latter “B”. 

the verses from 

tne 15th to the 19th in “B”. 

15th and 21st of “A" are not found 
Similarly the 10th verse of -B” is not found 

23. Bimbapratibimba VaDA 

Kashit" catalogues (1) Dr. Bflhler’s 

™ ' catalogue and (2) Dr. Bhandarkar’s Report of 
the collection of Sanskrit MSS. in 1875-76. A carefuf study 
of a copy of the MS nf i-ha t • stuay 

bv f r work m question, kindly supplied 

by the curator of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 11.1^ 

wor^’f A^T noticed as a separate 

theoXinhe N -”•! Bimbapratibimba 

ry of the Naiyayikas and establishes that of the gaivas. 
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A comparison of the verses 1 to 23 of the third Ahnika and 
the commentary thereon with the MS. No. 469 of 1875-76 in 
the B. O. R. I. will convince anybody. In fact the colophon 
very clearly states that the Bimbapratibimba Vada is only 
an extract from the Tantraloka.^ 

24, Anuttara Tattva Vimarsini Vrtti 

Prof. P. P. S. Shastri’s descriptive catalogue of the 
MSS. in the Tanjore Palace Library informs us that there 
are two MSS. of this work in the said Library ; but un- 
fortunately both of them are incomplete. The extracts given 
by the learned Professor leave no doubt about Abhinava’s 
authorship of the work It may be pointed out here that 
there is no foundation for Prof. P. P. S. Shastri’s guess : — 

“The work under notice is perhaps his (Abhinava’s) 
commentary on Utpalacarya’s Isvarapratyabhijfia, a 
metrical summary of Saivaisra.” 

A careful comparison of the extracts from the MS, on 
pages 6360-1 with the Paratriihsika Vivarana of 
Abhinavagupta, published by the Research Department of 
Kashmir, leaves no doubt about its being another and 
smaller commentary of Abhinava on the Paratriiiisika, an 
extract from the Rudrayamala Tantra. Compare, for 
instance, the following : — 

“Iha khaiu svatmadevataiva pramathyamanavasthayam 
atmaiiaiii paramarsenanavaratam prcchatityata ucyate : — • 

“S'rldevyuvaca” 

Kim prcchatityata aha : — 

“Anuttaram” iti 
“Anuttaraih svatmadeva 
Sadyah ka ,ra siddhidam 
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Yena vijnanamatreiia 
Khecarlsamatam vrajet” 

T. C., 6360-™-! 
and 

‘‘S'rldevyuvaca” 

“Anuttaram kathaiii deva 
Sadyah kaulika siddhidam 
Yena vijnatamatrena 
Khecarlsamatam vrajet.” 

P. T. V., 3. 

The few small differences between the two texts can be 
explained as due to either scribal mistakes or local variations 
in reading. 

A set of his works dealing with the Aniittara, Abhinava 
used to refer to^as “Anuttaraprakriya”. This fact we learn 
from Jayaratha's following comment on the above word : 

‘ Anuttaraprakriyayamiti paratrirhsika-vivaranadavityar- 
thah.” 

T. A., Comm., VI, 249. 
The two works under discussion are apparently of the 
said set. It was a common practice among the Kashmir- 
writers of the 10th and the 11 th centuries to write more than 
one commentary on the same work. Utpalacarya, the 
grand teacher of Abhinava, for instance, has written two 
commentaries on his own Isvarapratyabhijaakarika, namely, 
the Vrtti and the Vivrti, the first being the smaller of 


CHAPTER III 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF HIS THOUGHT , 

In the last chapter we have divided the literary activity 
of Abhinava into three periods and have placed the Tantric 
period first of all. In this chapter we propose to trace the 
historical background of his Tantric, philosophic and alahkarika 
thoughts. We may state at the very outset that our subject 
being “A Study of Abhinavagupta”, we do not mean to 
follow the traditional method of tracing the origin of the 
three subjects, on which he worked, to some ideas found in the 
Vedas and their development through the later literature till 
they got the respective names by which they are now known. 
We shall strictly confine ourselves to stating what idea of 
their history we get from the writings of Abhinava himself, 
and of his immediate predecessors, to whom he often refers, 
to enable the reader to picture to himself the stages in the 
development of these ideas at which Abhinava took them 
up and the modifications which he introduced into them. 
We may further add that certain statements in the following 
pages will appear more mythical than historical, particularly 
in the part, dealing with the history of the Tantric literature. 
But they have been given a place here, partly to let the 
reader know the orthodox belief in its high antiquity and 
partly for a grain of historical truth that we find therein. 

I Historical Background OF HIS Tantric Ideas 

The belief among the orthodox B'aiVas even today is 
that the S'aivagamas are of eternal existence like the Vedas. 
To this belief Abhinava has given a phildsophical explanation 
in the Malinl Vijaya Vartika which can be briefly put as 
follows ; — 

“Creation, or, to be more exact, manifestation, is, 







according to the Trika, of two kinds. One relates to 
speech and the other to substance (vacyavacakatmaka). 
Speech also is represented to be of two kindSj divine and 
human. The S'aivagamas are the divine speech and as 
such are the grossest manifestation of the supreme vimarsa, 
as different from the individual vimarsa which is the cause 
of the ordinary human speech. Speech, as we have already 
shown in the course of our treatment of the Paratrimsika 
Vivarana, has an eternal existence in a state of identity 
with the Para. The agamas are but divine speech, and 
as such they also have similar eternal existence. According 
to the Trika, therefore, there can be nothing like an origin of 
the S'aivagamas. There is only appearance or reappearance 
of them at the divine will.” 


These Agamas originally consisted of nine crores of 
verses. Bhairava alone knew them all. This agamic lore, 
however, considerably lost in bulk as it was handed down 
by one divine being to the next after him. Literary 
tradition definitely says that the number of known verses 
decreased by one crore in the case of each of the remaining 
eight divine beings according to the order of their succession, 
shown below : — 


1. Bhairava. 

2. Bhairavi Devi, 

3. Svacchanda. 

4. Lakula, 

5. Anurat. 

6. Gahanesa. 


8. Sakra, 

9. Gum. 


The last mentioned, namely, Guru, taught the known 
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portion of the Agamas in parts to the following eight* 
according to their individual receptive power - 

1. Daksa etc. 

2. Saihvarta etc. 

3. Vamana etc, 

4. Bhargava. 

5. Bali. 

6. Sirhha. 

7. Vinatabhu. 

8. Vasukinaga. 

Out of the part of the Agamas in heaven (in the 
possession of S’akra ?) Ravana took one-half, which was 
partly handed down from generation to generation in the 
following order : — 

1. Bibhlsana. 

2. Rama. 

3. Laksmana. 

4. Siddhas. 

5. Danavas. 

6. Guhyakas. 

7. Yogins. 

This, in brief, is the orthodox history of the S'aivagamas 
from the time of Satyayuga to our age (Kaliyuga) as given 
by Abhinava in the 35th Ahnika of the Tantraloka. It is 
based^ on the authority of the Siddha Tantra and the 
tradition that he heard from his teachers^. 

But when the iron age (Kaliyuga) was sufficiently 
advanced, the sages, who were in possession of the S'aiva 
tantiic traditions, retired to places inaccessible to ordinary 
mortals. The S'aiva tantric tradition, therefore, dis- 
app eared fro m the ^rdinary society and spiritual darkness 

1. T. A., Ah. 35. "(MSd ^ ~ 
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prevailed. Once S'rlkantha, (this is one of the names of 
S'iva) while roaming over the mountain Kailasa, was 
touched with pity for the suffering humanity, which was 
then immersed in spiritual darkness caused by the dis- 
appearance of the S'aivagamas, He, therefore, instructed 
the sage, Durvasas, to revive the S'aivagamic teaching. 
The sage accordingly divided all the S'aivagamas into three 
classes according as they taught monism, dualism or 
monism-cum- dualism, imparted their knowledge to his three 
mind-born sons, Tryambaka, Amardaka and S'rlnatha 
respectively, and charged each one of them separately with 
the mission of spreading the knowledge of their respective 
agamas. Thus there came into existence three S'aiva 
Tan trie Schools, each known by the name of the first 
earthly propagator. It may be noted here that there is 
one more agamic school which is known as ‘half-Tryambaka’ 
(ardhatryambaka) because it was founded by a descendant 
of Tryambaka on the side of his daughter. 

We have not made any considerable attempt up to this 
time to search for the preceptorial lines of the Dvaita and 
the Dvaitadvaita Tantras. Whatever information, however, 
we have been able to collect from the available sources on 
the teachers of these two schools and their contributions to 
the S'aiva literature, to which there are repeated references 
in Abhinava’s works, we shall put in the middle of this very 
chapter. As regards the successive teachers of the Advaita 
Tantras, we find a tolerably good account in the closing 
chapter of the Sivadrsti of Somananda, the great grand 
tea,cher of Abhinava. In that he represents himself to be 
the 19th descendant of Tryambaka, the founder of the Advaita 
Tantric School, Of the first fourteen ancestors after 
Tryambaka he did not know much . His account of the 
fifteenth is a little definite. According to this, his name 
was Saihgamaditya ; he married a Brahmana girl, came 
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to Kashmir in the course o£ his roaming and settled down 
there. The names of the three descendants between 


oraer oi tneiri succession s— 

1. Varsaditya. 

2. Arunaditya. 

3. Ananda^. 

In the foregoing account of the origin of the system in 
the hoary past, its long propagation, gradual decay, temporary 
disappearance and reappearance at the time from which 
the history now is traceable, there is nothing extraordinary. 
This seems to have been the traditional method of describing 
the high antiquity of a system. Leaving other books of 
lesser importance aside, if we take up such an important 
book as the Bhagavadgita we find that there too Kr§na 
similarly speaks of the antiquity of the Earmayoga in the 
following lines in the beginning of the 4th Chapter : — 


Vivasvan manave praha manuriksvakavebravit 
Evam paramparapraptam idarh rajarsayo viduh 
Sa kaleneha mahata yogo na§tah Parantapa 
Sa evayam maya tedya yogah proktah puratanah.” 

Bh. G., ch. IV, S'. 1-2. 

All this, however, is not without any historical 
importance. Here also . the shrewd eye of a researcher can 
find a few grains of historical truth. And what Our not very 
much trained eyes have been able to find in the above 
account we state as follows ; — 
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whose date of birth we have fixed at about the middle of the 
10th century A. D, It is, therefore, very probable that he 
was a contemporary of Bhatta Kallata, who, as we know 
from the Rajataranginl, lived in the reign of king 
Avantivarman of Kashmir (855-883 A, D.) In fact Bhatta 
Kallata also was a great grand teacher of Abhinava from 
the side of Bhattenduraja, who was Abhinava’s teacher in 
the BhagavadgTta. For, Bhattenduraja was a pupil of 
Mukula, son of Bhatta Kallata. This statement is based on 
the combined authority of Bhattenduraja’s commentary on 
the Kavyalankara Sara and Mukula’s Abhidhavrtti Matrka 
in which the following lines occur ; — 

“S'rutva saujanyasindhor dvijavara Mukulat” 
and 

“Bhatta Kallata putrena Mukulena nirupita 

Suri prabodhanayeyam Abhidhavrtti Matrka.” 

If, therefore, Somananda belonged to the later half of 
the 9th century A. D., it would not be wrong to say that 
the monistic, the dualistic and the dualistic-cum-monistic 
schools of Saivaism arose in the last quarter of the 
4th century A. D. For, if we follow the traditional method 
of allowing 25 years for each generation we will have to 
admit that a period of four hundred and fifty years inter- 
vened between Tryambaka, the founder of the monistic school 
of Saivaism, and Somananda, the founder of the Pratyabhijna 
school because, the latter was the 19th descendant of the 
former.; ■ - 

Thus, if different philosophical schools of S'aivaism arose 
towards the end of the 4th century A. D. it naturally follows 
that before that time there was no such distinction. This 
conclusion finds support in Abhinava’s account of early 
Saivaism, because in that no difference of any kind is stated 
or indicated to have existed. Perhaps before that time 
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Saivaism wa;s simply a form of worship of the particular 
deity after which the faith was called and the introduction 
of the philosophical element came much later as a result of 
the inliuence of Buddhism. 

It is not possible for us to state the time of composition 
of the different TantraSj because very few of them are so 
far available. How can any correct conclusion be possible 
unless all of them or at least a respectable number of them 
be carefully read ? As regards their division into the three 
Saiva schools, there seems to have existed a difference of 
opinion a little before the time of Abhinava ; for, there is 
the evidence of Kseraaraja that the Svacchanda Tantra, on 
which he has commented from the point of view of Saiva 
monism, was before his time explained in accordance with 
the principles of dualism. 

(“Namnaiva bhedadrstir vidhiita yenasvatantratatattva 
Srlmat Svatantra Tantram bhedavyakhyam na tat sahate.”) 

Abhinavagupta, however, has made a clear cut division of 
these in his Tantraloka as follows : — 

“Dalastadasavasvastabhmnam yacchasanam vibhoh.’’ 

T. A., I, 35. 

And Jayaratha in his commentary on the above verse 
has given the list of the Tantras as follows ;•— > 

Dvaita Tantras. 

1. Kamaja. 

2. Yogaja. 

3. Cintya. 

4. Maukuta. 

5. AihSumat. 

6. Dlpta. 

7. Katana. 
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8. Ajita. . 

9. Suksma. 

10. Sahasra. 

This division, according to his own statement is based 
on the authority of the SrT SrIkanthT. 

(Etacca Sri Srikanthyam abhidhaiiapurvakam vistarata 
uktam. T. A., Comm., I, 39.) 

This authority was probably a recent one, and, therefore, 
was perhaps disputed. This supposition alone can Justify 
the existence of a dualistic interpretation of the Svacchanda 
Tantra. 

In the introduction to the Mygendra Tantra occurs 
the following quotation, giving the names of the ten s'iva 
Tantras. This authority is different from that quoted by 
Jayaratha 

“Kamikam Yogajam vatha tatha Cintya^ca Karanam 
Ajitarii Dipta Stiksmau ca Sahasra^ca tathamsuman 
Suprabhedastatha hyete saivah samparikirtitah.” 

Introd., Mr. T., P, 2. 

It may be noted here that the MS. with the help of 
which the present edition of the Tantraloka was brought out, 
was, perhaps, mutilated in that part which states the names 
of the dualistic Tantras and, therefore, there is left a gap 
after giving six names. We have, however, completed the 
list with the help of Dr. Farquhar’s Outline of Religious 
Literature in IMia P.193, in all the ten 

names. It may be pointed out in this that this 

list instead of Mahkuta and Kamaja, gives Suprabha and 
Kamika. At present we have not got sufficient material at 
our disposal to explain this difference. 
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Dvaitadvaita Tantras. 

1. Vijaya. 

2. Ni^vasa. 

3. MadgTta. 

4. Parame^vara. 

5. Mukhabimba. 

6. Siddha 
7» Santana 

8. . Narasiriihaka 

9. Candramsu 

10. Vlrabhadra 

11. Agneya 

12. Svayambhuva 

13. Visara 

14. Raurava 

15. Vimala 

16. Kirana 

17. Lalita 

18. Saurabbeya 

It is interesting to note here that Abhinava in his Tan- 
traloka has given quotations from some of these Tantras 
also in support of certain views propounded therein. F'or 
the list of these and the contexts in which references to them 
occur consult appendix (B) 

Advaita Tantras. 

The advaita Tantras consist of eight groups, each 
comprising eight Tantras and having a separate name as 
shown below : — ^ 

(I) Bhairava Tantras. 

1. Svacchanda 

2. Bhairava 

3. Canda 
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4. Krodha 

5. Unmatta Bhairava 

6. Asitadga 
Mahocchusma 

8. KapalTia 

(II) Yamala Tantras 

9. Brahmayamala 

10. Vi§^iuyamala 

11. Svacchanda (Yamala) 

12. Rura 

13 ? 

14. Atharvana 

15. Rndra 

16. Vetala 

(III) Mata. 

17. Rakta 

18. Lampata 

19. Lak§mTmata 

20. Mata 

21. Calika 

22. Pingala 

23. Utphollaka 

24. Vilvadya 

(IV) Mangala 

25. Picu Bhairavi 

26. Tantra Bhairavi 

27. Tata 

28. Brahml Kala 

29. Vijaya 

30. Candra 

31. Mangala 

32. Sarvamafigala 
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(V) GaKRaSTAKA 

33. Mantracakra 

34. Varnacakra 

35. S'akticakra 

36. Kalacakra 

37. Binducakra 

38. Nadacakra 

39. Guhyacakra 

40. Eliacakra 

(VI) Bahurupa. 

41. Andhaka 

42. Rurabheda 

43. Aja 

44. Mcila 

45. Varnabhantha 

46. Vidafiga 

47. Matrrodana 

48. Jvalin 

(VII) Vagisa 

49. Bhairavl 

50. Citrika 

51. Hamsa 

52. Kadambika 

53. Hdlekha 

54. Candralekha 

55. Vidyuliekha 

56. Vidyumat 

(VIII) Sikhastaka 

57. Bhairavi ^ikha 

58. Vina 

59. Vinamaiji 

60. Sammoha 
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61. Pamara 

62. Atharvaka 

63. Kabandha 

64. Siragcheda 

This list of sixty-four monistic Tantras is based on the 
authority of the S'rlkanthi, a S'aiva work quoted by 
Jayaratha in his commentary on the Tantraloka, I, 42 — 3. 
We may add here that the above list of 64 Tantras is 
different from the one given in the S'abdartha Cintamani 
under ‘‘Tantra” on page 1048. The latter is based on the 
authority of the Siddhi Sarasvata and has certain names 
of Tantras in common with the former, e. g. Svatantra and 
Rudra Yamala etc. and mentions the names of certain others 
which are quoted by Abhinava in the Tantraloka, though 
not included in Jayaratha’s list. 

The fourth S’aiva Tantric School. 

The fourth school of S'aivaism owed its existence to a 
descendant of Tryambaka on his daughter’s side and, there- 
fore, was called Ardha-Tryambaka. The evidence which we 
have been able to collect so far leads us to think that it is 
the same system as that which is referred to in the Tantra- 
loka as Kula-Prakriya. For, acccording to the statement of 
Jayaratha in the introduction to T, A., Ah. I, 7, 
Abhinava deals with the teachings of both the Tantra and 
the Kula in his Tantraloka. Abhinava also pays his 
homage to his teachers in both the schools, as the following 
quotation shows 

“Evaiica tantraprakriyopisannagurvabhimukhikarana- 
nantararh visrantisthanataya kulaprakriyagurum api 
utkar§ayati.” T, A., Comm., I, 31. 

If we read the following verse with the introduction to it. 


D 


given above, it becomes evident that Sambhunatha was his 
teacher in the Kula system 

“Jayatat jagaduddhrtiksamosau 




T. A., I, 31. 

Now in the concluding portion of the Tantraioka Ah. 37, the 
author, while enumerating his teachers in different branches, 
refers to this very ,^ambhunatha not only as his teacher in 
the fourth school 

(“Turyakhyasantatimahodadhipurnacandrah 
Sri Somatah sakalavit kila Sambhunathah.” 

T. A., Ah. 37, S'. 61. (MS.) 

but also an a pupil of Soma, which is an abbreviated form 
of Somadeva, who was S'ambhunatha’s teacher in Atimarga 
or Kulamarga, as the following statement of Jayaratha in 
his commentary on the Tantraioka, I, 213, coupled with a 
quotation makes clear : — 

“S'rl Sumatinathasya Somadevah S'isyah tasya S'rl 
S'ambhunathali yad vaksyati SS'rl Somatah sakalavit 
kila >S'ambhunathah” 

■ ■ ' yattii „ 

“Kagcid daksinabhumipi'thavasatih sriman vibhur Bhairavah 
Pahcasrotasi satimargavibhave gastre vidhata ca yah 
Lokebhut Sumatis tatah samudabhut tasyaiva ^isyagranlh 
S'limanchambhuriti prasiddhim agamaj-Jalandharat pT^atah’ 
ityanyatroktarii tat paramagurvabhiprayena yojyam.” 

We, therefore, hold that the words ^‘atinaya”, “kulamarga” j 
“kallnaya” and “ardhatryambakamathika” stand for the 
same school of S'aivaism. 

11 
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The traceable history of the fourth school. 

We learn from the following quotation in T, A., Comm, 
that it had its origin in Kamarupa (Assam) and that 
its founder was the great sage, Mina alias Macchanda 
Vibhu 

“Bhairavya Bhairavat praptam yogaih vyapya tatah priye 
Tatsakasattu siddhena Mlnakhyena varanane 
Kimarupe mahapithe Macchandena mahatmana.” 

T. A., Comm., I., 24. 
The commentator has cleared the point that Macchanda 
was the founder of the fourth school by describing him as 
“Turyanatha” in the introduction to that Sioka of the 1st 
Ahnika of the Tantraloka in which the author offers his 
salutation to him (Macchanda Vibhu). Here the word 
“turya” stands for “Turyakhyasantati” referred to in a 
quotation given above. 

We know nothing at this stage of the names or number 
of the successive teachers of this school till we come to Sumati, 
the great grand teacher of Abhinava in this branch. He 
belonged to Southern Pitha (Daksinabhcmipithavasatih). 
The names of the.teachers who came after him are given 
below in the order of their succession 

1. Somadeva. 

2. S'ambhunatha. 

3. Abhinavagupta. 

11. Historical background of his philosophic ideas 

TM rise of the monistie Saiva pMlosophi/ in Kmhnir. 

In the preceding few pages we have tried to trace the 
history of the monistic Tantras, on which the monistic S’aiva 
philosophy is based, from the earliest time down to that of 
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Somaiianda (circa 850), It was about this time that 
the monistic S'aiva philosophy arose in Kashmir. 

The causes of its rise. 

The rise of a system presupposes the existence of the 
material out of which it is to be built, of the capable men 
who can give it the required shape and of the immediate 
public necessity which it has to satisfy. A century or so 
before the time of the actual rise of this system, men, 
material and need for any such thing as the monistic S'aiva 
philosophy were all lacking in Kashmir. For, we have shown 
above how monistic Tantras, on which this system is based, 
had their origin outside the valley of Kashmir ; how the 
traditional Tantric lore was brought to Kashmir only about 
the middle of the 8th century by the fourth ancestor of 
Somananda and how Atrigupta, the renowned S'aiva philoso- 
pher of Kannauj and the earliest known ancestor of Abhinava, 
the greatest authority on the Pratyabhijna, was brought to 
Kashmir by king Lalitaditya sometime after 740 A, D. And 
we know from the following quotation : — 

‘’‘Sutraiii vrttir vivrtir LaghvI BrhatTtyubhe Vimarsinyaii 
Prakaranavivaranapancakam iti sastram 

Pratyabhijhayah,’’ 

given by Miidhava in his Sarvadarsana Samgraha that the 
Pratyabhijna literature is a mere exposition of the principles 
laid down by Somananda in his S'ivadrsti, which w'as called 
by him “Prakarana” and that the authoritative books on 


this are the following ; — 


1. 

Pratyabhijna Sutra. 

] 

2. 

„ „ Vrttk 

[• Utpala. 

3. 

„ „ Vivrti. 

1 

4, 

„ „ Vimarsini. 1 

- Abhinava 

5. 

„ „ Vivrti Vimarta. j 
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We know also that all these three writers belonged to the 
two learned immigrant families, namely, of Somananda 
and of Abhinava, referred to above. 

Thus a century before the rise of the monistic system 
Kashmir was lacking both in men and material for building 
np its own school of philosophy. As for the public necessity, 
there is evidence to show that there was none. In support of 
this statement we would content ourselves here with simply 
quoting Dr. Stem’s remark which endorses our view that the 
general public were quite satisfied with the then existing 
religious conditions and did not require any philosophical 
system to satisfy their spiritual needs : — 

‘The contrast, which this (Kalhana’s) partiality for 
Buddhist cult and traditions presents to avowed Saivaism 
of Kalhana, is more apparent than real. For centuries 
before Kalha^a’s time Buddhism and the orthodox creeds had 
existed peacefully side by side in Kashmir. As far as the 
laity was concerned they had to a great extent amalgamated. 
His own narrative from the point where it reaches historical 
ground gives ample proof of this. Of almost all royal and 
private individuals, who are credited with the foundation of 
Buddhist Stupas and Viharas, it is recorded that they, or 
at least members of their family, with equal z&dX endowed 
also shrines of Siva or Visnu.” R. T., Introd., P. 9 

Ancient faith of Kashmir. 

^ One question will naturally arise here in the reader’s 
mind, viz., if Tantric ^aivaism is a thing of later introduc- 
tion m Kashmir, what was its religion before that ? 
Before attempting to answer this question we may state here 
that for our answer we have primarily to depend upon what 
little historical truth we find in Kaihana’s mostly legendary 
account of the earlier kings of Kashmir. After this introduc- 
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tory remark we may at once say that it was a polytheistic 
religion, as described in the Nilamata Purana and that S'iva, 
as associated with his spouse, was its most popular god. 
Because, when a religious point arises after the coronation 
of Yasovatl, the 3rd of Gonanda line of Kashmir, Kr§na 
quotes the authority of the Nilamata Purana in support of 
his view (R. T., ch. I, 71-72.) Similarly, when the religion 
of the land is represented to have suffered at the hands of 
the Bauddhas with Nagarjuna as their head, the reference 
is to nothing else than the ritualistic performances prescribed 
in the Nila Purana : — 

“Kriyarh Nllapuranoktam acchindan agamadvisah.” 

R. T., ch. I, 178. 

Further, when Candra, a descendant of Ka^apa, propitiated 
Nila, the lord of the (Kashmir) Nagas, who being angry 
at the suspension of the customary oblation because of 
Buddhistic influence, had sent down the destructive snow- 
fall, the religion that was revealed to him anew was no other 
than that of the Nila Purana. (R. T., ch. I, 183.) 

Whatever opinion we may hold about Kalhana’s account 
of the kings and their administration in the earlier part of 
his chronicle, in view of the fact that Tantric S'aivaism was 
of as late introduction into Kashmir as the 8th century A. D. 
and that when Buddhism entered Kashmir at the time of 
Asoka there was already a religion there, the prominent 
feature of which was the worship of Ardhanari Natesvara, it 
will not be unreasonable to suppose that Kalhana at least 
in his statement in regard to the ancient faith or religion of 
the land is generally not wrong. 

Soil for the growth op Tantric S'aivaism. 

It has been pointed out in the preceding two paragraphs 
that the old religion of the land of Kasyapa was polytheistic 
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with a special inclination towards ritualistic S'aivaism, 
It was purely a traditional faith and had no literature of 
its own at the time of the advent of Buddhism in Kashmir 
in the reign of Asoka (273-232 B. C,). But so wise was 
then the way in which Buddhism was spread, so non- 
interfering was the religious policy and so judicious was 
the royal patronage of different religions that Brahmanas 
did not very much feel the advent of the new religion. 
Antagonism of Brahmanas, however, was aroused when in 
consequence of Kaniska’s gift (125-60 A. D.) of Kashmir to 
Buddhistic Church*, Nagarjuna came to power and began 
to use his power of both learning and position to spread 
Buddhism. The fact that this was the time when the 
struggle between Buddhism and S'aivaism began seems to 
find support in the tradition recorded by Varadaraja in the 
following introductory verse to his Vartika on Vasugupta’s 
S'iva Sutras : — 

‘‘Nagabodhyadibhih siddhair nastikanam purahsaraih 
Akrante jivalokesmin atmesvaranirasakaih.” 

S. V., 1. 

Here we take “'Nagabodhi” to stand for “Nagarjuna 
Bodhisattv a,” on the following authority : — 

“Nagarjunena sudhiya bodhisattvena palitah,” 

R.T.,!, 175. 

The immediate effect of this was that the teachings of 
the local religion, which were till then simply a matter of 
floating traditions, were systematised for the first time by a 
pious Brahmana ascetic, Candradeva. This in our opinion 
is the one historical truth in Kalhana’s story of the destruc- 
tive snow-fall sent by Nila, enraged at the abeyance of 
religious rights prescribed in the Nila Purapa in consequence 
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of Nagarjuna’s propaganda (R. T., I, 177-184). The story 
is, otherwise, as pointed out by Dr. Stein, (R. T., Introd. 
P.77) “but the r<i;chaiiffe of an ancient legend told in the 
Nilamata Purana, which relates the deliverance of Kashmir 
from the plague of the Pisacas through the rites revealed 
by Nila Naga.” 

What important events took place in the following 
six hundred years in the history of the local faith of 
Kashmir we do not know anything about. The only 
thing that we can say is that the local religion being 
polytheistic accepted Buddha also as one of its gods. 
Therefore, whatever conflict of views may have existed 
among the priests of both Buddhism and S'aivaism regarding 
religious matters, common people, as has already been 
stated, followed a mixed faith. That both influenced 
each other was a matter of course. Thus there developed 
a religion which w'as neither purely Buddhistic nor purely 
S'aivaite, but was a harmonious mixture of the meditative 
and philosophical aspect of the one and the ritualistic 
aspect of the other ; but as such it had no scriptural 
authority to support it. Thus, there was already the soil 
congenial for the growth of Tantric S'aivaism which gives 
ritual and philosophy more or less the same place as 
was probably given them by the then popular faith, so 
that when it came with all the scriptural support at its 
back, it was accepted by the common people of Kashmir as 
their ancestral faith. Even today Tantric ^aivaism is the 
faith of Kashmir Hindus, though now it is considerably 
mixed with Vedic rituals. 

Influence of S'ANKARACARyA. 

For over nine centuries the local faith had been influenced 
by Buddhism. For about the same period the people of 
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Kashmir jhad professed a mixed faith and had heard enough 
of the idealistic philosophy and perhaps thought also over it. 
Their minds, therefore, were sufficiently trained to receive 
and to retain philosophical ideas. For about a century they 
had seen the Tantric Saiva rituals practised by the two 
great S'aiva families which had migrated into Kashmir and 
had heard their philosophical ideas. Perhaps many families, 
not finding any fundamental difference between this and 
the religion that they and their predecessors had professed 
for centuries, had also accepted it. The decline of 
Buddhism had come. Kumarila Bhatta (about 750 A. D.) 
had shaken its roots. Such was the opportune time when 
S'ankaracarya visited Kashmir some time in the second 
decade of the 9th century after giving his final blow to 
Buddhism in the rest of India (S'afjkara Digvijaya, ch. XVI, 
54-80). Let us state here very clearly that our statement 
about S'ahkaracarya’s visit to Kashmir has no other authority 
than that of the S'ahkara Digvijaya, quoted above. Let 
hs, however, add that it does not appear to be altogether 
baseless : firstly, because it is supported by a local tradition 
which is still current in Kashmir and secondly, because the 
influence of S'afikara’s Tantric philosophy on the Trika is 
so great that the supposition of a personal touch of its 
founder-writers with S'ankara seems to be necessary to 
explain it at such an early time. If we compare the 
philosophical ideas of S'ankara, as contained in his Daksina 
Marti Stotra and explained by his pupil Suresvaracarya 
in his commentary on the above stotra, we find that 
S'ankara’s conception of the ultimate reality is the same 
as that of the Pratyabhijna. In fact he uses all the 
important technical expressions in the same sense in 
which they are used in the PratyabhijnS. Compare for 
instance ; — 

(I) ‘‘Bijasyantarivankuro jagadidam praimirvikalpam punar 
Mayakalpitadesakalakalan5vaicitryacitrlkrtam 
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Maya viva vijrmbhayatyapi mahayoglva yah svecchaya 

Tasmai srI gurumurtaye nama idaifa srI Daksinamurtaye. 

D. M. S., S^2. 

and 

“Cidatmaiva hi devontahsthitam icchavasad bahih 
Yogiva nirapadanam arthajatam prakasayet.” 

1. P. V., 1, 182. 

(II) “Jnanakriye iagatklptau drsyete cetanasraye.” 

D. M. S., Comm. (2), S'* 13. 
and 

“Jnanarh kriya ca bliutanam jivatalh jivanam matam. 

1. P. V„I, 39. 

(III) “Tasmat satta sphuratta ca sarvatrapyanuvartate.” 

D. M. S., Comm. (2), S'. 13. 

and 

“Sa sphuratta mahasatta desakalavisesim.” 

I. P. V., I, 207. 

(IV) ‘‘Jnatrtvam api kartrtvaih svatantryaih tasya kevalam.” 

D. M. S., Comm. (2), S'. 50. 
and ' 

“Kartari jnatari svatmanyadisiddhe mahesvare.” 

I. P. V., I, 29. 

We, therefore, feel that, whatever be the amount of 
fiction with which Madhava may have coloured S'ankara s 
visit to Kashmir, it is not without a grain of truth inas- 
much as the said visit was a fact. Further, we are of 
opinion that S'ankara believed in the monistic Tantras, as 
the epithet “sarvatantrasvatantra” in his virudavall indi- 
cates ; that the Tantras, the authority of which he accepted, 
were sixty-four in number, aS his reference to them in his 
own Saundarya Laharl in the following line: — 

‘‘Catuhsastya tantraih sakaiam abhisandhaya bhuvanam 
clearly shows ; that he had a special inclination towards 
12 
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the Tantric practices of Kashmir, as his establishing 
S'ricakra in some of his Mathas testifies ; and that in his 
exposition of the Vedanta he was greatly influenced by the 
philosophical parts of the aforesaid Tantras, as we shall 
point out at different places in the philosophical portion of 
this thesis. 

The visit of such a great person, particularly after 
uprooting Buddhism in the course of his Digvijaya, (if this 
be taken to be an historical fact) was of no little importance 
to the philosophical system that was soon to come into 
existence. This visit purged the local faith of its Buddhistic 
element, strengthened the position of the new Tantric creed, 
which was brought by the two immigrant families and had 
already begun to be accepted by the populace, and aroused 
their curiosity to know more about the new creed. 

The rise of Kashmir S'aivaism. 

Thus men and material being already there in the two 
immigrant families and those that followed them, as for 
instance, that to which Vasugupta, the author of the S'iva 
Sutra, belonged, and the need for a systematic presentation 
of the new faith in both its philosophical and ritualistic 
aspects having been created by the visit of S'ankaracarya, 
the Kashmir S'aivaism made its appearance without much 
delay. 

Our object in these pages, we may state here, is not to 
trace the history of the divine S'aiva literature so much as 
to give an idea of the human literature that had been written 
before Abhinava on the subject of Kashmir S'aivaism so as to 
clearly show what our great writer contributed to it. In 
this chapter, therefore, we shall deal with the writings of his 
predecessors only. We shall speak on his successors in the 
next chapter and shall show how far he influenced their 
ideas. 
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The Spanda Branch. 

(I ). Vasngupta and his S%a Sutra, 

On the authority of the Rajatarangini (ch. V, 66) we 
know that Bhatta Kail ata, the pupil of Vasugupta was a con- 
temporary of Avantivarman, King of Kashmir (855-883 A.D.). 
There he is referred to as “siddha”. It is, therefore, evident 
that at that time he was an old man of established reputation. 
Vasugupta, the teacher of Kallata, therefore, it is natural 
to suppose, beiongedt o the preceding scholastic generation 
extending from about 825 to 850 A. D, We shall, therefore, 
not be wrong if we say that Vasngupta gave a systematic 
form to the philosophical ideas of the monistic Tantras in 
his S'iva Sutras in the next decade after S'ankaracarya’s 
visit to Kashmir towards the end of the second decade of 
the 9th century A. D. 

Ksemaraja, in his introduction to the S'iva Sutra Vimar- 
sinl, records a tradition which says that Vasugupta was not 
the writer but simply the publisher of the Sutras which he 
had found inscribed on a boulder to which he had gone, as 
instructed by S'iva in a dream, and which turned bottom 
upward at the mere touch of his hand. Whatever we may 
think of this tradition, it was believed in by his immediate 
successors, who refer to the S'iva Sutras as of divine author- 
ship. They are divided into three chapters dealing in 
succession with the three ways to final emancipation pointed 
out by the monistic Tantras. 

Other works of Vasugupta. 

2, Spanda Karika. 

There is a difference of opinion about the authorship of 
the Spanda Karika. Utpala Vaignava on the strength of the 
53rd Verse ; — 

“Vasuguptad avapyedaih guros tattvarthadarsinah 
Rahasyara slokayamasa samyak srI Bhatta Kallatah,” 
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attributes its authorship to Kallata. But it has to be noted 
in this connection that this verse is not found in the recension 
of K§emaraja, who attributes the Karika to Vasugupta 
himself probably on the authority of the following verse^ 
found in his recension ; — 

“Labdhvapyalabhyam etaj jhanadhanam hrdguhSntah" 

krtanihiteh 

Vasugupta vacchivaya hi bhavati sada sarvalokasya.” 

S, N., 16. 

About this quotation also it has to be pointed out that as the 
former is not found in the recension of Ksemaraja so the 
latter is not traceable in that of Utpala Vai§nava. We, 
however, follow Ksemaraja because he is supported by 
Mahesvarananda who quotes this verse, as found in Ksema- 
raja’s recension, in his commentary on the very first verse of 
his own MahSrtha Manjari. 

The Spanda Karika is simply an amplification of the 
fundamental principles of S''aivaism, as aphoristically given 
in the S^iva Sutras, It was also called Spanda Sutra. 
Ksemaraja in one of his introductory verses to the Spanda 
Nirnaya refers to it as such : — 

“Samyak sutrasamanvayam parigatirh tattve parasmio 

param. ........... 

S. N., I, 

This work has to be distinguished from “Spanda Sutra” nos. 
518-19 of Dr. Biihler’s report ; for, there the name stands 
for “S'iva Sutra” (consult his extracts from MSS.). 

3. Spandamijta. 

It is mentioned as a separate work of Vasugupta by 
Mr. J. C. Chatterji in his Kashmir S'aivaism P. 37. He 
does not state any authority on this point. But our opinion is 
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that it is the same as the Spanda Karika. In fact the word 
“Spandamrta’* does not stand for the title of a work. It 
is simply a metaphorical expression used for the fundamental 
principles of the Spanda system, as is clear from the use of 
this very word by Ksemaraja in one of the introductory 
verses to his Spanda Nirnaya ; — 

“Spandamrte carvite tii Spandasandohato manak” 

We know that the Spanda Sandoha is Ksemaraja’s com- 
mentary on the first verse of the Spanda Kariki. Another 
place where this word has been found is the concluding 
verse of Kallata’s Spanda Sarvasva : 

“Drbdham mahadevagirau mahe^asvapnopadispcchiva- 

sutrasindhoh 

Spandamrtam yad Vasuguptapadaih S'ri Kallatas tat 

prakaticakara.” 

Here also the word, if at all it stands for the title of a 
work, cannot refer to any other than the Spanda Karika 
itself on which the Spanda Sarvasva is a commentary. 

This verse seems to solve the riddle of the authorship 
of the Spanda Karika. Here Kallata himself represents 
Vasugupta to be the writer of the Spanda Karika ; mark 
the words “Spandamrtarh drbdham” (“Drbhl granthe” 
Panini’s Dhatupatha) and clearly states his work in 
connection with the Karikas to be simply that of a 
publisher : — 

“S'rT Kallatas tat prakatTcakara”. 

Perhaps this is a posthumous work of Vasugupta. If this 
explanation be taken to be correct there will remain no 
difficulty in harmoniously interpreting the two verses given 
above in this connection. For, “Rahasyarh slokayamasa 
samyak”, occurring in the Spanda PradTpika, can, without 
stretching the language, be interpreted as “well published 
the sacred doctrine.” 
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4. Vasavi TIKA on the BHAGAVADGITa 

No complete MS. of this work has so far been dis- 
covered. 

5. Siddhanta Candrika. 

Noticed in Biihler’s catalogue as MS. No. 501. 

(II) Kallata (855 A. D.) 

What little we know about his person we have already 
stated while discussing the date of Vasugupta. Here, 
therefore, we confine ourselves to giving an account of his 
works only. 

1. Spanda Sarvasva. 

It is a commentary on the Spanda Karika. 

2. Tattvartha Cintamani. 

This was a commentary on the last quarter of Vasugupta’s 
S'iva Sutra, as we learn from the 5th introductory verse of 
Bhaskaracarya to his Vartika on the same S'iva SQtra : — 

“Vyakarot trikam ete (ke) bhyah Spandasutraik 

svakaktatTid 

Tattavarthacintamanyakhyatikaya khandam antimam”. 

3. Spanda Sutra. 

From the portion italicized in the above quotation 
it appears that he wrote his own Spanda Sutras also. 

4. MadhuvAhini. 

We have not been able to trace any reference to it 
ourselves ; we are mentioning it here on the authority 
of Mr. J. C. Chatterji’s Kashmir S'aivaism P. 37. 

(Ill) Rama Kantha. 

In the colophon to his commentary on the Spanda 
Karika he speaks of himself as Utpaladeva’s pupil : 

“Krtih srlmad-Utpaladevapadapadmopajlvinah S'rlmad 

Rajanaka Ramakanthasya.” 
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We know that Utpala was Abhinava’s grand teacher and, 
therefore, belonged to the first half of the 10th century A. D. 
We shall, therefore, not be very wrong if we say that he 
(Rama Kantha) lived in the second and the third quarters 
of the 10th century A. D. 

His Works. 

1. Spanda Vivarana SaRAMaTRA. 

This is the name of his above-mentioned commentary 
as is apparent from the colophon ; — 

“Iti Spanda Vivarana Saramatraiii samaptam.” 

Two more works of this author are noted in K. S. with 
an interrogation mark against each. 

2 . Commentary on the Matafiga Tantra ? 

3. Commentary on the Bhagavadgita from the 
S'aiva point of view ? 

(IV) BhAskaracArya, 

Four generations intervened between Kallata and 
Bhaskaracarya. The latter belonged to the fifth generation 
from the former. The following are the names of his pre- 
decessors in the order of their succession^ : — 

1. Pradyumna Bhatta. 

2. Prajnarjuna. 

3. Mahadeva Bhatta. 

4. S'rlkantha Bhatta. 

Abhinavagupta quotes in his Pratyabhijna VimarsinT from the 
Vivekanjana of Divakaravatsa with the following remark : — 
“Yadaha Bhatta Divakaravatso Vivekanjane” 

L P. V., I, 10. 

If we take the word “Divakaravatsa” to mean “son of 
Divakara” as we have reason to do in view of bis referring 


1. S. V., Introd. 
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to himself as “Daivakarih” in S. S. V. referred to above, 
there does not remain much difficulty in fixing his date. 
Abhinavagupta’s Pratyabhijna Vimarsini is the last of his 
available works and came after his BrhatT Vimarsini which was 
completed in 1015, as we have already shown in the chro- 
nological order of his works. And Bhatta Kallata, we know, 
was king Avanti Varman’s contemporary (855). Allowing, 
therefore, a period of about a century for the intervening four 
generations it will not be wrong, in our opinion, to say that 
he was an older contemporary of Abhinava, if not a 
predecessor. 

His Works. 

1. Siva Sctra Vartika (published) 

2. Viveka:Kjana (known from reference) 

3. Kaksya Stotra. 

The last mentioned work is attributed to Bhattadivaka- 
ravatsa by Yogaraja in his commentary on Abhinava’s 
Paramartha Sara P. 103, as the following quotation shows; — 

“Yathaha Bhatta Divakaravatsah 
‘Jate dehapratyayadvipabhange 
Praptaikadhye nirmale bodhasindhau 
Avyavartya tvindriyagramam antar 
ViSvatma tvaih nitya ekovabhasi’ 

iti Kaksya Stotre.” 

The PratyabhijM Branch. 

It may be pointed out at the very outset that the 
Pratyabhijna” also, like the Spanda, is based on the 
monistic Saiva Tantras and that in point of the philosophical 
conception of the universe and its cause, and of the nature of 

the individual self and that of the highest reality there is no 
difference between the two. The only point where the two 
differ is the means of realising the Highest Reality. The 





belong to two different preceptorial lines. The distance of 
both, Somananda and Kallata, from Abhinava is only two 
intervening generations as the following table shows : — 


1. Somananda^ 

2. Utpaladeva 


Kallata 

Mukula 


We can, therefore, safely say that Somananda was 
Kallata’s contemporary, perhaps older, and belonged to the 
close of the first and the beginning of the second half of the 
9th century A, D. 

His Works 

In the next generation after the so called discovery of the 
Siva Sutras by Vasugupta and a sort of running commentary 
thereon in the form of the Spanda Karikas by the same, but 
perhaps before a commentary on the latter by Kallata, 
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1. S'IVAD^§TI. 

While the works on the Spanda branch Just 
mentioned are mere dogmatic statements of the S'aiva 
doctrines, the Sivadrsti is an attempt to present the 
Saiva idealistic monism or monistic idealism in a 
systematic philosophical form coupled with the necessary 
reasoning. It consists of about 700 verses in seven chapters. 
Somananda also, like Vasugupta, claims to have been inspired 
by Siva in a dream, but not simply to go to a boulder to 
find inscribed what was to be propagated, but to systematise 
the philosophical contents of the monistic Tantras.^ He 
clearly states that what he has given in the Sivadrsti, is 
not simply a creation of his own mind, but is based on the 
Sastra “S'ivo data sivo bhokta.”^ We have not so far been 
able to trace this (Quotation in any one of the Agamas to 
which we have had access. But the verse given below, 
of which the above quotation constitutes a part, is very 
well known and is daily recited in the Pandit families 
of Kashmir : — 

“S'ivo data sivo bhokta sivah sarvam idaih jagat 
S'ivo yajati yajnasca yah sivah soham eva hi.” 

We may, however, state that Abhinavagupta, while 
dealing with the Anupayamarga, in the second Ahnika of 
his Tantraloka, declares that he follows the authority of 
the CTrmimahasastra. He further adds that this subject 
has been dwelt upon by earlier teachers beginning with 
Somananda. « The above-mentioned Tantra, therefore, 
was perhaps the authority which Somananda followed. 
The quotation also may be from the same. 

1. Dr., (MS.) ch. 7 . 

2. Dr., (MS.) ch. 7. 

3. T. A., Ah. II. p. 39. 
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2. Viv^Ti, 

This is supposed to have been Somananda’s commentary 
on his own S'ivadrsti. Dr. Stein, however, is of opinion that 
no such work was written by him (Introd. XLII Jammu Cat.) 

3. PaRATRIMSIKa VlV^TI. 

This, as the name implies, was his commentary on the 
Paratriifasika. Abhinava, according to his own statement^, 
follows it in his own commentary on the same (Paratrimsika). 
In fact his object was to discuss the points which were left 
doubtful by Somananda. 

(II) Utpaladeva. 

He was both son and pupil of Somananda. 
(«‘Somanandatmajotpaiaja-Laksmanaguptanathah.” 

T. A., Ah. 37. (MS.) ) 

He, therefore, seems to have lived towards the end of the 
9th and the first half of the 10th century A. D. 

His Works. 

1. IsVARA PRATYABHIJfJA KaRIKA. 

This was the first work on the Pratyabhijna system as 
such. In fact the system owes the name Pratyabhijna to 
this book. Its importance, however, is due to two com- 
mentaries of Abhinava, the VimarsinT and the Vivrti 
Vimarsini. 

2. ISVARA PRATYABHIJf^A Vr:TTI. 

It is a brief commentary mostly concerned with 
clarifying the ideas given in the Isvara Pratyabhijna Karika. 

3, Isvara PRATYABHijf^A TikA. 

Unfortunately it seems to be irrecoverably lost. It 
was a detailed commentary on his Isvara Pratyabhijna 


I. P. TV,, 282, 
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Karika. According to the old way of counting thirty-two 
syllables of a prose book as one verse, it consisted of six 
thousand verses. It is to this that Abhinava refers as Tika 

in one of his introductory verses to the Kvara Pratyabhijna 
Vimarsinl.t It is one of the five books of accepted 
authority on the Pratyabhijna philosophy, referred to by 
Madhava in his summary of the Pratyabhijna system in his 
Sarva Darsana Sahgraha.^ It was on this that Abhinava 
wrote his famous commentary, Brhati Vimarsinl. 

4. Stotravali. 

It has a commentary of K§emaraja. 

5. AjApA Pramatr Siddhi 

6. Isvara Siddhi, 

» » V^TTI. 

8. Sambandha Siddhi. 

>, V^^TTI. 

10. Vj^tti on Soman anda’s Sivad^lot. 

It was written at the request of his own son Vibhrama- 
kara and a BrahmacarT Padmananda by name. That it was 
Utpaladeva’s work is made clear both by an introductory 
verse and colophon given as an extract from the MS. 
No. 4178 in Jammu Cat^ On this point there is the 
additional evidence of the Bhaskarl, which not only 
attributes a commentary on the ^ivadrgti to Utpala but also 
places It before the Isvara Pratyabhijna Karika in the chrono- 
logical order, as the following extract shows :—~ 

Sriman Utpaladevah svagurunirmitaih 
S'ivadrgtyak hyam mahasastram vyakhyaya 

1. I. P. V,, I,3. — 

2. S. D. S., P. 191. 

3. Jammu Cat., MS. 4178, 
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tatpratibimbakalpam karikamayam Isvara 
Pratyabhijnakhyam mahasastram pranTya.” 

All these works are very frequently quoted by Abhinava in his 
works (for illustration vide Appendix (B). 

11. Paramesa Stotravali. 

It is noticed by Dr, Bahier in his Kashmir Report 

MS. No. 458. 

(Ill) Lak§mai:iagupta. 

On the authority of Abhinava, quoted above, he was 
both son and pupil of Utpaladeva. We have already shown 
that he was our great writer’s teacher in both the Darsanas, 
the Pratyabhijha and the Krama. His period of literary 
activity must have extended over the close of the second 
and practically the whole of the third quarter of the 
10th century A. D. It is indeed very strange that no work 
of his has so far been discovered ; nor any quotation from 
or reference to his works even in the writtings of Abhinava 
has so far been found. The only passage where there seems 
to be a reference to his writing is to be met with in one of 
the concluding verses of Abhinava’s BrhatT VimarsinT^. 
In this he is spoken of as ‘‘Srisastrakrt”, We have got no 
information about the nature of the contents of this book. 

Dualist Saiva Writers. 

Here it will not be out of place to speak a little on the 
literary activity of the Saiva dualists, particularly because 
Abhinava himself frequently refers to them. These writers 
we divide into two periods, viz., pre-Abhinavagupta and 
post-Abhinavagupta. And because we are mentioning them 
only by the way to show the relation of other S'aiva schools 
with the one under discussion, we shall, therefore, finish 


1, B. V. (conclusion) 


ghaptee in 
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with the writers of both the periods right here, without 
postponing the treatment of the post-Abhinava dualists till 
we come to the next chapter as in the case of the monists# 


Amalgamation of the Dvaita and the 
Dvaitadvaita Schools. 

It appears that while the monistic S'aiva School was 
doing its work, as described above, the dualistic school 
was not idle. The probability is that the latter began its 
work earlier. For, Ksemaraja, as has already been pointed 
out, speaks of even the admittedly monistic Tantras, as for 
instance, the Svacchanda, having been interpreted in the 
duahstic light: and Abhinavagupta also quotes some 
dualist writers giving their names. 


Our work at present is confined to the monistic school. 
We have not made enough search for the material to build 
up the history of the dualistic school. It is, therefore, not 
possible for us to say when and how this school came to 
Kashmir, who were its earliest writers and what were the 
circumstances responsible for its rise. We can, however 
definitely state that long before Abhinava’s time the two 
S'atva Schools, namely, the Dvaita and the Dvaitsdvaita 
had amalgamated and as such had one common name 
“Siddhanta”. Pauskara Sariihita, for instance, calls the 
group of twenty-eight Agamas, consisting of ten Dvaita 
and eighteen Dvaitadvaita agamas, as stated before bv 
the name of <-Siddhanta”.> Abhinava also uses this very 
word to refer to the teachings of these twenty-eight Agamas 

as a whole , and his commentators refer to the writers of 

this school as the foUowers of the Siddhanta" 7Said,tt,o„f;i.„.) 


1. Mr. T., Introd. 2 . 

2 . T. A., Ah. 37 (MS.) 

3. Ta A., Comm., VI, 221, 
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The Position OF this School in 
Abhinava’s Time. 

In the time of Abhinava the position of this school was 
already well established. It had produced great writers 
like Sadyojyoti, Brhaspati and S'ahkaranandana. The 
leaders of this school had written learned commentaries on 
the Tantras, not only of the admittedly dualistic school but 
also on those which were known to belong to the monistic 
school such as the Svacchanda. They had also written 
such popular works as the Bhoga Karika and the S'iva 
Tanu S'astra, which presented the fundamental principles 
of the school in a very simple and appealing language. In 
the eyes of Abhinava, however, this school was to be 
shunned ; because it was dominated by ritualism, the 
observance of which meant much trouble but little religious 
merit in return ; because it could not show the right way to 
final emancipation and because its principles were not at all in 
harmony with common experience^. It was to demolish 
the theories of this school that he wrote such works as the 
Bhedavada Vidarana. In the Tantraloka, in which he has 
dealt with almost ail the points connected with his monistic 
school, he has drawn attention to the points of difference 
between the Siddhanta school and the Trika and has tried 
his best to refute the theories of the former. This is not 
the place to illustrate these differences. We, therefore, 
content ourselves with quoting the following verse of 
Jayaratha in support of our view : — 

“S'ankaranandana-Sadyojyoti-Devabala-Kanabhugadimatam 
Pratyakhyasyan navamaih vyacakhyavahnikarh Jayarathah.’* 

T. A., Comm., VI, 250. 





aoiluui, reierrea to in the preceding 
pwagraph, is not to be confused with another Tantrika S'aiva 
school, known as LakulTk Pasupata. The latter follows only 

t e eighteen Tantras of the Dvaitadvaita school, and not 

the twenty-eight Tantras, as interpreted in the light of the 

duahstic teaching. According to Abhinava, while the 
Siddhanta school is simply to be shunned, the Pasiipata 
school occupies a position next only to his own monistic school 
as a sure guide on the way to final emancipation. The 
superiority of the latter lies only in the fact that it is a sure 

means of realisation of the worldly desires also. ^ 

Its Writers and their Works. 

(I) Sadyojyoti S'iva. 

Siddhaguru. He was also called Khetapaa=>. As regards 
time, we can authoritatively say only this much that 

w^hayf P'^^decessor. About the place of his birth 

no evidence at present to say any thing at all 
His teacher was Ugrajyoti®. ^ ' 

His Works. 

1. Bhoga Karika. 

of the*R With the teaching 

J the Raurava Tantra. There is a quotation from this in 
A. A., Comm,, VI, 132. 

2. Mok§a Karika. 

3. Paramok§a Nirasa Karika. 

1. T. A., Ah. 37. (MSO 

2 . T. A., Comm., VI, 211. 

3. 63, 


II 
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4. Tattva Traya NlRlsrAYA. 

5. Raueava Tantra V?.tti. 

He considered this Vrtti to be so important a work of 
his that he refers to himself as “Vrttikrt” (the writer of 
the Vrtti^d To us it is known only from references to 
it by his commentator, Aghora S'ivacarya^. 

6. Tattva Saisgraha. 

(II) Bj^haspati. 

He appears to have been accepted to be as great an 
authority as Sadyojyoti himself, not only from the frequent 
references to him in the writings of Abhinava (consult Ap- 
pendix B) but also from the fact that he is quoted as an 
authority by the post-Abhinava dualist S'aiva writers such as 
Aghora S'ivacarya and Bhatta Rama Kantha. The latter 
in the introduction to his commentary on Sadyojyoti’s 
Mok§a Karika, couples the name of Brhaspati with that of 
Sadyojyoti as follows : — 

“Yabhyam prakasita± vartma siddhante siddhabhavatah 

Gurunam api tau vandyau Sadyojyoti-Brhaspatl.” 

1. S'lVA Tanu S'ASTRA. 

This is the only known work of this writer. The only 
source of our information about it, is Abhinava's reference 
to it in the following quotation : — 

“Iti nirvacanaih S'ivatanusastre gurubhih smrto devah.’* 

T. A., I, 146. 

Jayaratha, commenting on this, says : — 

“Gurubhih iti Brhaspatipadaih.” 

1. T. T. N., Comm., 2. 

2. T. San., Comm,, 52. 

14 “ • 
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(HI) S'AlScKARANANDANA, 

. one of the dualist ^ai 

views Jayaratha controverts, as he bin 
concMing line of his co„,»entar; on 

Ahnika IX. Abhmava also refers to him ic 
Vimarsmi, I, 181 . 

1. PRaj55alaj^Kara. 

Thi^s IS the only known work of S'aika 
source of information about it, is Abhinava’s 
_ -y.. I, 181 . From the nature of the 

th reference occurs, it seems to have been 
object of exploding the atomic „* *1,. 


(V) Devabala. 

'e know as a dualist writer only froi 
■0 by Jayaratha in T. A., Gomm,, V] 

dualists op the post-Abhinava 
Asons already stated we briefly d 

ts of even the post-Abhinava period 
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(I) King Bhojadeva. 

Mr. Smith in his Early History of India speaks of two 
Bhojas (1) Mihira, son of Ramabhadra, usually known by 
his title Bhoja (840 — 90 A. D.) and (11) Bhojadeva of Dhara 
(1018-60 A. D.) Of these only the latter is known to have 
been a patron of learning and a great writer. He is quoted by 
Madhava in the Sarva Darsana Sahgraha, in his summary of 
the S'aiva Darsana, and by Vidyaranya YatTndra (Madhava 
himself so called when he became a Sanyasin ?) in his 
commentary on the Sata Sarhhita. He is referred to by 
Aghora S'ivacarya (1158 A. D.) in his Paddhati^ and is 
represented to have been a pupil of Uttuuga S'ivacarya or his 
brother. He is, therefore, probably identical with Bhojadeva 
of Dhara. His known S'aivaite work is 

1. Tattva Prakasika. 

(II) Rama Kaisitha. 

His identity. 

The author, with whom we are dealing here, was 
different from his namesake, the son of Bhatta Narayana 
Kantha and the author of the Nada Earika. The former was 
the grand teacher of Narayana Kantha, the father of the latter. 
This is evident from an introductory verse in the Mrgendra 
Vrtti of Bhatta Narayana Kantha which gives the names of 
the successive teachers as follows : — 

1. Rama Kantha. 

2. Vidya Kantha. 

3. Narayana Kantha.^ 

His Date. 

Aghora S'ivacarya, the author of the Dipika on the 
Mrgendra Vrtti of Narayana Kantha, according to his own 

1. T. P., Introd., 4. 

2. Mr. T., 456. 
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Statement in his Paddhati, quoted by S'rlkrsna gistri in his 
introduction to Asta Prakarana, finished his Paddhati in 
the S'aka year 1080 he. 1158 A. D/ For, according to 
the orthodox view the S'aka era began 78 years after 
the commencement of the Christian era. He speaks of Rama- 
kaptha as one of his teachers. ^ We have already shown that 
Rama Kantha, the author of the Nada Karika on which Aghora 
Siva commented, was a different person from the grand 
teacher of Narayana Kaptha of the same name and that the 
author of the Nada Karika was the son of Narayana Kantha. 
In the list below the names of the teachers are given in their 

order of succession with the probable time of their literary 
activities ; — 

Rama Kaiitha I 1025-1050. 

Vidya Kantha. 1050-75. 

Narayana Kantha, 1075-1100. 

Rama Kantha 11 1100-30. 

Aghora S'iva. 1130-58. 

; His Work. 

1. Sadv^ltti. 

This is the only work of Ramakaptha I that we know and 
also is known only from a reference to it in the concluding 
of the Ratna Traya by his pupil, Srikaptha^. 

(Ill) SRiKAptHA. 

speaks of himself as a pupil of Rama Kantha I in 
of the concluding verses of his Ratna Traya®. His 
ry activity, therefore, probably fell between 1050 and 
A. D. The only work of this author that we know 

Ratna Traya# ■ ' 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


1. N. K.,24. 

2. R. Tr., 107. 

3. R. Tr,, 107. 
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(IV) NaRaYAistA KANTHA. 

His identity. 

Bhatta Narayana Kantha is a different person from 
Bhatta Narayana, the author of the Stava Cintamani, whom 
Abhinava quotes in the Paratrimsika Vivarana, page 69. The 
former, according to his own statement in the concluding 
line of his commentary on the Mrgendra Tantra, was the 
grandson of S'afikara and the son of Vidyakantha, but the 
latter, according to the statement of Ksemara ja in his 
commentary on Bhatta Narayana’s Stava Cintamani, was 
the grandson of Paramesvara and the son of Aparajita^. He 
was the grand teacher of Aghora S’iva. His works, therefore, 
must have been written in the last quarter of the 11th 
century A. D. 

His Works. 

1. M?lgendra V?.tti. 

It is a commentary on the Mrgendra Tantra. 

2. S'ARANNISA^ 

or 

BijlHATTIKa 

This we know only from a reference to it by Aghora S'iva 
in the introduction to his commentary on the Tattva 
Sadgraha of Sadyojyoti. 

(V) Rama Kantha (II) 

He was the teacher of Aghora .Siva and the son of 
Narayana Kantha. We can, therefore, safely say that he 
wrote in the first quarter of the 12 th century A. D. 


1. S. C., Comm., 10. 

2, T. San., I. 
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His Works. 

In the colophons of all his works he speaks of himself 
as the son of Bhatta Narayana Kantha. There is, therefore, 
no room for any difference of opinion on his authorship 
of the following works, because the question as to whether 
a particular work was written by one Rama Kantha or 
the other, cannot arise : — 

1. Nada Karika. 

2. Vrtti on Paramoksa Nirasa Karika. 

3. Vi^TTi ON Moksa Karika. 

Works known from reference only ; — 

4 . Mantra Vartika Tika. 

M. K., P. 4. 

5. Agama Viveka, 

P. M. N. K., P.49. 

In the concluding verse of the Nada Karika there is a 
statement that Rama Kantha 11 belonged to Kashmir. 
It is, therefore, probable that all the other writers also of the 
post-Abhinava period of whom we have spoken above, 
excepting, of course, Bhojadeva, belonged to the same place. 
The fact that ‘Kantha” is a common family name in 
Kashmir even to day lends additional support to this 
probability. 

6, Agmora Siva (1130-58 A. D.) 

We have discussed his date above. He was an 
inhabitant of Kundina Kula in ColaK His teacher was 
Sarvatma iiva. In the colophon to his commentary on the 
Tattva Prakasika he represents himself to be a teacher of 
two lacs of pupils. 


1. T. T. H., 22. 
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His Works. 

He commented on the following works :-~- 

1. Tattva Prakasika. 

2. Tattva Saj^igraha. 

3. Tattva Traya Nir^iaya. 

4. Ratna Traya. 

5. Bhoga Karika. 

6. Nada Karika. 

7. Mrgendra Vrtti. 

He wrote the following independent works, but we know 
them only from his own reference to them in the concluding 
lines of his commentary on the Ratna Traya in which he 
calls himself a Kavisvara ^ : — 

8. Ascarya Sara. 

9. PAKHaijTpAPAJAPA. 

10. Bhakta Prakasa. 

11. Abhyudaya Nataka. 

Identity of the Siddhanta School 
with 

The Saiva Darsana of Madhava. 

of the philosophical con- 
ceptions with which we shall, space permitting, deal in the 
second part, if we were to compare the authorities of the 
Siddhanta School, about whom we have spoken in the last 
few pages, with those quoted by Madhava in the summary 
of the Saiva Darsana in his Sarva Darsana Sangraha, 
we shall have very little doubt left in our minds 
about the identity of the Sidhanta School with the 
Saiva School of Madhava’s S. D. S. The former follows 


1. R. Tr. 108. 
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the mixed authority of twenty-eight Tantras, ten of the 
Saiva group and eighteen of the Rudra group. The 
latter also does the same. It quotes as authorities the 
Mrgendra Tantra of the first and the Saurabheya and the 
Kirana Tantras of the second group. We may point out 
here that the Mrgendra is a part of the Kamika Tantra. As 
regards human authorities, with the exception of only two 
(I) Bahudaivatya and (II) Soma Sambhu, which have not 
so far been accessible to us, all are out of those which have 
been given above. The following are the names of the 
authors and books quoted as authorities by Madhava, which 
are common to the Siddhanta School, described above ; — • 

1. Tattva Sa^igraha. 

2. Tattva Prakasa. 

3. Bhojaraja. 

4. Siddha Guru. 

5. B]j.haspati. 

6. Rama Kapttha. 

To show the identity of the two was one of the 
reasons for our dealing here with the writers of the 
Siddhanta School of the post-Abhinava period. It 
is interesting to note that Madhava himself uses the 
word “Siddhanta” when he speaks of the followers 
of this school as distinguished from those of the other 
i'aivagamic Schools*. 

III. Historical hachground of Ms poetic ideas. 

The writers on Dramaturgy known to 

ABHINAVA and THEIR HISTORICAL POSITION. 

Bharata is admitted by all to be the first known writer 
on Sanskrit Dramaturgy whose work is available. On his 
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Sutras Abhinava has commented. We can, therefore, give a 
clear idea of Abhinava’s contribution to Sanskrit dramaturgy 
only if we trace its history from the time of the writer of the 
original to that of the commentator. But the limited space 
at our disposal in the present thesis does not permit us to 
undertake it. We shall, therefore, content ourselves with 
showing what light a careful study of Abhinava’s works 
throws on some of the important problems. 

Interpolation in Bharata’s Natya Sastra. 

The question of Bharata’s Natya Sastra being a work 
of many hands is very old. In fact, as we have already 
pointed out, even before the time of Abhinava, there were 
some who considered at least those portions, in which Bharata 
is spoken of as a third person, to have been from the pen of 
some of his pupils. How in Abhinava’s opinion such a view 
was wrong we have already shown. In recent times two 
places in the published text of the Natya S'astra have been 
pointed out as indicative of its later rehandling and recasting. 
One is the colophon at the end in the Kavyamala edition : — 

“Samaptascayaih (granthah) Nandi-Bharatasangltapusta- 
kam” 

and the other is a sort of prediction, contained in the last 
chapter, that the rest of the topics will be treated in detail 
by Kohala. In addition to this a work on music called 
“Nandi Bharata” noticed by Rice in his Mysore and Coorg 
Catalogue and a chapter referred to as “Nandi Bharatokta 
Sankara hastadhyaya” from a “work on the art of dancing 
accompanied by the different kinds of movements of the 
hand etc,” noticed in the Madras Catalogue are mentioned ; 
and it is stated “these works, probably late compilations, 
refer to Nandi or Nandikesvara, whom tradition acknowledges 
as an ancient authority on music and histrionic art” It is 
15 
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further added ‘‘This designation of the later part of Bharata’s 
text, a part of which deals, among other things, with music, 
probably implies that it was compiled and recast at some 
later period in accordance with the views of Nandikesvara.” 
Similarly the prediction about the continuation of Bharata’s 
work referred to above has been supposed to indicate “that 
the rewriting of the portion in question was done some time 
after Kohala as well as Nandikesvara had spoken on the 
subject.” (H. S. P., P. 24-5) 

It is apparent from what has been stated above that 
the theory of the later interpolation is based upon the 
supposition of the later chronological position of Nandi and 
Kohala due to the ignorance of the relation of these two 
accepted authorities to Bharata, so that unless we are able 
to fix the exact chronological position of these two persons 
we cannot either accept or reject the theory. Let us, 
therefore, see what light the text of the Natya S'astra itself and 
the commentary of Abhinava thereon throw on this point. 

Bharata is very frank in stating that all the information 
that he gives on gesticulation was got from Tandu 

“Tato ye Tanduna proktas tvaftgahara mahatmana* 

Nanakaranasaihyuktan vyakhyasyami sarecakan.” 

Bh. Sq., Ch. IV, 18-9. 
On this there is a very important comment of Abhi- 
navagupta, which explains the identity of Tandu. 
According to this, Tandu is another name of Nandi as Muni 
is that of Bharata : — 

“Tandu-Munisabdau Nandi-Bharatayoh aparanamanl.” 

A. Bh., 90. 

Thus it is clear that Nandi was Bharata’s contemporary, 
perhaps older, or a predecessor, but not his distant successor. 
If we accept the identity of Nandi with Bharata’s teacher 
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or collaborator, Tandu, there remains no difficnity in 
explaining the colophon at the end of the last chapter of the 
Bharata Sutra in the Kavyamala edition, “Nandibharata’^* 
It may mean Bharata instructed by Nandi. 

(Nandyupadi§to Bharatah — Nandi Bharatah; 

‘‘Sakaparthivadinaiii siddhaye uttarapadalopasyopa- 
saiikhyanam.”) 

Similarly the colophon of the MS. No. 13009 noticed in 
the Madras Catalogue, referred to above, can also be easily 
explained. 

Kohala. 

That he is an ancient authority on dramaturgy, nobody 
doubts. That he wrote some works on that subject is made 
abundantly clear by Abhinava (consult A. Bh., PP. 25, 48, 
173, 182, 266, 272) Many other later writers also frequently 
refer to him and quote from his works. That he had 
established his reputation as an authority on dramaturgy 
so as to be referred to by Bharata himself is also made 
clear by Abhinava in A. Bh. For, according to his 
statement on page 266, the 10th verse of the 6th 
chapter of the Natya S'astra contains the opinion of Kohala 
and not that of Bharata on the question of the number of 
the essential constituents of Natya, because the Natya S'astra 
states the views of Kohala also on some important points. 
Further, at some places, according to Abhinava’s interpreta- 
tion, Bharata rejects the view of Kohala, as for instance, 
in regard to the nature of Su§ira, as the following comment 
on Bharata’s verse “Susiro varhsa eva ca” clearly shows ; — 

“Evakarah KohaladivyudasSya” 

How can the acceptance of some views of Kohala and 
rejection of others by Bharata be possible but. for their 
contemporaneity ? ' . 
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The question is only about his exact position in relation 
to Bharata, and, on this also Abhinava, though indirectly and 
incidentally, has spoken in terms not easily to be mistaken. 
Bharata, while speaking on NSndi in Ch. I., S. 56, uses 
the word ®‘vicitra” and Abhinava, commenting on this 
word, says ; — 

‘‘Ata eva vicitretyuktam.... 

Itye§api bharatlyatvena prasiddha Kohalapradarsitg 
nandyupapanna bhavati.” A. Bh., 25. 

Here the word “Bharatiya” is of very great importance in 
giving us a clue to the relation, we are trying to find out. 
This word means “propounded by the son of Bharata”. 
It cannot mean “of Bharata” because according to Panini’s 
rule “Vrddhacchah” (Pa. 4-2-14.) the affix “Cha” which 
changes into “lya”, cannot be added to a word with a 
short initial syllable. 

“Vrddhiryasyacamadis tad vrddham,” 

Therefore, the initial has to be prolonged before this affix can 
rightly be added. But how can it be done unless at first 
the affix “An” expressive of the sense of “offspring” (apatya) 
(“Tasyapatyam”. Pa. 4-1-92.) be affixed to the word 
“Bharata” ? “Bharatiya” therfore, literally means “of the 
son of Bharata.” The meaning of the word having been 
settled the next quesion that naturally arises is “who was 
this son of Bharata”. To this also Abhinava gives a reply 
in the same line by saying “Kohalapradarsita”. Thus it is 
evident that Kohala was Bharata’s son, at least this is 
Abhinava’s view. It may be interesting to note in this 
connection that Kohala is included in the list of the hundred 
sons of Bharata enumerated in Bh. Su., Ch. I, s. 26-39. 

It may be pointed out here that the word “Bharatiya”, 
on the interpretation of which our conclusion on the exact 
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relation of Kohala to Bliarata is based, occurs also in the 
colophon of each chapter of the Natya S'Sstra : 

‘‘Iti Bharatiye Natya S'astre” 

But there the word has a quite different meaning from that 
in which it is used in the passage under discussion. For, 
if we take it to mean the same there as here, against 
ail traditions and authorities we will have to accept Kohala 
to be the author of the Natya S'astra. The question, 
therefore, naturally arises ; in what sense is the word used 
in the colophons ? 


The following three interpretations suggest themselves 
to us, but, we confess, none satisfactorily explains the long 
“a” in the initial syllable - 

(I) “Handed down by Bharata,” This meaning we 
get by affixing “cha” to the word “Bharata” (“Tena 
proktam” 4-3-101) after affixing “an*' in svartha (“Prajna- 
dibhyasca” 5-4-38) . 


(II) “Concerning the pupils of Bharata, that is the 
actors in general.” The word yields this sense if we take 
it to have been formed from the word “Bharata” according 
to Panini’s Sutra “Adhikrtya krte granthe” (4-3-87) after 
affixing “an” in the sense of pupil by “Kanvadibhyo gotre”. 
(4-2-111). 


(Ill) “Beneficial to the actors.” To get this meaning 
we have to form “Bharata” as in the preceding case, and 
then affix “cha” in the sense of “beneficial” by “Tasmai 
hitam” (5-1-5). This interpretation seems to have the 
support of Abhinava as the following quotation shows 

“Natajanasvakapravrttivisesopadesaparam, ata eva' 
tadgatasiddhasadupayopadesanaparam idaih sastram 
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iti natasya tavannanena kincidupadisyate tarn pratyu- 
pakarad rte” A. Bii., 4. 

The extracts discussed above can very easily be 
interpreted by the exponents of the later interpolation theory 
as supporting their own position. But this is possible only 
on the presumption of the later date of Kohala, which has 
yet to be proved to be based upon sound literary evidence. 
We have, at least, the support of such a great authority as 
Abhinavagupta for the view maintained here. 

Now, taking Abhinava’s testimony in this matter to be 
correct, let us see how this explains the prediction referred 
to above. It is evident that Bharata wrote his Natya S'astra 
when he was very old, because he is spoken of as a Muni. 
Therefore, it will not be wrong to suppose that at the time 
when the sage was writing the above work, his son, or 
younger contemporary, Kohala, was already of sufficiently 
advanced age and held certain views on some dramaturgic 
points, which, though different from those of Bharata, were 
not to be ignored. The latter, therefore, at some places 
purposely uses expressions, as Abhinava interprets, to indicate 
the acceptability of Kohala’s views, as in the instance 
discussed above. Taking all these facts into consideration 
it seems very probable that by the time the present Bharata 
Sutra reached its completion the sage had grown too old 
and feeble to continue writing on the remaining points of 
dramaturgy which were of equal importance with those 
already treated. By this time Kohala also had established 
his reputation as an authority on dramaturgy and had 
become quite able to continue the work, Bharata, therefore, 
entrusted the future work on the subject to his worthy son 
or contemporary and closed his work with the so-called 
prediction, on which the present controversy is partly 
based Thus the two grounds on which the conclusion 


1. Bh. Su. ch. 37, s. 18. 



subject are apparently Puranic, and we know that Puranas 
assumed their final form, roughly speaking, in the fourth 
century A. D. But, as in the case of Puranas so in that 
of Bharata, whose date we can at present find out only 
with the help of the style and the language, the upper limit 
cannot be precisely fixed. The lower limit, however, is not 
so uncertain. For, we have positive proof of the existence 
of his Natya S'astra in the present form in the 6th century 
A. D., because there is a Vartika on it of King Harsa of 
Kannauj (606-47 A. D.) which is quoted by Abhinava in his 
commentary on Bharata’s Natya Sastra with the remark “iti 
Harsa Vartikam” (consult PP. 67, 172, 17'!, 207, 211, 212). 
Bharata’s Natya S'astra must have, therefore, existed and 
become of accepted authority long before King Harsa’s time 
to prompt him to write a Vartika on it. It may be noted 
that ’in the case of Bharata’s text, on which Har§a wrote 
his Vartika, Abhinava does not point out any difference in 
reading as he does in the case of that (text of Bharata) on 
which others have commented, as for instance, on page 226 
of A. Bh. The intervening period between Bharata and 
Harsa, therefore, does not seem to have been very long. Nor 
was it very short, because the necessity for a sort of com- 
mentary, Vsrtika, had arisen. It will, therefore, not be wrong 
to suppose that Bharata lived sometime between the 4th 
and the 5 th century A. D. There is, however, no denying 
the fact that oral traditions about dramaturgy, which are 
embodied by Bharata, were current from much earlier time 
than the 4th century. 
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Bharat a’s Commentators and writers on subjects 
ALLIED TO Dramaturgy referred to by 
Abhinava. 

(I) Dattilacarya. 

From the nature of the context in which he is referred 
to as well as from a quotation in A. Bh., P. 205, he^ appears 
to have been an old authority on Tala, because he is spoken 
of as ‘Acarya’ by Abhinava as also because his name is 

mentioned in the list of hundred sons of Bharata, (We do 

not attach more than due importance to the latter argument.) 

(II) Rahula. 

There are two quotations attributed to him in A. Bh., 
PP. 115, 172. They show that he wrote on dramaturgy in 
general. For, the former concerns dancing and the latter 
the way in which a female character should address her loving 
husband or friend. He acknowledges the authority of 
Bharata even in one of these quotations^. 

(Ill) BhattA Yantra. 

He seems to have written a commentary on the Bharata 
Sutra, because a quotation is given apparently from his 
commentary to state his opinion on the meaning of the word 
“evara” which constitutes a part of Bharata’s verse 331, 
ch. IV, as Abhinava clearly states:— 

‘‘Etacca svaraatanusarena “evam” sabdarthamahub. 

A.Bh.,208. 

(IV) KIRTIDHARaCaRYA, ^ 

He is spoken of as vyakhyata along with the known 
commentators of Bharata and his opinon also is quoted on 
the meaning of the same word “evam” as pointed out above. 
He also, therefore, seems to have commented upon the 

Bharata Sutra. 


1. A. Bh.» 172. 
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It may be pointed out here that Dr. De, in his History 
of Sanskrit Poetics, represents this Kirtidharacarya to have 
been Abhinava’s successor, probably because in the quotation 
that he gives in the foot note on page 27, H.S.P,, Kirtidhara 
is mentioned after Abhinava. But, in view of the fact that 
he is quoted by Abhinava himself, as shown above, Dr. De’s 
opinion, we think, requires revision^. 

(V) NaNYADEVA. 

He was the writer of a commentary on the Bharata 
Siitra, called Bharata Bhasya. He is quoted by Abhinava in 
A. Bh., P.255. 

His TIME 

Nanyadeva is a familiar name to indologists. Four 
eminent scholars have written on him. Professor Sylvain 
Ldvi was the first to deal with the question of Nanya’s date 
in Le N^pal, Vol, II. According to him, Nanyadeva’s 
accession fell in 1097 A.D, This date, according to Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar, because it is “confirmed by a memorial verse 
preserved in Vidyapati’s Puru?aparlk§a and corroborated 
by a MS. written in 1097 in the reign of king Nanyadeva” 
(I. H. Q., Vol. VII, P. 680) may be regarded as finally 
settled. According to Mr. Jayaswal, however, the year of 
accession was 1093 A. D, and that of death 1133 A, D, 

All these scholars, for some reason or other, allow 
Nanyadeva a reign of about fifty years. This Nanyadeva, 
who is supposed to have lived from sometime in the later 
half of the 11th century to 1133 or 1147 A. D., we would 
have altogether ignored, but for the article of Mr. Ramakrishna 
Kavi in the Quarterly Journal of the Andhra Historical 
Research Society, October, 1926, P. 55-63, in which he 
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gives an account of Nanya’s commentary on Bharata’s 
Natya Sastra {Chs» XXVII to XXXIV, dealing with music). 

The available portion of the commentary gives the 
following details about the identity of the author 

1. Mahasamantadhipati-dharmavaloka-Srlman Nanya- 

pati. 

2. Mithilesvara. 

3. Karnatakulabhtisana. 

4. Dharmadharabhupati 

5. Rajanarayana 

6. Nrpamalla. 

7. Mohanamurari. 

8. PratyagravanTpati. 

9. Extinguisher of the fame of the king of Malava. 

10, Conqueror of the heroes of Sauvira. 

11. Breaker of the powers of Vahga and Gauda, 

Dr. Majumdar has tried to explain some of the above 
attributes as referring to Nanyadeva of the 11th and the 
1 2th centuries A. D. According to him naturally, therefore, 
the commentator of the Natya Sastra is identical with the 
king of Mithila who reigned from 1097 to 1147. 

Gur careful study of Abhinava presents the following 
difficulty in accepting the said identification : — 

Abhinavagupta, in his commentary on Bharata’s 
Natya Sastra, refers to Nanyadeva and quotes from his 
Bharatabha§ya, a commentary on the Natya Sastra, as 
follows : — 

“Uktam Nanyadevena sva-Bharatabha§ye : — 

‘ Atra vamhsabdena gltirabhidhiy ate naksaravise§ah, 
napi §a(^jadisaptasvarah padagrame tvaniyamadeva 
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svecchaya prayujyante, §adjadisvarantanam apya-* 
visese:na vavarohadidhamianam pratyeva samiapa- 
lambhate. Ato varpa eva gitirityavasthitam, sopi 
caturdha magadhyadih” A. Bh,, 255, 

But, on the evidence of the dates of composition of three of 
his important works, (vide ch. I) given by himself, Abhinava 
is known to have lived from about the middle of the 10th 
century A. D. to about the close of the first quarter of the 
nth century. Further, on the solid ground of the references 
to the earlier works in the later, his writings are separately 
assigned to the following three periods : — 

1. Tantrika 

2. Alankarika 

3. Philosophical 

The date of completion of the biggest philosophical work 
of Abhinava, so far known, namely, the Pratyabhijna 
Vivrti Vimarsinl, is definitely known to be 1014-13 A. D. 
The time of writing of the Abhinava Bhi-ratl, therefore, can 
safely be stated to be the beginning of the 11th century A. D. 
Nanyadeva, therefore, in order to explain his being quoted 
by Abhinava in the beginning of the 11th century A. D., 
has to be supposed to be an older contemporary, if not a 
predecessor, of Abhinava. In any case, it has got to be 
admitted that Nanyadeva finished his commentary on 
Bharata’s Natya Sastra before the close of the 10th century 
A. D. He has, therefore, to be supposed to have been 
thirty to forty years of age at that time. For, it would 
not be reasonable to suppose that he finished such a work in 
his teens or early twenties. Under the circumstances, in our 
opinion, it would not be wrong to say that he was born early 
in the later half of the lOth century A. D. 

Now, Nanyadeva, king of Mithila, is represented to have 
ascended the throne in 1097 A. D, and to have ruled for 
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fifty years. If we accept the conclusions of the scholars, who 
have specialized in the history of Nanya’s time, the following 
questions will naturally arise • 

1. Did Nanyadeva come to the throne when he was 
about one hundred and thirty years of age ? 

2. Did he live for about two hundred years and 
continue ruling till the very end of his life ? For, such a 
supposition alone can explain his reign from 1097 to 
1147 A. D. 

3. If not, how then can the identity of the commentator 
Nanyadeva, quoted by Abhinava in the beginning of the 11th 
century, with a king of Mithila of the same name but 
belonging to the 12th century A. D. be accepted ? 

The other alternative, namely, that Nanyadeva, quoted 
by Abhinava, is a different person from his namesake, the 
12th century king of Mithila, is no better. For, we have 
ascertained from Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi that the passage, 
quoted by Abhinava from Nanya’s commentary, given above, 
is actually found in the seventh chapter, called Ragadhyaya, 
of the MS. of Nanya’s commentary. The stray remarks, 
therefore, made by Nanya about himself in the course of his 
commentary, stated above, make the aforesaid view wholly 
untenable. 

Two questions arise here. 

1. Is king Nanyadeva, who, according to Dr. Majum- 

datr plfi-y^d in north Indian politics in the 

first half of the 12th century A. D., a different person from 
his namesake king of Mithila and commentator on Bharata’s 
Natya Sastra, who is quoted by Abhinava and, therefore, 
must belong to the 10th and early 11th century A. D. ? 

2. Or, is it that scholars, who have written on Nanya, 
in attempting to explain the political references to him with 
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the available political data of that period, have assigned to 
him a much later than the real date ? 

It may be suggested here that if Gangadeva, the 
successor of Nanyadeva, be identical with Gshgeyadeva, as 
Dr. Majumdar suggests, then the colophon of a book, noticed 
by Mr. Bendall, which refers to Tirhut being ruled over by 
“Maharajadhiraja Punyavaloka Somavaiiisodbhava Gauda- 
dhvaja Srimad Gahgeyadeva” and is dated Saifavat 1076, 
puts Nanyadeva at a time which satisfactorily explains the 
fact of his having been quoted by Abhinava early in the 
11th century A. D. Of course, in this case we would follow 
Mr. Bendall, according to whom Sarhvat refers to the 
Vikrama era, and not Dr. Majumdar who holds it to refer to 
the Saka era. For, in that case, Nanya shall have to be 
supposed to have died before 1020 A. D. when, according to 
the above colophon, his son was on the throne. 

In our opinion the question of Nanya’s time requires 
further study in the light of the facts, stated here, and 
cannot be regarded as finally settled. 

The commentators whose date can be fixed. 

(VI) Har§a. 

Abhinava quotes a commentary, called “Vartika,” 
written by Harsa, apparently on the Bharata Sutra, as we 
have already said. In the history of Sanskrit literature, we 
know only of two Harsas. One, the famous King of Kannauj 
(606-47 A. D.) and the other, poet Harga, the author of the 
Naisadhiya Carita, who is invariably called ^rlharsa. As the 
latter belonged to the later half of the 12th century A. D., 
it would not be wrong to identify the author of the 
Vartika with the former. It is probable that the work was 
written by his famous court poet Bana and attributed to his 
patron like so many others. 
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(VII) UDBHATA. 

The followers’ of Udbhata (Audbhatas) are represen- 
ted to hold that the 11th verse of the sixth chapter of the 
Bharata Sutra states that, according to Kohala, Natya 
Sangraha consists of eleven parts. Does this mean that he 
also wrote a commentary on the Bharata Sutra ? In any case, 
it is apparent that he interpreted Bharata’s text in a way 
which considerably differed from other interpretations of the 
same and that these differences, though they may have been 
simply matters of oral tradition, were so many and had been 
accepted by so many that those who followed his interpre- 
tation were called Audbhatas. 

His date. 

There is no controversy about his date. He is taken to 
be identical with Bhatta Udbhata, whom Kalhana in his 
Rajatarafiginl, Ch. IV, 495, represents as the Sabhapati of 
King Jayaplda of Kashmir (779-813 A. D.). He is very well 
known for his works on Alankara e. g. Kavyalankarasara- 
sangraha. 

(VIII) Bhatta Lollata. 

That he commented upon the Bharata Sutra is clear not 
so much from his opinion on Rasa, quoted by Abhinava, as 
from the quotation which points out the d,ifference of his 
interpretation of the word “evam” in Bh. Su. eh. IV, S'. 331, 
from those of Bhatta Yantra and Kirtidharacarya, 

His date. 

From the manner in which reference has been made to 
his theory of Rasa by Abhinava in his A, Bh., p* 274, there 
remains little doubt about the fact that he was Srlsahkuka’s 
older contemporary. Not only is his exposition of Rasa given 
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first of all but his view also is represented to be in Common 
with that of the ancients (Cirantanas), such as Dandin. 
Further, Sriigafikuka is represented to be his first opponent ; 
and the word (etanna), with which the statement of the 
opponent’s view begins, shows that the latter was Lollata’s 
contemporary. We know that the word “etat” in Sanskrit 
stands for what is present before ; in fact this is the only 
difference in idea conveyed by this word as distinguished 
from ^*tat”. The time of S'aukuka is accepted to be the 
middle of the 9th century A. D,, because he is taken to be 
identical with the poet S'ankuka, who, according to Kalhapa’s 
statement, (R. T., ch. IV, 705) was King Ajitapida’s con- 
temporary (circa 850) and had written a poem, called 
Bhuvanabhyudaya. The view that Lollata was a contem- 
porary of S'rT^ankuka is supported by the following fact 

Ksemaraja, who was a pupil of Abhinava, refers in his 
Spanda Nirnaya to Lollata’s commentary, called Vivrti, 
on Bhatta Kailata’s Spanda Karika in the following 
.words.'!' — 

*‘Bhatta Lollatenapi 'tadadyanta* iti evameva vyakhyayi 
sva Vivrtau” S. N., 34. 

Bhatta Kallata, as already stated before, is referred to 
as a Siddha and, therefore, must have been a very 
old man in the time of King Avanti Varman (856 A. D.) He, 
therefore, must have written his Spanda Karika or rather 
given publicity to Vasugupta’s posthumous work so called, 
as we have explained before, some time in the middle of the 
second quarter of the 9th century ; and Lollata, his younger 
contemporary, commented upon the same towards the end 
of the same quarter of that century. It is probable 
that Lollata also like Kallata was Vasugupta’s pupil. The 
fact that Lollata wrote some philosophical works also 
is further supported by Abhinava’s referring to him as a 
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writer of a philosophical work in the Malini Vijaya Vartika 
ch. I, S'. 777. 

Thus it is evident that Bhatta Kallata, Bhatta Lollata 
and S'rlsahkuka were contemporaries and that the first was 
the oldest and the last the youngest of them. It will, there- 
fore, not be wrong to say that Bhatta Lollata lived in the 
second and the third quarters of the 9th century A. D. 

(IX) S'risamkuka. 

From frequent references to and criticism of S'rTsafikuka’s 
interpretation of the Bharata Sutra by Abhinava in his 
commentary (pp. 67, 75, 104) as also from the fact that he 
points out differences between his original of the Bharata 
Sutra and that of S'rTsankuka, (A. Bh. 216, 217) it is 
apparent that the latter also commented upon the Bharata 
Sutra. That he belonged to Kashmir and was a contem- 
porary of King Ajitapida (850) we have already stated in 
the foregoing pages. 

(X) Bhatta Nayaka. 

Did he comment on Bharata’s Natya S'astra ? Dr. De 
answers this question in the following words in his History 
of Sanskrit Poetics : — 

“No doubt, Abhinava in his own commentary on Bharata, 
as well as numerous other later writers taking their cue from 
Abhinava, criticise at some length Bhatta Nayaka’s theory 
of Rasa, along with those of Lollata and S'ankuka, and 
with special reference to Bharata’s particular Sutra on the 
subject : yet Bhatta Nayaka is nowhere mentioned directly 
as a commentator on the same text.” 

The following few lines contain our opinion on the 
subject with the available data on which it is based : — 

Abhinava in his commentary on the very first verse of 
Bharata, while discussing the meaning of the last part of 
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the same “Brahmana yadudahrtam” quotes the following 
passage from the Sahradaya Darpana :— 

^^(Bhatta NSyakastu) Brahmana paramatmana yadu- 
dahf tam avidyaviracitam nissarabhedagrahe yadu- 
daharanikrtam tannatyam tad vaksyami : yatha hi 
kalpanamatrasararfi tata evanavasthitaikarupam 

ksanena kalpanasata.... lokottaraparama- 

purusarthasucanena santarasopaksepoyam bhavisyati 
“svaih svarh nimittam adaya santadyutpadyate 
rasah” iti tadanena paramarthikam prayojanam uktam 
(iti vyakhyam sahrdayadarpane paryagrahit)” 

The portions within brackets, at the beginning and 
in the end are Abhinava’s own remarks. This makes the 
following three points clear 

(1) Bhatta Nayaka wrote a work called Sahrdaya 

Darpana. 

(2) That work dealt with the text of Bharata’s Natya 

Sastra, 

(3) At many places it interpreted the Bharata Sutra in 

a way which differed from that of the other 
commentators. 

Explanation of the remark of Mahima Bhatta’s 
GOMMENTATOR r 

Here one question may very pertinently be asked. 
If Sahrdaya Darpana is Bhatta Nayaka’s commentary on 
the Bharata Sutra what about the remark of “Mahima 
Bhatta’s commentator”, who in the words of Dr. De “tells 
us that this Hrdaya Darpana, like the Vyakti Viveka, 
was composed with the special object of demolishing 
the Dhvani theory, formulated by Ananda Vardhana”. 
The answer is simple and we propose to give it by putting 
17 
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another question “Is there any difference between “Hrdaya” 
and “Sahrdaya”? If the reply be “Yes” we would request 
the reader to see if there is not the same difference between 
the titles of the works referred to by Abhinava and Mahima 
Bhatta’s commentator in their respective commentaries. 
One is Hrdaya Darpana and the other is Sahrdaya Darpana. 
The former is concerned with the demolition of the Dhvani 
theory of Ananda Vardhana and the latter with the 
interpretation of Bharata’s text. This conclusion is based 
upon the wording of the text, quoted above in full, and 
the quotation : — 

“Darpapah Hrdayadarpapakhyo dhvani 

dhvamsa granthah.” 

given by Dr. De in his H. S. P., in a foot note on page 40. 

His date. 

From what has been stated above it is clear that he 
lived some time after Ananda Vardhana, a contemporary of 
King Avanti Varman, 856-883, (R. T., ch. V, 34,) and a little 
before Abhinava (second half of the 10th and the beginning 
of the 11th century A. D.). Therefore, probably it will not 
be wrong to identify him with Nayaka whom Kalhana 
represents as King S'ankara Varman’s contemporary, 883-902 
A. D., (R. T., ch. V, S'. 159). 

Exponents AND Opponents of the Theory 
OF Dhvani. 

The men of letters, of whom we have to speak here, 
can, according to Ananda Vardhana, the first known 
exponent of the theory of Dhvani, be divided into three 
classes : (I) the supporters of the theory ; (II) its opponents; 
and (HI) those who considered it to be identical with 
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Laksana.^ Among those of the first class are included also 
those, who believed that there was something like Dhvani, 
though they could not properly define it. Before the writer 
of the Dhvani Karika, there was no book presenting the 
views of either the exponents or the opponents.^ This, 
however, does not mean that the earlier thinkers of Sanskrit 
poetics had no idea of Dhvani. The fact, on the contrary, 
is that the theory was well formulated and had its opponents 
too, long before the time of the Karika, but ail that was 
simply a matter of oral tradition handed down from 
generation to generation.® The thinkers of the third school, 
in marked contrast with the above two, more or less, recorded 
their views in the books, which we still possess. To this class 
belong such early writers on poetics as Bhatta Udbhata, and 
Vamana.^ The view of the school of opponents also had 
begun to be systematised before Ananda Vardhana wrote 
his work, as is apparent from a quotation attributed to a 
poet, Manor atha, who, according to Abhinava, was Ananda 
Vardhana’s contemporary.® But it appears from Abhinava’s 
wording that only stray verses were written by one writer 
here and another there, and that there was no book 
presenting the opponents’ views systematically, for, he 
seems to have purposely used the word “Sloka”. It was 
only after Ananda Vardhana’s learned exposition of Dhvani 
in his Dhvanyaloka, that there appeared two books of the 
opponents’ school, one from the pen of Bhatta Nayaka, 
whom Abhinava so much criticises, and the other from that 
of Mahima Bhatta, who was probably Abhinava's successor 
or younger contemporary. 

1. Dh. L., 3. 

2. Dh. L., 3. 

3. Dh. L., 3. 

4. Dh. L., 10. 

5. Dh. L., 8. 
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Who was the author of:The Dhvani Karika ? 

But before we begin speaking on these writers in their 
chronological order, let us take up the much disputed question 
of the authorship of the Dhvani Karika, and see what light 
a careful study of Abhinava’s Locana throws on it. There 
is no doubt, as was first pointed out by Dr. Buhler, that 
Abhinava uses the two words ‘T'Carikakara” and “Wrttikara” 
with a distinction. There is also no doubt that Abhinava 
means two different works by “Vrttigrantha” and “Karika”. 
But let us state here that he does not oppose them, if by 
the word “oppose” the idea meant to be conveyed is that one 
contradicts the view of the other. But we have complete 
agreement if it is meant to denote that the contents of the 
works, referred to by the words “Karika” and “Vrtti” which 
form component parts of “Karikakara” and “Vrttikara,” 
differ in certain respects, i. e, certain points are dealt with 
in greater detail in the latter than in the former and certain 
others are given exhaustive treatment in the latter, which, 
though very closely connected with the subject-matter of the 
former, have not very clearly been touched upon in it. That 
there is nothing like contradiction between the two is made 
clear by those very three instances which are stated in 
the History of Sanskrit Poetics (P. 107-8) and on two 
of which the learned author himself speaks a little later 
in the following words : — 

“In one place, for instance (P. 123) Abhinavagupta 
clearly points out that the classification of Dhvani according 
to Vastu, Alankara, and Rasadi is not expressedly taught 
in any Karika ; while at another place in ch. IV Abhina- 
vagupta states that the question as to the source of the 
endless variety of Artha in poetry is mentioned by the 
Vrttikara but not touched upon by the Karikakara.” 

But we do not agree with Dr. Jacobi and Dr. De who, 
•‘relying on Abhinavagupta's testimony put forward the 
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suggestion that Dhvanikara, the supposed author of the 
Karika, was a different and older writer, who should be 
distinguished from Ananda Vardhana, the author of the 
Vrtti.” The arguments of the scholars who hold that the 
Karika and the Vrtti are of different authorship may be 
briefly stated as follows : — 

1. There is difference in respect of the points dealt 

with in the Karika and the Vrtti. 

2. The ideas of the Karika are expanded, revised and 

modified in the Vrtti. 

3. A sufficiently long time must elapse before the 

need for a commentary is felt. 

4. Abhinavagupta uses the two words “Karikakara’" 

and “Vrttikara” and means two distinct authors 

thereby. 

We have already stated in the preceding paragraph that 
whatever be the number of the points dealt with in the Vrtti, 
in addition to those expressedly stated in the Karika, none 
of the former contradicts any one of the latter ; and here we 
might add that though there is considerable expansion, 
revision and modification of the views of the Karika in the 
Vrtti, yet all that is of the nature of an addition to clear 
the ideas of the former, for, that is the one purpose that the 
commentary is intended to serve. 

Having thus disposed of the first two points stated 
above, we take up the third. It is not always that 
a commentary is written only after the lapse of a 
sufficiently long time. It may have been so, long before 
or after the time of Ananda Vardhana, but was not 
certainly so in or about his time, as the history of Sanskrit 
Literature, particularly of that part of India to which Ananda 
Vardhana himself belonged, shows# We know on the accepted 
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authority of Kalhana on this particular point that Ananda 
Vardhana was King Avanti Varman's contemporary (856»883 
A. D.) and that ICaliata also lived at the same time. We 
also know that Vasugupta, the author of the Siva Sutra, 
was a teacher of Kallata and that the latter wrote a 
commentary on the Spanda Karika called “Spanda 
Sarvasva”. Although there is difference of opinion as 
regards the authorship of the Spanda Karika which, in 
itself is a sort of running commentary on the Siva Sutra, yet, 
whether the authorship of the Spanda Karika be attributed 
to Vasugupta or to Kallata, our position is not affected. 
What we intend to show here is that in or about the 9th 
century A. D. in Kashmir there are instances of the same 
person, writing both the text and the commentary. So that 
if we take Vasugupta to be the author of the Spanda 
Karika, then, it is his own commentary on his own S'iva 
Sutra; but if Kallata be accepted to be the author, then, 
he also has written a commentary on it, called Spanda 
Sarvasva, as pointed out above. This is not a solitary 
instance ; about the same time Somananda also is said to 
have written a commentary upon his own S'ivadrsti, though 
we have not so far been able to discover it; and, in the next 
generation Utpalacarya wrote the Vrtti and the Vivrti on his 
own Isvara PratyabhijfiS Karika to which Abhinava makes a 
reference in one of the introductory verses in his Pratyabhijna 
Vimarsinf.^ Thus the third argument also does not appear 
to he very sound. 

As regards the fourth argument that Abhinava uses 
two words, Karikakara and Vrttikara, and means to imply 
distinction, we may point out that this also does not 
necessarily mean difference in point of the authorship of the 
works so referred tow Our study of Abhinava’s works tells 
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US that it is his practice to refer to the same person as the 
writer of one work or another, if he has written more than 
one work, according as he refers to him in one capacity 
or another. Leaving aside other instances, if we take up 
that of Utpalacarya himself, we find that he is referred 
to both as Vrttikara and Tlkakara in one passage. On 
reading it, a person, not knowing the truth, is likely to fail 
into the error of thinking that there are two different 
writers referred to by these two words. The passage in 
question occurs in Abhinava’s commentary, called VimarsinX, 
on the first verse of Utpalacarya’s Isvara Pratyabhijr5a- 
Karika or Sutra. It runs as follows : — 

“lyati vyakhyane vrttikrta bharo na krtah tatparya- 
vyakhyanat yaduktam : — 

‘Sarhvrtasautranirdesavivrtimatravyaparayam’ iti ; 
Tikakarenapi vrttimatram vyakhyatum udyatena 
nedaih sprstam.” I. P. V., I, 22-3, 

We have stated above that Utpalacarya himself was the 
writer of both the Vrtti and the Tika and have also given a 
quotation in support of our statement. 

Here it may be asked ‘Ts there any justification to 
suppose that the use of the two words “Karikakara” and 
‘‘Vrttikara” by Abhinava in his Locana is of the same kind 
as that of Vrttikara and Tikakara in the Pratyabhijfia 
VimarsiiiT ?” To answer this question we state the 
following few facts, gathered from the three works, the 
Karika, the Vrtti and the Locana ; — 

I. As a rule, Sanskrit writers do not begin their work 
without first writing at least one verse in praise of the deity 
to which they are devoted or using some such expression in 
the beginning as is interpreted to be what is technically called 
Mahgalacarana. If, therefore, the Dhvani Karika and the 
Vrtti had been written by two different writers there would 
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have been two separate benedictory verses, at least one at 
the beginning of each. But there is only one such verse in 
the present case and this seems to form the beginning of the 
Dhvani Karika. What are we to infer from this ? 

II. When we read the Vrtti we find at the conclusion 
of the introductions to some Karikas here and there the word 
“ucyate” and we feel that if we could know the subject of 
the passive form we shall have some light thrown on the 
question of authorship. Abhinava, as if knowing the mind 
of the future generations, has cleared this point. Comment- 
ing on “iyat punarucyate eva” which comes as a sort of 
introduction to the 28th verse of the Second Chapter of the 
Dhvani Karika, he says “asmabhiriti vakya .^esah”. Does 
not this mean that Abhinava considered the writer of the 
introductory words, given above, to be the same as that of 
the verse that comes after ? 

III. There is another statement in the Locana at 
the beginning of the second chapter wherein also Abhinava 
similarly states the understood subject of a passive form of 
verb. 

(Vrtti) “Dhvanir dviprakarah prakaSitah.” 

(Locana) “Prakadta iti, maya vrttikarena sateti bhavah.” 
Does not the use of the word “sata” imply that the writer 
of the Vrtti is the writer of the Karika also ? 

IV. At another place he seems to be clearly represent- 
ing Vrttikara as the author of the Karika. Commenting 
upon the word ‘tatba ca’ Abhinava says ;— 

“ Prakrantaprakaradvayopasarfiharaih trtTy aprakara 
sucanam ca ekenaiva yatnena karomityalayena 
Scidharanam avatarapapadam prak§ipati vrttikrt”. 

Dh, L., 104. 
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Here the words “ekenaiva yatnena” apparently refer to 
the following verse. They constitute a part of the sentence 
the finite verb of which is “karomi”. This sentence is attri- 
buted to the Vrttikrt, He has, therefore, to be naturally 
supposed to be the subject of “karomi”. Does not this show 
that Abhinava considered the same person to be the author of 
both the Vrtti and the Karika ? The limited space does 
not permit us similarly to dwell upon some more instances 
of this kind. We, therefore, simply give below the numbers 
of the pages where similar passages are to be found : — 

82 - 83 , 85 , 105 , 223 , 246 . 

V. And last of all let us add the evidence of Abhinava’s 
colophon to support our opinion on the identity of the author- 
ship of the Karika and the Vrtti. There can be no difference 
of opinion in respect of Ananda Vardhana s authorship of the 
Dhvanyaloka, because the colophons to different chapters 
make it clear beyond doubt. Abhinava’s professed object in 
his Locana is to comment upon the Dhvanyaloka. Let us, 
therefore, try to find out what he means when he uses 
the above title in the colophon of each chapter of his 
commentary. Does he thereby refer to the Vrtti alone or to 
the Karika also ? For, if the case be the latter it would mean 
that the title “Dhvanyaloka” stands for both. And if so, 

how can then there arise the question of difference in the 
authorship of the Karika and the V^ It is an indis- 

putable fact that Abhinava means the Karika and the Vrtti 
both when he uses the above title in his colophons, because 
he comments on both. Take, for instance, the third and 
the sixth verses of the first chapter. The Locana on them 
runs as follows : — 

“Tatreti dvyamsatve satyapityarthah, prasiddha iti 

vanitavadanodyanendudayadivallaukika evetyarthah. 


I 




ii 
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iipamadibhih prakaraih sa vyakrto bahudheti sangatib.” 

Dh. L., 14. 

and 

‘‘Sarasvatlti'vagrupa bhagavatityarthah.” Bh. L., 29. 

Taking, therefore, all the above stated facts into considera- 
tion, we feel that the theory of different authorship of the 
Karika and the Vrtti is untenable. 

Precursors of Dhvanl 

From what has been stated before it is clear that 
there was no book systematically presenting the ideas 
of either the exponents or the opponents of the theory of 
Dhvani before ^^nanda Vardhana, 

(I) Udbhata. 

Among those, who included Dhvani in Laksana, 
according to Abhinava’s own statement, Bhatta Udbhata 
was the first just indirectly to touch upon Dhvani without 
even using this word in his exposition of Bhamaha’s verse, 


in his commentary on the latter’s Kavyalankara. About 
him we have already spoken before. 

(II) Vamana. 

In connection with Dhvani, Vamana is placed in the 
same category as Udbhata. From the manner in which 
Abhinava refers to him it appears that Vamana was 
Udbhata’s successor, for he mentions the former after the 
latter in giving the names of the writers who include Dhvani 
in Laksana. This alone cannot be taken to be conclusive 
evidence. We can, therefore, reasonably take him, as Dr. De 
points out, and as the tradition also says, to be identical 
with King Jayaplda’s minister of the same name (779-813 
A. D.) 
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Other Vamanas. 

It may be pointed out here that Abhinava refers to two 
other Vamanas, one is Vamanagupta and the other is Vama- 
nadattacarya. In fixing the date of the former there is no 
difficulty, for Abhinava, in his Abhinava Bharatl, page 297, 
where the reference occurs, calls him his own uncle, (asmat 
pitrvya). He, therefore, without much fear of contradic- 
tion, may be said to belong to the second and the third 
quarters of the 10th century A. D. There is only one 
verse attributed to him there. It is, therefore, not clear as 
to whether he did or did not write any work. 

About the other we cannot, at this stage, say anything 
definitely, excepting that he wrote a philosophical work, the 
Samvit Prakasa, to which Abhinava refers in the Tantraioka, 
Ah. V, S'. 155, as his commentator explains : — 

“Gurubhirbha§itam tasmad upayesu vicitrata” 

T. A., Ah. V, S'. 155. 
“Gurubhih” Vamanadattacaryena, “bhasitam” iti 
Sarhvitprakase.” T, A., Comm. 

This work is quoted by Mahesvarananda in his commentary, 
Parimala, on the Mahartha Manjarl, PP. 21, 23, 26. 
From the nature of the quotation, found in the Spanda 
Nirnaya of Ksemaraja, p. 48, attributed to Bhatta S'rl 
Vamana, it appears that he is the same person as Vamana- 
dattacarya of Abhinava’s quotation, because the quotation 
is about the Sarhvid. He may be identical with Vamana, 
the minister of King Jayapida of Kashmir. 

The founder of the Theory of Dhvani, 

Ananda Vardhana. 

He was the first person to give a systematic exposition 
to the theory of Dhvani in his Dhvanyaloka, which is 
also called Kavyaioka or Sahrdayaloka, and finally to 
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establish it. About his date we have already spoken before. 
His own contribution as compared to that of his predecessors 
in connection with Dhvani was that he established it 
as the principal meaning (ahgl) in marked contrast with its 
conception as a subordinate figure or mere ornament 
(alankara). 

His other works. 

Like Lollata and other writers in or about his time, 
he also wrote both on poetics and philosophy. 

1, Tattvaloka. 

He, the author of the Kavyaloka or Dhvanyaloka, is 
spoken of as the writer of another work, called Tattvaloka, 
by Mahe§varananda in his commentary, Parimala, on his 
own Mahartha Manjarl, P. 149. 

“yaduktarh Tattvalokakrta Kavyaloke.’* 

From its title it appears to have been a philosophical work. 

2. VlV^TI ON THE VINIS'CAYA TlKA DhARMOTTAMa 
In this work, as he himself says in his Vrtti on the 
Dhvanyaloka Karika, he criticised various Bauddha theories : 
‘Yattu anirdelyatvarh sarvasvalaksanavi^ayaih 
Bauddhanam prasiddham tat tanmatapariksayam 
granthantare nirupayi§yamah.” Dh. L., 233. 

Abhinava, commenting upon the word “granthantare”, says : — 

“Vini^cayatTkayam Dharmottamayam ya vivrti- 
ramuna granthakrta krta tatraiva tadvyakhyatam.” 

3. Devi S'ataka. 

It is a philosophical Stotra in praise of Devi. There 
is a commentary on it by Kayyata. This Kayyata was a 
different person from his namesake^ the author of a commen- 
tary on Patanjali’s Mahabhagya and the son of Jayyata. He, 
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according to his own statement at the conclnsion of his 
commentary, was the son of Caiidraditya and finished the 
work in question in 978 A. D. ^ 

4. Visamabana Lila. 

From a quotation in the Vrtti on the Dhvani Karika, 
P. 62, it appears to have been a poetical work of his in 
Prakrta. 

5. Arjuna Carita. 

According to Anandavardhana’s own Statement in the 
Dhvanyaloka, page 148, Arjuna Carita was his Mahakavya. 

Commentators on the Dhvanyaloka before 
abhinava. 

There was a regular commentary on the Dhvanyaloka 
written by one of Abhinava’s ancestors Whose name we have 
not been able to trace^. It was called Candrika®. It 
was probably written towards the close of the 9th or the 
beginning of the 10th century A. D., for, the writer does 
not seem to have been seen by Abhinava, who refers to him 
as living in the distant past. (“Purvavarh^yaih.”) 

Abhinava refers to other opinions also on the inter- 
pretation of Ananda Vardhana’s text on PP. 22, 36, 44, 
50, 123, 131, 206, 208, 213, 215. But it is not clear as to 
whether thereby he means some regular commentaries or 
simply the opinions of the traditional oral exponents. 

Opponent OF Dhvani. 

Bhatta Nayaka. 

We have already spoken about him ; but his mention 
again here is necessary, because he is the chief opponent of 

1. D. S., Comm. 

3. Dh. L., 233. 


2. Dh. L., 185. 
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CHAPTER III 

Phvani, whom Abliiimva so frequently criticises in his 
Locana. Rewrote 

1. Hrdaya Darpana 

with the avowed object of demolishing Ananda Vardhana’s 
theory of Dhvani. 

Abhinava’s teacher in Dhvani, 

Bhatta Induraja. 

Abhinava refers to him as his teacher in the introduction 
to his Locana. The high opinion, that he had about his 
teacher’s great literary attainments, finds expression in Dh. 
L,, P. 100, wherein he says :■ — 

“Vidvatkavisahrdayacakravartino Bhattendurajasya.” 
although there are so many quotations attributed to him, 
yet, unfortunately, they are not coupled with the names of 
the works wherefrom they were taken. There is, therefore, 
a difference of opinion among the scholars about his being 
identical with Sri Induraja, the commentator of Udbhata’s 
K5vyalankara Sara Sangraha. Taking into consideration the 
fact that Bhatta and Sri are generally found indiscriminately 
prefixed to the ordinary name and also that the chronological 
position of the supposed two Indurajas is the same, we are 
inclinedi to think them to be identical. The opinion that in 
the present case Bhatta or Sri, as found in different places 
prefixed to Induraja’s name, is simply an honorific prefix is 
supported by Abhinava’s referring to him without either of 
these prefixes in his commentary on the Ghatakarparakuiaka 
as follows : — 

KavTndorindnrajasya te saccittavikasakah 
Bodhamsavo vigahantam bhurbhuvahsvastraylmapi 

Gh. V. (MS.) 

In the concluding line of the aforesaid commentary 
§ri Induraja refers to Mukiila as his teacher. And Mukula 
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represents Kallata to be his father in bis Abhidha Vrtti 
Matrka. We have already shown above that Somananda 
was Kaliata’s contemporary. There is, therefore, only 
one generation between Abhinava’s teacher in Dhvani, 
Induraja, and Kallata on the one hand and his teacher 
in philosophy, Laksmanagupta, and Somananda on the 
other. Thus the chronological position of SrT Induraja 
coupled with the fact that we do not know of any other 
person of so great literary attainments belonging to that 
period and that Abhinava was not a person either not 
to have approached such a person for education in that 
particular branch of learning or to have extolled an 
insignificant person in the manner in which he has 
praised Induraja, very strongly support the supposition 
that Abhinava’s teacher was the same as the commentator 
on the Kavyalankara Sara Sangraha, 

Bhuti Raja Tanaya. 

Abhinava refers to Bhattenduraja in the Tantraloka, 
Ah. 37, S. 60, as Bhuti Raja Tanaya : 

“SrT BhQtirajatanayah svapitrprasadah.” 

And Helaraja also in the colophon of his commentary on the 
VakyapadTya represents himself as the son of Bhnti Raja. 
The two have, therefore, to he distinguished from each 
other. We cannot say if they were brpthers, The genealogy 
of Induraja is given in the conclupng lines of Abhinava’s 
commentary on the BhagavadgTta as follows^ *. — 

1. Katyayana ( distant ancestor ? ) 

2. Sausuka. 

3. Bhuti Raja. 

4. Bhattendu Raja. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HIS IMPORTANCE AND INFLUENCE 

In the preceding chapter we have tried to trace the 
historical background of Abhinava’s tantric, poetic and 
philosophic thoughts to give a clear idea of the material on 
which he worked and of the advance that his thoughts 
present on those of his predecessors. In this chapter we 
propose to deal with some of the important writers, who 
succeeded him, to show his importance in the eyes of the 
later generations and to indicate how far he influenced the 
ideas of the future writers and how his work was carried 
on by his immediate successors. We, therefore, for the 
sake of convenience, divide the writers on whom we have 
to speak here into two classes ; — 

1. His commentators. 

2. Other writers who were directly influenced by him. 

(I) K§emaraja. 

Among his commentators first of all comes K§emaraja 
in the chronological order, which, as before, we propose to 
follow in this chapter also. In the colophons of all his 
works he represents himself to be a pupil of Abhinavagupta- 
padacarya. There is, therefore, no difficulty in fixing his 
time. Abhinava’s last available dated work was completed 
in 1014-15 A. D. We can, therefore, easily assign 
K§emaraja’s literary activities to the close of the first and 
practically the whole of the second quarter of the eleventh 
century A. D. We have not so far been able to find any 
passage in Ksemaraja’s works which could give us an idea 
of his parentage. But Abhinava in the 37th chapter of his 
Tantraloka, includes “ksema” in the list of the names of 
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his pupils. In another list, which gives the names of his 
cousins, this very name is mentioned as that of the first of 
them. They also were his pupils^. The indications of a 
very close contact of himself with Abhinava that Ksemaraja 
gives by using some such expression as “PadapadmopajTvin” 
in every work of his, and the important place that he 
occupies among Abhinava’s pupil-writers seem to support 
the probability that Ksema of the Tantraloka stands for 
Ksemaraja, the author .of the Prat 3 ''abhijua Hrda^na and other 
philosophical works. In fact, in the Pratyabhijila Hrdaya 
he refers to himself as Ksema ; 

‘‘Ksemenoddhriyate sarah samsara vi§a santaj^'e.” 

P. H., 1. 

If this probability be accepted we would suggest the name 
of Ksemaraja’s father also. In the last chapter we have 
spoken about one Vamanagupta, whom Abhinava represents 
as his uncle. ^ As he is the only uncle of Abhinava, of 
whom we know, will it be wrong to say that he was 
Ksemaraja’s father ? 

His works. 

Ksemaraja also, like his great teacher, Abhinavagupta, 
has written on all the three subjects i. e. Tantra, poetics 
and S'aiva philosophy. His work on poetics, viz. the com- 
mentary, called Udyota, on Abhinava’s Locana has not so 
far been accessible to us. It is, therefore, not possible at 
this stage to assign any chronological position to it. How- 
ever, on the strength of what we have read we can sj 
that he also worked on the lines of his great teacher, 
also, like Abhinava, first of all, used the power of his 
in commenting upon the monistic Saiva Tantras, then 
perhaps upon his teacher’s work on poetics, the Locana, 
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and last of all on the philosophical works, like the Spanda 
Karika. Thus he carried on the work of his teacher. The 
students of the Trika philosophy owe a special debt of 
gratitude to Ksemarlja for a systematic presentation of the 
views of Abhinava on the Spanda branch, on which the 
latter,^ not liking to be classed with the common herd of 
commentators, did not write. 

1. SVACCHANDODYOTA. 

It is his commentary on the Svacchanda Tantra. This 
seems to be the first in the chronology of his available works. 
It is referred to in his commentaries on Bhatta Narayana’s 
Stava Cintaraani, P. 226, on the Siva Sutra, P. 12, and on 
the Netra Tantra, P. 226. 

2. Netrodyota. 

Netrodyota is a commentary on the Netra Tantra. 

3. VijMna Bhairavodyota. 

4. Dhvanyaloka Locanodyota, 

Spanda Sandoha is, as has already been pointed out, 
K§emaraja’s commentary on the first verse of the Spanda 
Karika in which he deals with practically the whole of the 
Spanda system. In the chronological order of his works 
this comes before his Spanda Nirnaya^ in which he refers 
to it at more than one place.® 

6. Spanda Nirnaya. 

It is a commentary on the whole of the Spanda Karika. 
It may be pointed out here that Dr. Etlhler in his Kashmir 
Catalogue has thrown some doubt on the point of the 
authorship of the last two works by showing them as the 
works of Ksemendra (consult P. XXXIII, MSS. 511 and 
517) though he says on page 79 : — 
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“Ksemendra, the author of Spanda Nirnaya, No, 511, 
and of Spanda Sandoha 517 appears to be identical with 
Ksemaraja, the pupil of Abhinava’*. 

We do not know the learned Doctor’s reasons for assign« 
ing these works to Ksemendra, perhaps he found this name 
in the colophons of the works in question. But our careful 
study shows that they are the works of Ksemaraja and that if 
in the colophons of some MSS, the name of Ksemendra is 
found, it must have been simply due to the mistake of the 
scribes. In the Pratyabhijna Hrdaya and in the S'iva Sutra 
Vimarsinl, which are accepted by all to be of Ksemaraja’s 
authorship, these two works are referred to by him as his 
own, as the following quotations therefrom show 
“Tatha maya vitatya Spanda Sandohe nirnitam.” P.H.,P.24. 
“Yatha caitat tatha asmadlyat Spanda Nirnayad avaboddha- 
vyami.” S. S. Vi., P. 14. 

* 

“Etat; Spanda Nirnaye nirakahksam mayaiva nirnitam.” 

S. S. Vi., P. 129. 

' 7 , PRATyABHIJ^^A H:^DAyA. 

8. Commentary on the above. 

9. STva Sutra Vimar^ini. 

, 10. Vmxi on the Stava Cintamani. 

11. Utpala Stotravali Tika. 

12. Para Pravesika. 

13. TlKA ON SAMBA PaScA^IKA 

1^. A commentary on the Krama Sutra. 

Of this we know only from the following reference in 
Mahegvarananda’s commentary on his own Mahartha 
Mahjari, P. 166: — 

“Yaduktarh S'rl Kramasfitre§u 

Yatha ca vyakhyatarii S'rimat Kfemarajena/* 

15. A Stotra. 
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This is known only from the following reference in his 
own commentary on the Stava Cintamanij P. 64 :* — 

“Taduktam mayapi svastotre.” 

16. Bhairavanukarai^a Stotra. 

It is mentioned as one of his works in the introduction 
to the Samba Pahcasika Tika. 


17. Paramartha Sangraha V1VK.T1. 

It is noticed in Dr. Bilhler’s Kashmir Catalogue (MS. 
No. 459.) The text is attributed to Abhinavagupta. I 

18, V?.TTi ON Paramesa Stotravali of Utpal|a. 

(Btihler’s Kashmir Catalogue MSi 458.) 
(II.) Yogaraja. - I 

The commentator who came next after KseraarajJ was 
Yogaraja. According to his own statement in the conc,|uding 
lines of his commentary, Vivrti, on the Paramdrtha S|ara of 
Abhinavagupta, he was a pupil of K§emaraja^ who ivas in 
possession of the tradition. We shall, therefore/ liot be 
wrong if we say that he belonged to the second half a f the 
eleventh century A. D. At the time when he wrole the 
said commentary he had already renounced the worlm and 
was living as an ascetic at VitastSpurl in Kashmir. I This 
commentary, according to its author, is from the point of 
view of pure momsm. \ 

(III.) Subhata Datta. f 

He is the first known commentator of Abbinhva’s 
Tantraloka. The only source of information about hitn is 
Jayaratha’s Viveka^. According to this, he was-'lfefd pre- 
ceptor of Rajaraja, whom we cannot definitely identify with 
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any King of Kashmir. There is, however, no difficnity in 
approximately fixing his time, Jayaratha says that his 
initiation (into S'aivaism ? ) was performed by Subhata, 
The former’s time of literary activity, as we shall just show, 
was the close of the 12th and the beginning of the 13 th 
century A. D. We can, therefore, safely say that Subhata 
lived in the later half of the 12th century. His father’s 
name was Tribhuvana^ Datta and that of his grand-father, 
Visvadatta. It is probably to this commentary that 
Jayaratha refers in his commentary on the Tantraioka, Ah, 
I, PP. 15-16, where he says that he refrains from criticising 
different interpretations put upon the first verse by others, 
because his object is only to take out whatever substance 
is to be found in their writings and not to criticise them^. 
This commentary was called 

Vivfl^TL 

No trace of it has so far been found. 

(IV.) Jayaratha. 

Pie was the author of the Viveka, the famous commentary 
on the Tantraioka. He was a younger contemporary of a 
certain Kashmirian King, Rajaraja, who was probably the 
same as Jaya Siiiiha (Circa 1200 A. D.) It was because 
of the encouragement received from this King that he 
studied the Tantraioka.^ His initiation was performed, as 
stated above, by Subhata Datta.^ His teacher in Saivaism 
was Kalyana® and so was Sankhadhara in other branches 
of learning.® He had a younger brother named Jayadratha.'^' 
Srngararatha was the name of his father who was a minister 
to King Rajaraja.® 

1. T. A., Comm., Ah. 37 (MS.) 

2. T. A., Comm., Ah. I, 15-16. 

3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. T. A., Comm., Ah, 37 (MS.) 
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His date. 

He has given the genealogy of his family since the time 
of Purnamanoratha who was a minister to King Yasaskara^ 
of Kashmir (930 A. D.) Eight generations are shown 
to intervene between the first ancestor of this list, Purna- 
manoratha, and our commentator, Jayaratha. Of these the 
fifth ancestor also, viz. Utpalaratha,^ who was a minister 
to King Ananta of Kashmir (1028-1063 A. D.), is of known 
date. Thus if we allow, according to the ordinary practice 
of scholars, about a quarter of a century for each generation 
Jayaratha’s time comes to be about the close of the 
12th and the beginning of the 13th century A. D. The 
names of his direct ancestors are given below in the order 
of their succession : — 

1. Purnamanoratha (930 A. D.) 

2. Utpalaratha I. 

3. Prakasaratha, 

4. Suryaratha. 

5. Utpalaratha 11. (circa 1028-63) 

6. Samaratha. 

7. Gunaratha. 

8. Guhgaratha. 

9. Srfigararatha. 

10. Jayaratha. 

Like Abhinavagupta and others, he also wrote both on 
Saivaism and poetics. At present we know of only the 
following three works of his 

1. TANTRALOKA VlVEKA. 

2. ALARKARA ViMARSINI. 

It is a commentary on Ruyyaka’s Alankara Sarvasva. 

3. ALARKARODAHARAljrA 


1, 2. T. A., Comm., Ah. 37 (MS.) 


AND 



(V.) SOBHAKARAGUPTA. 

He commented upon Abhinava’s famous Bhairava 
Stotra, giving it a Vaimavaite interpretation. The manner 
in which he splits the words and the uncommon meaning 


tion is forced and was not intended by the writer of the 
original. A copy of the MS. of this commentary is in the 
possession of the present writer. The commentator interprets 
the last verse in such a way as to make it indicate the date 
of his commentary. According to this interpretation, it was 
written on the day of Sivaratri i. e, the 13th day of the 
brighter half of the lunar month of Phalguna, in the 
fifty-third year of Kali^, He has not stated the century: it 
is, therefore, not possible to fix his time. He does not appear 
to be a very old writer. 


(VI.) Bhaskara Kaisttha. 

He is the little known writer of the only 
commentary on Abhinava's Pratyabhijila VimarsinI, called 
Bhaskarl. It is a very learned commentary and gives 
traditional interpretation of Abhinava’s text. Although it 
presupposes sufficient previous study of the Saiva literature 
of Kashmir on the part of the reader in order 
may be able to understand it and needs 
yet, in view of the fact that the tradition about 
pratyabhijila literature is well-nigh dead, a proper under- 
standing of Abhinava’s VimarsinI is extremely difficult 
without its help. This difficulty the writer of these pages 
himself felt for a very long time when he had to 
with the text before the discovery of the commentary. 
Many points would have remained doubtful and many more 
would have been misunderstood but 


1. Bh. S., Comm-i (MS.) 
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be got from this at the last stage. A copy of it is in the 
possession of the present writer. It has been edited and will 
soon be published along with translation, in English, of 
Abhinava’s Vimarsim, which is practically ready. The 
author of the BhaskarT tried, in his own way, to make it 
as simple as possible so much so that he felt the necessity 
of explaining the particular method of exposition that he 
had adopted, by stating in his introduction ‘'Svasutadi- 
bodhanartham.” 

He was of the Dhaumyayana Gotra.^ The names of 
his grand-father and father were Vaidurya Kantha and 
Avatara Kantha respectively. He married and had a 
son, Jagannatha Kantha. His teacher’s name was Kaula^ 
Narottaraa. 

His date. 

He does not say anything about the time of his life or 
that of the composition of his works. On enquiry, however, 
from his living descendants, it has been found that he was 
six generations removed from the present. We can, therefore, 
safely say that he belonged to the later half of the 18th 
century A. D. ^ 

His works. 

Besides his commentary on the Pratyabhijna VimarsinI 
which he called “Bhaskari” after his own name, he wrote 
the following works 

“ 1. Sanskrit Translation of LALLa VaK. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the Lalla 
Vak was a Saivaite work in the old Kashmiri written 
by a woman in about the 14th century A. D. 


1., 2., Bh. (MS.) 
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2. Commentary on Yoga Vasi?tha. 

It consisted of one lac and ten thousand verses, 
according to his own statement in his introduction to 
the Bhaskari. But only a few fragments of it are now left 
with his present descendants. This presents a Saivaite 
interpretation of the text. 

3. Har§esvara Stava. 

It was written by him, as the tradition says, on the 
occasion of his visit to the temple of Harsesvara in Kashmir. 

The names of his successors are given below in the 
order of their succession ; — 

1. (Bhaskara Kantha). 

2. Jagannatha. 

3. Mani Kantha, 

4. Somananda. 

5. Gana Kantha. 

6. Mahananda. 

7. Visvesvara. 

The writers direotlp influenced ly AhMnma. 

(L) ; K§EMENDRA, 

Is he identical with K§emaraja ? The only reason for 
identifying the one with the other is probably a scribal 
mistake which gives the name of Ksemendra instead of that 
of K§emaraja in the colophons of the Spanda Sandoha and 
the Spanda Nirnaya. These works have now been published 
and their colophons have the name of the latter (Kiemaraja) 
and not that of the former. The colophon of the Spanda 
Nirnaya, for instance, reads as follows ; — 

“Krtih SrT Pratyabhijnakara prasi§ya Mahamlihesvara- 

carya ^rlmad Abhinavaguptanathadattopadesasya SrJ 

Ksemarajasyeti sivam.” 
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A careful study of the works of Abhinava and those 
of K§emaraja gives a sufficiently clear idea of the personality 
of Ksemaraja as separate from that of his younger 
contemporary Ksemendra. We have represented the 
Tantraloka to be a production of the first period of 
Abhinava’s literary activity to which the Krama Stotra 
belongs. It must have, therefore, been written in about 990 
A. D. At that time Ksemaraja, the first-mentioned cousin 
of Abhinava, was sufficiently educated to understand the intri- 
cacies of the monistic Tantras so as to be prompted to join 
others in requesting Abhinava to write the Tantraloka : — 

“Anye pitrvyatanayah sivakktisubhrah 
Ksemotpalabhinava- C akraka- Padmagup tah. 

Anyopi kascana janah sivasaktipata- 
Sampreranaparavasah svakasaktisarthah 
Abhyarthanavimukhabhavamasiksitena 
Tenapyanugrahapadam krta esa vargah 

Acaryam abhyarthayate sma gadham 
Sampurna tantradhigamaya samyak 

T. A., Ah. 37 (MS.) 

And the circumstantial evidence is clear enough to show that 
he began his literary activity either during the last years of 
his teachers social life or immediately after the lattePs 
entering into the cave sometime after the year 1015. The 
period of his literary activity, therefore, fails between 1015 
and 1040. But if we identify the two we shall have to 
allow a period of half a century for the literary activity 
of one person, because the last dated work of Ksemendra, 
Dasavatara Carita, was finished, as he states, ^ in 1066 A. D. 


^ D. C., Conclusion. 
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Ksemendra, not onljr bears a different name but has 
another name also “Vyasadasa” which he almost invariably 
gives along with the former, but which is never to be found 
coupled with Ksemaraja’s name. His connection also with 
Abhinava cannot at all be said to have been so close as that 
of Ksemaraja, for, he refers to Abhinava, so far as we know, 
only once i. e. in the Mahabharata Manjarl, wherein he 
speaks of having heard Abhinava’s lectures on poetics : — 

“Acaryasekharamaner vidyavivrtikarinah 
Srutvabhinavaguptakhyat sahityam bodhavaridheh.” 


We know that even today there is a marked difference 
between S'isya and Srota. The difference may be said to be 
similar to that which exists in the present-day colleges 
between a registered and a casual student. Further, 
K§emaraja probably used to live in Bijbihara (Vijayesvara) 
which he mentions as the place of composition of his 
commentary on the Stava Cintaraaiji : — 

“Tenarthipranayad dinaistricaturair yam K§emarajo 

vyadhat 

Ksetre Sri Vijayesvarasya vimale sai?a sivaradhanl.*’ 

But Ksemendra states Tripuresasaila as his place of 
residence in one of the concluding lines in his Mahabharata 
Mahjarl:— 

“Prakhyatatisayasya tasya tanayah K§emendra-nama- 

bhavat 

Tena Sri Tripuresa-sailasikhare visrantisanto§ina.” 


In the opinion of Dr. Biihler, referred to by Dr. De in 
H. S. P., P. 141, the only thing that can finally settle the 
question, under discussion, is the discovery of the name of 
K§emaraja's father. We may, therefore, add here what 
little information we have been able to collect on this point. 
We have already shown, how Ksemaraja is identical with 
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K§ema, mentioned in the Tantraloka, as one of the cousins 
(pitrvyatanaya) of Abhinava, for, he refers to himself by the 
abbreviated form, found in the Tantraloka, in his own 
Pratyabhijna Hrdaya. We know the name of one uncle 
(pitrvya) of Abhinava referred to in A. Bh., P. 297. We 
cannot, however, definitely say that he was the father of 
Ksemaraja. For, there can be pointed out a possibility of 
Abhinava’s having had more than one uncle, and therefore, 
of the name of Ksemaraja’s father having been different from 
that of Abhinava’s uncle who is referred to in A. Bh. But 
there cannot be any such possibility about Ksemaraja’s 
grand-father, who also had a different name from that 
of Ksemendra’s grand-father. We have stated in the 
1st chapter that the name of Abhinava’s grand-father was 
Varahagupta. Therefore, if Ksemaraja was Abhinava’s 
cousin, as we have shown before that he was, it naturally 
follows that Varahagupta was the grand-father of K§emaraja 
also. But Ksemendra’s grand-father, according to the Mahl" 
bharata Manjarl, was Nimnasaya:-— 


“Kasmiresu babhuva sindhuradhikah sindhosca nimnSsayah 
Praptastasya gupaprakar§ayasasah putrah Prakasendratam 



Prakhyatatisayasya tasya tanayah K§emendra-namabhavat.” 


M. B. M. . 

After stating the above arguments we leave it now to the 
reader to pronounce the final verdict. 

His date. 

There cannot be two opinions about the time of his 
literary activity, because two of his works are dated. The 
year of completion of Samaya Matrka is stated to be 
1050 A. D. in the reign of King Ananta of Kashmir and 
that of the Dasavatara Carita 1066 A. D. when King Kalak 
was occupying the throne of Kashmir. 
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His works. 

1. Nrpavali. (R. T., I, 13) 

2. Mahabharata MaSjari. 

3. Ramayana Katha Sara. 

4. CarucaryA. (Kashmir Cat. MS. No. 347) 

5. NiTi Kalpa Taru. Do. 351. 

6. DasAvATARA Carita. 

7. Samaya Matiika. 

8. SuVli^TTA Tilaka. 

9. B^hatkatha Ma'Mjari (J. Cat. MS. No. 81) 

10. Aucitya Vicara Carca. 

(For complete list consult H. S. P., P. 142). 

Abhinava’s influence in Poetics. 

We are not writing a history of Sanskrit poetics. Our 
object is only to explain the importance of the author w 
is studied in these pages. It is, therefore, unnecessary to 
deal with the later writers on poetics separately. Suffice it 
to say that with perhaps the only exception of Mahima 
Bhatta, who was probably Abhinava’s younger contemporary 
and who, in his Vyakti Viveka, has tried to explode the 
theory of Dhvani, all the writers on poetics, who came 
after Abhinava, for instance, Mammata in his Kavyaprakasa, 
Hema Chandra in his Kavyanusasana, Visvanatha in his 
Sahitya Darpana, Sarada Tanaya in his Bbava Prakasa? 
Appayya Dlk§ita in his Kuvaiayananda etc.. Pandit 
Jagannatha in his Rasagangadha ra, and Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Govinda in his Kavya PradTpa, follow Abhinava’s 
theory of Rasa and Dhvani and most of them extensively 
quote him, and that the Saiiglta Ratnakara and the Srhgara 
Ratnakara are more or less simply versifications of parts 
of Abhinava’s commentary on Bharata’s Natya S astra. 
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His influence in PratyabhijMa Philosophy and 
Tantric Ritualism. 

Pratyabhijna philosophy may be said to be practically 
dead, for, even in Kashmir there are to be found only three 
or four Pandits who, to some extent, are still in possession of 
the old tradition ; but they too, for want of both, encourage- 
ment and enthusiastic and hard-working students, can, with 
difficulty, remember what was handed down to them. When 
the writer of these pages approached them for information on 
some of Abhinavas texts, one of them very frankly said that 
he was approached for the first time in his life for such 
information. The case with Saiva rituals, however, is 
different. Such of them as are connected with the house» 
holder’s life are still performed in many Brahmana families: 
and in regard to them Abhinava’s Tantraloka is supposed to 
be (shall we say ?) the final court of appeal. In earlier times, 
however, Pratyabhijna philosophy had its powerful exponents 
and staunch followers not only in Kashmir but also in as far 
distant places as Cola country ; and all of them acknow- 
ledged Abhinavagupta to be the chief authority on it. 
Madhavaj for instance, who was so closely connected with 
his contemporary King of Vijayanagar, in his Sarva Darsana 
Sangf aha, acknowledges Abhinava to be the chief exponent 
of and authority on the Pratyabhijna. 

We cannot close the chapter without substantiating our 
statement in the preceding paragraph, by speaking a little on 
two writers on the Trika philosophy to show Abhinava’s 
influence in places far distant from Kashmir and on the 
continuity of the literary productions on his lines for several 
centuries. 

(I) Mahesvarananda. 

MahesvarSnanda, son of Madhava, belonged to Cola A 





in poetics to liis careful study of the Dhvanyaloka and the 


path of Pratyabhijna.® His teacher and grand teacher also 
belonged to the same country and wrote on philosophical 
subjects on which Abhinava himself had written. Abhinava 
was interested in and made important contributions to the 
Krama system, such as the Kramakeli, as we pointed out in 

la 

also similarly interested in and contributed to the aforesaid 
system at least two known works, the Krama Vasana and 
the B-juvimarsim, of which we know from references to 
them in the Mahartha Mahjarl, pages 115 and 178 
respectively. His teacher also, like Abhinava, was interested 
in the Pratyabhijiia and wrote the Ananda Tandava Vilasa 
Stotra in which the Pratyabhjna conception of the universe is 
embodied, as is clear both from the quotation and the 
context 


“Yadabhipretya Sri Pratyabhijhayam uktam 
Visvarupoham idam ityakhandananda brmhitah’ iti’. 

“Yaccoktam asniadgurubhih Ananda Tanclava Vilasa 

Stotre 

Vayarfi tvimam visvatayavabhanam 
Bahirmukhasyasya tavonmiikhasya 
Svasamhitam visvavilapanodyat 
SvatantratanandamayTm manamah.” 


M. M., 166 . 
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According to hinij Mahartha, Mahanaya or Krama 
Darsana is not very muchi different from the Trika Darsana . 

“Anena Sri Mahartha Trika-darsanayoh anyonyam 
natyantam bhedapratheti vyakhyatam. 

M.M., 96. 


Mahartha Manjaii with his own commentary, Parimala, 
is the only work of his that is available so far. About other 
works, we know only from references in the above-mentioned 
commentary. The following is the list of his known 
works : — 


1. Mahartha MaMjari. 

2. Parimala. 

3. SamvidullaSA (Referred to in M. M., P. 78). 


4. 

PaDUKODAYA. 

Do. 

118. 

5. 

M AH ART HOD A YA. 

Do. 

132, 

6. 

SOKTA. 

Do. 

39. 

7. 

Para Stotra. 

Do. 

77. 

8. 

KUisTDALABHARAlsrA. ' 



9. 

MukUnda Keli. 

. Do. 

73. 

10. 

Komala Valli. 



11. 

Nakha Pratapa. . 




It may be pointed out here that like Abhinava he also 
gives the gist of the subject-matter in the introduction to his 
available commentary. 


(II) Varada RaJA aZ^as K^§]stADASA. 

Pie is perhaps the latest known writer on the Kashmir 
Saiva philosophy. We have not so far been able to find 
any internal or external evidence to fix his date and place. 
But from his style and method of treatment of the subject 
he does not appear to have come very soon after the eminent 
Saiva writers, of whom we have given an account in the 
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preceding pages. The only work of this writer that we 
have known is 

Siva StjTRA Vartika. 

It is a Vartika on the famous Siva Sutra of Vasugupta. 
There is nothing original in it. It is a mere versification 
of Ksemaraja’s commentary, the Vimarsinl, The author also 
very frankly says that he follows Ksemaraja’s commentary 
on the Siva Sutra ^ and incorporates much of what was 
found in an earlier Vartika. The little, that he says about 
himself, is that he was the youngest son of Madburaja and 
that bis family followed Saivaism^. 








CHAPTER L 


PRELIMINARY. 

Abhinava wrote on a number of subjects and was 
recognized to be a reliable authority on each one of them. 
He worked on poetics, only during the short period of 
transition from the Tantrika to the Philosophical period. The 
number of his works on poetics is, therefore, much smaller 
than that of his philosophical treatises. The value, however, 
attributed to the former, has overweighed that which 
scholars in general have attached to the latter. Hence he 
is better known as an able exponent of the theories of Masa 
and Dhvani than as the greatest authority on the “Realistic 
Idealism” or as the system is technically called. 

The reason is not far to seek. The system of philo- 
sophy, he has attempted to formulate and to elaborate, 
is non-vedic ; not because its doctrines are fundamentally 
opposed to those of the vedic systems, but because it does 
not recognize the Veda as the final authority. It was, 
therefore, ignored by the Brahmana community, which 
alone has kept alive the literary traditions connected with 
various schools of Indian thought as a matter of religious 
duty.',,' ■ ■■ , , . . ■ ■ 

This non-vedic trend of thought, however, was very 
popular among the Bralimanas of Kashmir who had the 
opportunity of knowing it better than those elsewhere. It 
had a succession of learned writers about whom we have 
already given the necessary information in the first part. 
But, for more than a century, it has been neglected even in 
the land of its birth. Its literary tradition is, therefore, 
practically dead in Kashmir too, where it primarily existed. 
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The local Sanskrit scholars, however, even to-day, hold a 
very high opinion of it. In fact they, without knowing 
why, declare it to be the best of all systems of Indian 
Philosophy. 

Our attempt, therefore, m the following pages is to 
present this system of Saiva philosophy as clearly as it is 
possible with the help of the material available at present. 
Fidelity to the original text is our guiding principle. Our 
attempt is not to present the system in terms of modern 
philosophy, but simply to give an exposition to Abhinava’s 
ideas about some of the persistent philosophical problems, 
and to explain, so far as possible, how he came to form 
them. Let us, therefore, not be misunderstood if some of 
the arguments, stated in these pages, do not appeal to the 
modern minds and some of the views, set forth here, are 
not in consonance with the doctrines of modern science. 

Abhinava’s Contribution. 

Indian philosophers, however original their works, have 
never claimed originality for themselves ; their attempt has 
always been to show that whatever they say is based upon 
an ancient authority. This holds good in the case of both 
the Vedic and the non-vedic systems. Safckara declares 
in unmistakable terms that the only test of correctness of a 
view is its harmony with the teachings of the Veda and that 
the argument has value and is to be relied upon only in so 
far as it supports the principles laid down in the Veda.^ 
Similarly, Somananda, the author of the Sivadr§ti and so 
the real founder of the Pratyabhijiia School, emphatically 
states that his Sivadrsti is not a pure creation of his mind 
but is based upon S'astra, though his pupil, Utpalacarya, 
holds that it shows a new path to final emancipation.® A 


1. a Bh., 8. 


2, I, P. V., II, 271. 
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study of Abhinava’s works shows that he also, in this 
respect, followed the tradition of his learned predecessors. 

If we take into consideration, for instance, three of 
his most important works, on which his reputation chiefly 
rests, we find that two of them, the Isvara Pratyabhijna 
Vimarsinl and the Isvara Pratyabhijna Vivrti VimarsinI, 
are simply commentaries on Utpalacarya’s Isvara Pratya- 
bhijna Karika^ and Tika respectively^, and the third, 
the Tantraloka, professedly follows the authoritj? of the 
Malinl Vijaya Tantra®. It is, therefore, not possible for us 
to attribute the authorship of any particular theory to 
Abhinava as we can do to Kant or Hegel. This, however, 
does not mean that he did not contribute anything to the 
“Realistic Idealism” of Kashmir. The fact, on the contrary, 
is that the philosophical system of Kashmir, with Abhinava’s 
contribution to it, left out of consideration, loses most of its 
importance. Plis contribution to the “Realistic Idealism” 
is of the same nature as that of the great Sankara to the 
monistic Idealism of the Vedanta. 

The aim of philosophy all over the world at all times 
has been to explain the what, the why and the wherefrom 
of the phenomena of knowledge. The chief* distinctive 
feature of Indian philosophy in general and of this system in 
particular is that it deals not only with the experiences of 
wakeful, dream and deep sleep states but also with those of 
the transcendental (Turlya) and the pure (Turlyatlta) states : 
i. e. it tries to explain not only those experiences which are 
due to the working of the mind, the intellect and the 
sense-organs collectively or severally, but also those in 
which they are perfectly at rest and in which, therefore, 
consciousness is free from all kinds of affections. 
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To Indian philosophers the two states, the transcendental 
and the pure, are not mere myths. They are realisable 
truths. In fact, the aim of the higher systems of Indian 
philosophy is to point out an easy way to the realisation 
of these states. The importance of a philosophical work to 
the Indian mind, therefore, is commensurate with the degree 
to which the author is believed to have personally realised 
them through spiritual experiments. For, he alone can be 
a sure guide, who is familiar with the path. Abhinava’s 
philosophical works are considered to be very important, 
because people have reason to believe that the statements 
on supersensuous matters, contained therein, are based upon 
the author’s personal experience, gained through spiritual 
experiments, which he carried on for years, as we have 
attempted to show in his biography. To personal experience 
he gives the first, to reason the second and to ancient 

authority only the third place as the basis of his views on 

supersensuous matters^, the revelations of the Turlya and 
the Turlyatita states. In fact the charm that this system 
had for his contemporaries and successors, the popularity 
that it enjoyed and the high esteem in which it is held 
even now by the Kashmir Pandits was and is due mostly to 
the labours of Abhinava both as a scholar and as a 
spiritualist (yogin). 

The writers of this system, who flourished before 
Abhinava, wrote only minor treatises, dealing with certain 
aspects or branches of the system. The books, for instance, 

which include the word "“Spanda” in their titles, deal 

with what is referred to as “Caitanya” or “Vimarsa” 
(consciousness) in the Siva^ Sutra and the Is vara Pratya- 
bhijna Karika respectively®, and point out three ways to the 
realisation of the ultimate reality, the Sambhava, the Sakta 
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worldly troubles, through Pratyabhijna or recognition. 
Although they are argumentative and expository and 
consequently twenty times more voluminous than the former, 
yet, being concerned with only a branch, they could riot 
bring out the full importance of the Trika system as a whole. 
Moreover, the literature on both the branches, referred to 
above, is equally silent on the rituals of the system. It was 
Abhinava, who, for the first time, took up the sys tern as a 
whole ^ for a rational and exhaustive treatment in his great 
work, the Tantraloka ; gave the philosophical conceptions 
of the different branches a proper place in the whole; 
showed the comparative merit of all the four means of 
Mok§a, Anupaya, Sambhava, Sakta and Anava ; exhaustively 
dealt with the monistic S'aiva rituals ; supported the 
ph ilosophical and. the psychological theories of the system 
with strong and convincing arguments as well as with 
extensive quotations from the agamas of accepted authority 
and elucidated the existing texts with learned commentaries, 
like the Sivadr§tyaloGana and the two Vimarsims. 


Explanations of the names of the system. 


It is a misnomer to call this system of philosophy 
“Pratyabhijna” or “Spanda” as much as it would be to call 
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India “Calcutta” or “Bombay”. They are parts and very 
important parts, but severally they do not present the whole. 
The word Trika refers both to the authority on which the 
system is based and to the subject-matter which forms the 
distinctive feature of this system. It is called Trika for the 
following reasons : — 

(I) In all, there are ninety- two A gam as recognised by 
this system. Of these the triad, (Trika) consisting of the 
Siddha, the Namaka and the Malini, is the most important. 
The system is called Trika because its chief authority is 
this triad (Trika). ^ 

(II) According to this system, there are three triads, 
the higher, the lower and the combined (Para, Apara and 
Parapara). The first consists of S'iva, S'akti and their 
union ; the second of S'iva, S'akti and Nara ; and the third 
of three godesses Para, Apara and Parapara. It is called 
Trika because it deals with all the three triads.® 

(III) It is called so for another reason also, namely, 
that it explains all the three aspects of knowledge, viz. 
absolute oneness (abheda), predominent oneness (bhedabheda), 
and duality (bheda) in the light of its monistic theory 
(abhedavada). 

It is also called §adardha S'astra,® (literally, the school 
of half of the six) for the following reason 

This system holds that the Devanagarl or the Sarada 
alphabet represents the process of manifestation of ideas 
(Paramarsodayakrama). The first six vowels, a § i I n u, 
for instance, represent the order of succession in which the 
powers of Anuttara, Ananda, Iccha, Isana, Unmesa and 


1. T. A., I, 35. 

2. T, A., 1,7-21. 

3. T. A., I, 3. 
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tJrmi arose from the Highest Reality. Of the above, those, 
represented by long vowels, are due either to the association 
of those, represented by short ones, with their respective 
objects, as in the cases of Isana and Ormi, or to the union of 
two, as in that of Ananda^ The former, therefore, are 
dependent upon the latter and hence are not considered to 
be of equal importance with them^.ii Thus it is called 
§adardha Sastra, because it counts as ‘principal’ only three of 
the six powers shown above, namely, Anuttara, Iccha, and 
Unmesa, which are also referred to as Cit, Iccha and 
Jnana®. 

It has been given the name of Kashmir jSaivaism, 
because almost all the writers of the available literature on 
this monistic school of S'aivaism belonged to Kashmir. 

For WHOM is the system meant ? 

Unlike the Vedic systems, this school of thought knows 
no caste restriction.* It is meant for all in whom desire 
for knowledge and liberation has arisen. A distinction, 
however, is drawn between following the teachings of the 
system in life and getting its fruit on the one hand and 
studying the system and understanding its philosophical 
intricacies on the other. Any one with a firm determination 
can follow the teachings : no literary qualification of any kind 
was, therefore, considered necessary for following it by its 
early authorities. The case with study, however, is different. 
It requires a trained and well-informed mind. This system 
criticises almost all the important schools of thought which 
came before it. Its proper understanding, therefore, pre- 
supposes, according to the learned tradition, contained in the 

2. T. A., II, 186. 

3. T. A., II, 233, 
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following verse, the knowledge of the six vedic systems of 
philosophy and of the Veda with its six branches of learning 
as an antecedent condition — 

*‘Satsastravid yo vedasya sadangajnasca vedavit 
sa eva sripratyabhijnadhyayanedhikrto bhavet.” 

It requires also a previous study of all the Agamas, a 
knowledge of the arguments of other dualistic and monistic 
systems and a command over grammar : — 

“Yodhitl nikhilagamesu padavid yo yogasastrasrami 
Yo vakyarthasamanvaye krtaratih srTpratyabhijilamrte 
Yastarkantaravisrutasrutataya dvaitadvayajnanavit 
Sosmin syadadhikaravan kalakalaprayah pare§aih ravab.” 

The aim. 

The aim of this system, like that of the Vedanta, 
is to help the individual in self-realisation : and the means 
also, by which this end is to be achieved, is the same as 
that of the Vedanta, viz., removing the veil of ignorance^. 
But they differ in their conception of self-realisation, because 
their ideas of the apparent, (abhasa) the universe, are 
different. While the Vedanta holds that the universe (jagat) 
is unreal, the Realistic Idealism maintains it to be real, 
because it is a manifestation of the Ultimate. Therefore, 
while, according to the former, all that we know disappears 
at the time of self-realisation exactly as, in the case of an 
illusion, the snake vanishes when the rope is perceived as a 
fact ! according to the latter, the objective universe stands 
even when the Self is realised, but is known in its true 
perspective or in all its aspects or bearings. This kind of 
realisation is spoken of as ‘Recognition’ (Pratyabhijna). 

1. 1. P. V., 1,35. 
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Thus, for the Vedanta, the realisation of the Self is 
coincidental with the negation of facts of experience in the 
same way as the perception of the rope as a fact is with that 
of the snake in the well known illusion. For the Trika, on 
the other hand, self-realisation brings with it an understanding 
of the world of experience in its true relations and perspective. 
There is no negation of the Universe but a new interpretation 
and appreciation. For this system, therefore, self-realisation 
is nothing but self-recognition (Pratyabhijna). 

What is recognition ? 

Recognition is an act by which we endeavour to recall 
and reunite the former states of consciousness and is a kind 
of reasoning by which we ascend from a present conscious- 
ness to a former one. It differs from remembrance but 
slightly. Remembrance is a knowledge which is bom of 
mental impression (samskara) alone. But in recognition, 
though the mental impression is an important factor yet it 
is not the only factor as in the case of remembrance ; it is 
necessarily always coupled with the direct perception of the 
object which serves as an operating cause. Suppose, for 
instance, that a certain person was, on one occasion, very 
much impressed by the sight of a king riding an elephant : 
and suppose also that some time later he sees the elephant 
alone ; naturally at such a time, because of the law of 
association, his former impression of the king will be revived 
and there would arise a picture of the king before his 
mind’s eye. Remembrance is thus nothing but a purely 
mental perception of a former object of sense-perception. 
But recognition is not a purely mental perception due to the 
revival of a past impression. In it the object recollected is 
actually present before the eyes and the novelty of perception 
consists in identifying the object, now perceived, with the 
one, seen before. When a person, for instance, on seeing 
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Devadatta, recollects the previous perception of him and 
identifies the mental image with the one present before his 
eyes in the judgment *'‘it is the same Devadatta as I 
saw on that occasion,” the actual perception of the object 
is as much a cause of knowledge as the impression left on 
the mind by the former perception of the same. Recognition, 
thus, requires not only previous perception of the object 
but also its presence at the time when it takes place. 

The previous knowledge of the object, which is an 
essential condition of recognition, is, in some cases, as of 
one collocation of the object and its attributes, while in 
others they (the object and its attributes) are known 
separately. Thus, while in the former case, there is only 
one mental image of the object with all its qualities, in the 
latter, side by side with one, caused by the direct ocular 
perception, there is another also, which is a vague creation 
of mind and as such is hardly anything more than a mere 
embodiment of the heard qualities. To illustrate the latter 
case, which seems to be rather a complicated one, let us 
suppose that a lady, on hearing the excellent qualities of a 
certain gallant, fell in love with him even before she had an 
occasion to see him; and suppose also that that person 
chanced to pass incognito before her many a time so as to be 
noticed well enough and to leave the impression of his persofi 
on her mind. In such a case, the mind naturally draws a 
picture of the object of love, which is hardly anything more 
than a mere embodiment of the previously heard excellences 
which were responsible for the rise of the passion of lovCi 
This image, of course, will be distinct from that, left by the 
real object of love who passed incognito so many times before 
her. It will thus be clear that recognition in this case is 
not so simple an act as in that in which the object and its 
attributes are known as one cGllocation, as in the illustration 
of Devadatta, given above. In the present case recognition 
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is not at all possible unless the veil be removed and the 
real qualities of the person be revealed so as to make the 
identification of the imaginary object of love with the person 
present before her possible. Thus, in the former case the 
failure to recognise is simply due to forgetfulness on the part 
of the perceiver. For instance, it is often seen that a big 
man, like a king, fails to recognise an ordinary person, who 
was properly introduced to him on a former occasion and 
who, even now, in all respects, is the same as he then was. 
To enable the king to recognise the person before him does 
not require any thing more than reminding him of the past 
occasion. But in the latter case the failure to recognise is 
due not to forgetfulness, for, then the passion of love would 
disappear, but partly to the veil and partly to the existence 
of a vague mental image, which, as has been said before, is 
hardly any thing more than a mere embodiment of the 
previously heard qualities, as distinct from the image of the 
known object who is really their possessor. Thus in this 
case recognition requires not only the removal of the veil 
but also the identification of both the mental images with 
the unveiled object. 

To illustrate this point let us suppose that a person, 
while in India, hears of the excellences of a certain lord. 
He goes to England and there often sees that lord, without 
knowing him as such, walking like an ordinary man in a 
garden. He then, on one occasion, goes to the House of 
Lords, sees that person among the members and recognises 
him to be the same person as he had so often met in the 
garden. And let us also suppose that this lord is the same 
as he had heard about in India and that the former 
shows many of the qualities of the person, he was so anxious 
to see. Now, the question, that we have to ask ourselves, 
is, whether, under these circumstances, the lord will be 
recognised as such and if not, why not ? The answer is 
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simple. He has failed to recognise the lord as the one about 
whom he had heard, because the latter has not yet been 
pointed out as such by any responsible person. 

There are other minor distinctions between one kind 
of recognition and another, but we are not immediately 
concerned with them. We have drawn the above distinction 
to show what part the present system of philosophy has got 
to play in self -recognition. 

As in the case of the recognition of the lord so in that 
of the Self, there are two distinct images in the mind of the 
recogniser (pratyabhijfiatr) . In the former case one is 
caused by the reports, heard in India, and the other by 
the sight of the lord in a garden in England. In the latter 
case also similarly, one, that is, of one’s own limited self, 
is due to intuitive knowledge that every body has of himself^ 
and the other is created by the descriptions of the MaheSvara 
or the universal Self that one reads in the sacred 
books such as the Puranas and the Agmas®. When 

one studies philosophy, there arises the third image, which 
is different from both the previous mental images. This 
third image one identifies with one’s own self much as the 
gentleman of the above illustration identifies the person, 
whom he frequently saw in the garden, with the lord in the 
House of Lords. The other image, in both the cases, 
however, i. e. the image caused by reports heard in India 
in the one and that created by the description given in 
the sacred books in the other, will still remain unidentified. 
Thus, just as the identification of this image in the 

illustration, as we have just pointed outy depends upon a 
word from a responsible quarter, so, that of the universal 
Self as revealed by the study of Agama, depends upon 

1, I. P. V., I,- 20. 

2. I, P. V., 1, 21. 
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spiritual instruction. The intellectual linowledge, got through 
the study of philosophy, is called Bauddhajnana and the 
spiritual knowledge, that comes from preceptorial instruction, 
(Diksa) is called Paurusajiiana. Of these the former is more 
important, because it is this that qualifies a person lor 
the latter^. 

To make the point a little clearer let us add here that 
the limited self also is a manifestation. It is characterised 
not only by obscuration of its perfect Will Power (Svantantrya 
sakti) but also by ignorance thereof. That is, the innate 
limitation of the individual self is twofold. Not only is 
its perfect power of will hidden from it, but it is also 
ignorant of the fact that that power really belongs to it, 
though obscured, for the time being, by Alaya, the principle 
of obscuration^. In order that there may take place a 
perfect self-recognition, there is the necessity of the removal 
of both, of the veil which hides the perfect power of will 
and of the ignorance which is responsible for the imaginary 
distinction between the individual and the supreme Self and 
which stands in the way of recognition even when the veil is 
removed. The work of philosophy is simply to remove the 
veil and to expose what it hides, and thus make self- 
recognition possible, as does the appearance of the lord of 
the above illustration in his lordly form and place. But this 
alone does not make the recognition an accomplished fact. 
Therefore, Just as in the case of the illustration of the lord a 
word from a responsible quarter is needed, so in the present 
case there is the necessity of Dlk§a to remove the imaginary 
distinction and to bring about the identification of the 
individual with the universal Self. 
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Here it may be asked ; if the individual self is really 
identical with the Supreme, how can recognition or 
non- recognition of this fact affect its causal efficiency ? Does 
the recognition of a seed as such or the absence thereof 
affect its causal efficiency to develop into a sprout ? The 
reply is that the causal efficiency (artha-kriya-karitva) 
is of two kinds : — 

(i) External, which does not affect the mind in any 
way ; for example, the development of a seed into 
a plant. 

(ii) Internal, which does affect the mind ; for instance, 
the causal efficiency to give delight. 

The former does not presuppose recognition but the latter 
does. To illustrate this point we give below Professor 
Cowell’s translation of Utpala’s passage in the Isvara 
Pratyabhijna Karika, quoted in the Sarva Darsana 
Sahgraha : — 

“A certain damsel, hearing of the many good qualities 
of a particular gallant, fell in love with him even before 
she had seen him, and agitated by her passion and unable 
to suffer the pain of not seeing, wrote to him a love letter 
descriptive of her condition. He at once came to her, but 
when she saw him, she did not recognise in him the 
qualities, she had heard about, he appeared much the same 
as any other person, and she found no gratification in his 
society. So soon, however, as she recognised those 
qualities, as her companion now pointed them out, she 
was fully gratified.” Similarly though the individual self is 
identical with the Supreme, yet we cannot get the happiness 
of this identity unless we are conscious of it. 

What IS Dik?a ? 

Dik§S does not mean, as ignorant people think, simply 
getting a certain religious formula (mantra) whispered into 
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one’s ear by a certain religious man. It is rather an act 
whereby spiritual knowledge is imparted and the bondage of 
innate ignorance is removed^. 

One more point is worthy of note in this connection, 
vi 2 ;., that, according to this system, Diksa, the spiritual 
instruction which makes self-recognition an accomplished 
fact, is not indispensable for moksa. It is a matter of 
common experience that even when recognition is due to the 
removal of the veil and consequent exposure of the hidden 
qualities and identification of both the mental images with 
the object present before, it does not always require a 
word from an authoritative person, as for instance, when the 
object of recognition reveals some such unmistakable sign* 
as makes identification of the imaginary vague image 
with the object present before possible. S'aiva writers had 
observed this and had given the name of Pratibhajnana 
to that faculty which enables a person to attain self- 
recognition without the help of Dik§a®. 

SaktiPata. 

That divine will which leads a person on to the path 
of spiritual knowledge is called ^S^aktipata. It may be 
spoken of as divine grace. It is independent of human 
action^ and is the only cause of self-recognition®. On 
this point there is complete agreement between this system 
and the VedSnta. The latter also says that the Self cannot 
be realised by means of intellectual power or through the 


1. T. A.,1., 80. 
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Study of the Vedas or even through spiritual instructions 
It can be realised by him alone whom He favours and to 
whom He reveals himself : — 

“Nayamatma pravacanena labhyo 
Na mediiaya na bahuna srutena 
Yamevaisa vrnute tena labhyo 
Yasmai vivrnute tanurh svam.’ 

The Cause and the nature of bondage. 

It is a common belief of all the schools of Indian 
philosophy that ignorance is the cause of bondage and that 
knowledge is the only means to liberation. The opinions, 
however, greatly differ in regard to the exact nature of both, 
Abhinava has tried to explain and harmonise this difference 
in his comprehensive study of the system. How he has done 
so, we shall show as we proceed. Let us first state his, 
or more correctly, the Saiva, view of these. 

When in the Saiva literature ‘‘ignorance” is spoken of 
as the cause of bondage, ^ it does not mean a total absence 
of knowledge. For, such a state is to be found only in 
insentient objects,^ such as bricks and stones, which, because 
of the absence of life and feeling, cannot at all be represented 
to be in bondage. It means simply imperfect knowledge, 
such as is found in ordinary mortals. It may further be 
pointed out that in such a context it stands not for the 
intellectual (bauddh a) but for the innate (paiiru§a) ignorance 
which is technically called anavamala® (innate impurity). 
As such it is represented to be the cause of another impurity, 
called karmamaia (impurity of Karma), (For details on 


1. T. S., 5, 

2 . T.A., I, 58. 
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this the reader is requested to refer to the 5th chapter). 
The latter also, in its turn, is said to be the cause of still 
another, namely, impurity of transmigratory existence^ 
(MayTya mala). The self is covered with these three 
impurities [of innate ignorance, of Karma and of trans- 
migratory existence (Anava, Karma and MayXya malas) ] 
exactly in the manner in which^ an ovule (kana) is with 
nucellus (kambuka), integument (kimsaruka) and husk (tu§a). 
These covers are responsible for the transmigration of the 
individual self as nucellus, integument and husk are for the 
development of ovule. Although these impurities are said to 
be related with one another by causal relation, yet no idea 
of succession in their coming into being is intended to be 
implied. For instance, when the innate ignorance is spoken 
of as the cause of the impurity of Karma, and the latter of 
transmigratory existence it does not mean that one follows the 
existence of the other. It simply means that without one 
the other cannot exist, i. e., the existence oi each of the 
preceding in the above list is an indispensable condition for 
that of the following. The existence of the body pre- 
supposes that of the Karma® ; and the effectiveness of the 
latter depends upon the existence of the innate ignorance*. 
Thus if there be no innate ignorance the other impurities 
will automaticaily disappear. It is because of this that at 
one place the innate ignorance is spoken of as the greatest 
and innermost cover ; the six sheaths, consisting of Maya, 
Kala, Niyati, Raga, Vidya and Kala, as the inner and 
subtle cover ; and the body as the gross and outer cover. 
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Malas OR Impurities Defiked. 

1 AisrAVAMALA OR 
Innate Ignorance. 

Innate ignorance is one of the manifestations brought y 
about by the universal Will^ Power (Svatantrya kkti). \ 
It conceals the real nature of the Self. It is a mere % 
consciousness of the supposed, imperfection and. limitation 
vvhich is responsible for the rise of countless individual 
selves^. It is beginningless though destructible. It is 
the instrumental cause of the impurity, called Karma mala, 
inasmuch as the power of Karma, to affect the soul, depends 
upon its presence. 

Its DISTINCTION FROM INTELLECTUAL IGNORANCE 

We have already pointed out that the word “ignorance”, 
whether used in reference to the individual self or the 
intellectj refers not to a total absence of knowledge but to 
a limited knowledge which is the same thing as determinate 
knowledge, h e. Gonsciousness of something as such to 
the exclusion of all other things (Sarvo vikalpah samsarah). 

The intellectual ignorance (bauddha ajhana) is an affection 
of the limited self caused by a stimulus. The stimulus is 
of two kinds, internal and external. The former is due 
to the revival of old impressions. But the latter arises 
from the contact of a certain sense with a certain external 
object. The spiritual Ignorance is altogether different from 
it^. It is simply a Gonsciousness of self -limitation, not as 
associated with the^^^^^^^ h^^^^ the mind or the intellect, but 
above all of them ; a consciousness \vhich is present in the 
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transcendental state of the individual self, a state in which 
the self rises above the material body and oil that is con- 
nected with it, so that there is no experience of am’’ thing 
that happens to the body; a state in which there is no 
experience of pain of an}^ kind even if the body be cut; a 
state in which not only the senses and the mind cease to 
work but the vital airs also suspend animation. It is that 
element in the consciousness, which is responsible for the 
automatic break of that state (svato vjaitthana). It is not 
always that there is conscious association of this limitation 
with the self. It can remain even in a sub-conscious state. 
That state of the individual self in which this innate ignorance 
or limitation is in a sub-conscious state is technically known 
as the state of purity (Turiyatlta). This^’ state does not 
automatically cease. It requires some external agency to 
break it. But when the self is perfectly free from it, there 
is no break or resumption of connection with the body 
etc. 

It will thus be clear that the intellectual ignorance is 
dependent upon the connection of the individual self with 
the body, with which it co-exists, but the spiritual ignorance 
is independent of it. It is because of this difference that 
this system holds that liberation (Mnkti) cannot be got 
through the intellectual knowledge only. The intellectual 
knowledge can effect salvation oni}? if it is accompanied by 
the spiritual knowledge. 

This innate ignorance is different from “Raga”, which, 
according to the Srinkhya, is the cause of bondage. For, 
while the latter is simply a quality of Buddhi responsible 
for the attachment of the individual to certain object or 
objects, the former is a mere consciousness of an imperfection 
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because of which the self is subjected to all kinds of later 
limitations. Raga Tattva, on which we shall speak in the 
third chapter, is still a different thing. It is a desire for 
something undefined. Both of these, the Raga of the 
Saukhyas and the Raga Tattva of the S'aivas, are further 
manifestations of the innate ignorance.^ 

This impurity of innate ignorance is independent of the 
other two impurities. It continues to exist even after they 
have been destroyed. It passes through four states before 
reaching that of total annihilation. And it is the association 
of one of these states with each of the five classes of beings 
of pure creation that constitutes the chief point of difference 
of each one of them from the rest. 

It may briefly be stated here that, according to this 
system, creation is of two kinds, the pure and the 
impure.^ From Maya down to Earth, the creation is 
impure inasmuch as the knowledge of duality predominates 
in it. And from S'iva to S'uddha Vidya the creation is called 
pure, because the experiencing entities of this creation are 
the universal beings who realise themselves actually as such 
and have for their experience the whole of the universe 
in different forms, but free from all limitations which 
characterize the determinate knowledge. 

There are eight kinds of experiencers. Five belong to 
the pure creation, two to the impure and one to the 
transitional stage between the two. It is the association 
of one or more of these impurities with the individual 
self which distinguishes each one of the eight experiencers 
from the rest. Two, Sakala and Pralayakala, belong to 





between the impure and the pure creations are known as 
Vijiianakalas. 

(Mayordhve S'uddhavidyadhah santi vijnSnakevalah). 

These possess only one impurity, * that of innate ignorance, 
which is inclining towards destruction in their case. 

This impurity of innate ignorance passes, according 
to S-aiva view, through four states before reaching that of 
total annihilation. Hence the remaining five subjects, who 
belong to the pure creation, Sambhava, Saktija, Mantra- 
maheSa, MantreSa and Mantra, are represented to have the 
distinguishing mark of having the same perishing impurity 
but each in a different state^ ; in ^va, for instance, it is in 
the state of non-existence (Dhvasta). Abhinava has given 
a large number of synonyms of Mala, each indicative 
of one of its functions in T. A., VI, 73-9. 

2. Karma Mala. 

It has to be distinguished from karma-sajhskSra, which 
is simply an effect left on the self by various kinds 
of mental and physical actions. It is essentially a mere 
objectless desire which is responsible for the countless 
associations of the self with other creations of Maya. 



All that the self is associated with because of both, 
the Karraa-mala and the karma-samskara, is called 
Maylya-mala^. 


The perfect knowledge, not intellectual but spiritual, 



the intellectual and the innate ignorance. The spiritual 
knowledge is that perfect knowledge which dawns upon a 
person, who has reached the highest stage in the spiritual 
development through the total annihilation of the innate 
ignorance®. It transcends the limit of language and 
is, therefore, to be known only through experience. 
Similarly, intellectual knowledge is that perfect knowledge 
by virtue of which a person transcends the difference between 
this and that, and sees only one whole and that too, as a 
manifestation of himself. The former comes from the 
Diksa* and the latter from the study of the monistic 
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philosophy®. The latter is more important than the former, 
not so much because it can liberate a person right in his 
life time, as because the Plk§a Is inefficacious in bringing 
about salvation without the assistance of the Bauddha- 
Inana®, . 

There are four ways to liberation, Anupaya, S'arabhava, 
^akta and Anava.® Each of these does not directly lead 
to the realisation of the Ultimate Reality.* Each of the 
succeeding, in the above order, leads to that which 
immediately precedes. It is the first alone which can be 
called the direct means.® The difference, however, between 
the first and the second i. e. Anupiya and S'ambhava, is 
very slight. The former, therefore, is not counted as a 
separate way in some authoritative books of the system. 
In fact it is regarded as the highest stage of the latter 
(S'Smbhava).® 


for “Upaya” It is defined as a merging into its ultimate 
form, the highest reality^ of that which, being apparently 
separate from the Ultimate, is limited. This gives us 
some idea of the chief point of distinction between one of the 
ways and the rest. The word ”Samavesa’* literally means 
“complete or perfect immersion’^ There are four such 
immersions. Beginning from the last, each one leads 
to the preceding one, up to the first, which alone is 
considered to be the direct way to salvation i, e. the 
realisation or the recognition of the Ultimate Reality. 
This process of immersion appears to be a complete 
reversal of that of emergence. Or, to put it more clearly, 
the process involved in Mok$a is the complete reverse of 







im 



■ in raamtestation from Cit to Kriya 
spond to those from the state of deep 
It would notj therefore, be wrong 
ages leading from the mundane exist* 
immersion in the Highest Reality, 
hose which are experienced in falling 
:ate of activity. If we carefully 
experiences from the time when we 
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that of Abhasa or manifestation.^^^^ W know that 

according to the Trika, creation is nothing but manifestation 
ol what js ; that, in the order of sucession 
m manifestation, Ananda, Iccha, Jilana, and Kriya follow 
one another in their respective order ; and that these stand 
for successive states of the universal consciousness in the 
proems of manifestation. We also know that, corresponding 
to aese very states in manifestation or emergence, there 
are four states leading to complete immersion (samSvesa) as 
stated above. In fact two of these, namely, the Sakta and 
the Apava, are also called JflanopSya and Kriyopaya 
respectively,* breause they are mostly concerned with the 
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attefsapt to sle^ to that when we actually fall asleep, we 
iina that ordinarily there are four well definable stages. 
The first three are marked by the suspension of the physical, 
the mental and the volitional activities respectively and the 
fourth by the loss of distinct individual self»consciousness. 
If the distinctive features of the above four stages be kept 
in mind there willbe very little difficulty in understanding 
the nature of the activity involved in and the result reached 
by, the four successive means to the final emancipation. 

KriYOPaYA or AnAVOPaYA. 

Kriyopaya IS that path in which the external things, 
such as repetition of a certain religious formula^ (Mantra), 
which are nothing but creations of imagination (Kalpana)i 
are used as means to self-realisation. It is called Kriyopaya,* 
firstly because to the follower of this path both the conscious- 
ness of self and that of the objective universe are equally 
prominent as in the characteristic experience “I am this” of 
the Sadvidya^ (Kriya) stage of universal manifestation, and 
secondly, because the physical activities, such as repetition 
of a mantra, as said above, play an important part in it. 
Shall we say that the repetition of a religious formula 
plays the same part in bringing about the liberation as does 
a lullaby in putting a child to sleep, a state of physical 
quiescence ? 

Jf5ANOPAYA OR SaKTOPaYA. 

Jfianopaya is the second of the four ways in which 
repeated attempts have to be made to rise from the stage of 
the Knowledge of duality to that of unity., When, for 
instance, a man begins with thinking *‘The self alone is all 
this” (Atmaivedaih sarvam), and by the repeated attempt at 
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elimination is able to rise to the unshakable knowledge of 
oneness (Nirvikalpa Jhana) in the form ‘‘the seif”, he is said 
to follow the path of knowledge. It is called Jfianopaya 
because the mental activities of meditation are the most 
important factors in it. The activity involved in this may be 
compared to our autosuggestion in our attempt to sleep 
which brings mental quiescence. 



It is a path in which the perfect knowledge, the 
knowledge of the Ultimate Reality^, comes through mere 
exercise of the willpower, without any serious mental effort 


much in the same manner in which the knowledge of the real 
worth of a gem comes to an expert jeweller^ at the very 
first moment of its sight without any great careful examina- 
tion. It is called Sambhava marga or the path of Iccha, 
because in it the exercise of will power is the important 
factor. The stage reached by this means is the one in which 
the world of experiences loses its definiteness and, therefore, 


and IS marked by the presence of only vague ideas such as 


It is the same as we have discussed above under 
“Pratyabhijna”®. It is called Anupaya, not because there is 
no use of any means whatsoever^, but because the elaborate 
means are but of little importance. It is that path by 
following which the Ultimate is realised even without 
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iollower of this path in consequence of just a word from a 
i responsible quarter as in the case of complex recoghition 

■ described above. The stage attained by this way may be 

compared to deep sleep, in which consciousness is free from 
all affections. 

TrIKA CONCEPTION OP M0K?A. 


Other conceptions of Mok?a from the Trika 
POINT op view. 

This system believes in 36 categories or Tattvas. We 
shall deal with them in the third chapter and shall explain 
why only thirty six, neither more nor less, are accepted. 
Here we are concerned only with pointing out the view of 
the Trika about the conceptions of Mok§a of other systems 
and with stating as to which of the 36 categories some of 
the prominent „ ones among them reach because of their 
peculiar philosophical conceptions. In the 1st Ahnika of 
his Tantraioka, Abhinava criticises the conceptions of Mok$a 


Mok§a, according to the Trika, is nothing but the state 
of perfect purity of consciousness.^ It is the realisation of 
the Self, the Para Samvit or the Supreme® Consciousness, 
which is beyond the reach of both thought and language 
and is the ultimate source not only of both of them 
but also of all that they imply or involve. It is purely 
subjective and, therefore, is both unilluminable (aprakasya) 
by any external light and unknowable (ajneya) by any means 
of knowledge. It transcends all ; it surpasses all ; it is the 
ultimate aim of all aims. It may be called consciousness, 
not such as we ordinarily have, but that which is a matter 
of experience of the Yogins in the pure or post- transcendental 
state of consciousness. 
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of three systems, the Idealistic and the Nihilistic schools of 
Buddhism and the Sankhys, as follows 

VlJfJANAVADIN’S CONCEPTION OF MOK§A« 

The Citta (mind or self ?), the Vijnanavadins hold, 
is extremely pure by nature. Because of the beginningless 
ignorance, however, it is covered up with adventitious im» 
purities which are the cause of the appearance of the 
transitory world phenomena. And because all the experiences 
of the phenomenal world are entirely due to the impurities, 
the former, therefore, automatically cease with the cessation 
of the latter^. Thus the nirvana is nothing but freedom 
from the impurities. It is to be attained through constant 
deep meditation and other practices enjoined in the Buddhist 
scripture. 

Its refutation. 

The defects of the above conception of nirvapa are 
apparent. It conflicts with the well known Bauddha theory 
of momentariness. If all that exists, is momentary, so also 
must be the mind. And if so, it cannot have existence long 
enough to be affected by Bhavana and, therefore, there can 
be no possibility of Mok§a which is simply its effect. 
Moreover, according to the Idealistic Buddhism, each 
moment (ksana) gives birth to another which is similar to it 
in all respects. How can then the veiled original moment 
produce one which is dissimilar to it, i. e., free from the veil ? 

Nihilist’s theory of Mok§a and its refutation. 

According to the Nihilistic Buddhism (S'unyavada), 
even the Vijnana of the Idealists has no existence; and Mok§a 
is nothing but the realisation^ of this nihility. But this is 
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an impossible position. For, if nothing exists what can be 
realised and by whom ? But if, in order to get out of 
this difficulty, the existence of the ‘realiser* be admitted, 
that would mean the abandonment of the fundamental 
principle. The Nihilist’s conception of Moksa is thus as 
inconsistent with his fundamental principle as that of 
the idealist 

SAiaKHYA CONCEPTION OF MOK|A AND ITS CRITICISM. 

The Sankhya conception of Mok§a is no better. The 
Sahkhya holds that the whole universe is an evolute of an 
eternal principle, called Prakrti ; that Puru§a, the self, is 
altogether passive and simply looks indifferently on the work 
of the former ; and that freedom from worldly bondage can 
be attained through the correct knowledge of the twenty-four 
categories of the Sankhya system as distinct from the self. 
But the question, that the Trika raises against this theory, is, 
how and where can this knowledge of distinction take place ? 
The Prakrti is insentient and, therefore, no knowledge such 
as “I have been seen and, therefore, let me not work for 
him” can reasonably be attributed to her. The case of 
puru?a is no better. He is perfectly passive (nirlepa). The 
supposition, therefore, of any such affection in puru?a as 
that involved in knowing the distinction between himself 
and the twenty-four Tattvas would mean selfcontradiction. 

These systems have thus failed to render a coherent 
account of the position they have attempted to maintain. 
Their founders and exponents have not been able to 
understaiid the true nature of the Ultimate Reality They 
are hot, however, as far away from the truth as the 
materialists. They have made approaches to it with varying 
degrees of success, some being a little nearer it than others. 
Each one of them has been able to grasp the real nature of 
25 
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some one or the other of the higher Tattvas which he has 
taken to be the ultimate reality. The Bauddha, for 
instance, has understood the real nature of the Buddhi 
Tattva, the Sahkhya that of the Purusa^ Tattva, and the 
Patafijala that of the Niyati Tattva.^ These systems, there- 
fore, can surely help in the attainment of the respective 
Tattvas which they fully explain. But none of them can 
bring about the complete self-realisation, the full recognition 
of the Ultimate Reality. 

The followers of these systems however, do rise above 
the level of the common man inasmuch as they get 
liberation, though partial, from the impurity, called 
Maylyamaia. But they cannot be spoken of as liberated 
(mukta) in the real sense of the term, because the remaining 
two impurities, namely, the karma and the anava malas, 
remain associated with them even after the realisation of 
what they consider to be the ultimate reality. The perfect 
freedom, therefore, the Trika holds, can be got only through 

the PratyabhijfiS. 


CHAPTER 11. 

ABHASAVADA. 

or 

'^^REALISTIC IDEALISM.’^ 

The aim o£ every system of philosophy is to explain the 
why, the what and the wherefrom of the knowable. Every 
system bases its conclusions on a careful study of facts of 
experience and the comparative importance of each depends 
upon how far it satisfactorily accounts for these facts. 
Abhinava claims this basis of facts for his system, the Trika. 
To the facts of experience, as has already been stated, he 
gives the first, to reason the second, and to a scriptural 
authority only the last place as the basis of his theories^. 

Abhinava differs in his explanation of the world 
of experience from both the realistic and the idealistic 
schools of Indian Thought. From the logical realism of 
the Nyaya and from the atomistic pluralism of the Vaisesika 
he completely differs both in details and in fundamentals. 
From the realistic dualism of the Sankhya, from the 
subjective idealism of the Bauddha and from the monistic 
idealism of the Vedanta, however, his difference is confined 
mostly to the fundamentals only. Because the Trika system, 
on which his explanation is based, accepts, with some 
modifications of course, the twenty four categories together 
with the Purasa concept of the Sankhya, the principle 
of moment'ariness of the Bauddha and the Maya of the 
Vedantin. 


% T. A., I, 149 

\ 
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The world of experience, according to him, therefore, is 
not a creation the God, who is simply an active agent 
and brings the experienceables into being with the help 
of some such material cause as the atoms ; nor is it an 
evolute of the Prakrti, as the Sankhya conceives; nor a 
purely subjective experience, as the Vijnanavadin represents ; 
nor even a mere illusion, as the Vedantin believes it to be. 
It is, he holds, real, because it is a manifestation of the All- 
inclusive Universal Consciousness or Self exactly as a creation 
of a yogin is a manifestation of an individual self, But it 
is ideal, because it is nothing but an experience of the Self 
and has its being in the Self exactly as our own ideas have 
theirs within us. Hence the Trika, because of its theory of 
Jhhasav&da, presented in these pages, is called the **MeaUitiG 
IdeduTiC*, 

Abhasa defined. 


AlH that appears ; all that forms the object of per- 
ception or conception ; all that is within the reach of the 
external senses or the internal mind ; all that we are cons- 
cious of when the senses and the mind cease to work, as in 
the state of trance or deep sleep ; all that human conscious- 
ness, limited as it is, cannot ordinarily be conscious of and, 
therefore, is simply an object of self-realisation ; in short, all 
that is i. e. all that can be said to exist in any way and with 
regard to which the use of any kind of language is possible, 
be it the subject, the object or the means ol knowledge or 
the hoowiedge itself, is Abhasa, 


The common basis of Abhasas, 


The explanations of the phenomenon of knowledge, as 
given by the dualists and the pluralists, have been declared 
unsatisfactory, because they present an insurmountable 
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difficulty in bridging the gulf that divides the self from the 
not'Self. If the subject and the object are completely cut 
off from each other, have exclusive and independent 
existence, and are of opposite nature like light and darkness, 
(Tamahprakasavad viruddhasvabhavayoh, S'. Bh.) how can 
there be any connection between the two, which is so very 
necessary fot the production of the phenomenon of knowledge. 
The meeting of the sell and the not-self, in this case, seems 
to be as difficult as that of the two logs which are carried 
by two different currents which separately lose themselves 


I. P. V., L 283. 
therefore, puts forth its theory of 


Anuttara. 


This All-inclusive Universal Consciousness, this logical 
necessity to satisfactorily account for the phenomena of 
knowledge, is called Anuttara^ (the Highest Reality) or 
Para or Purna Samvid (Supreme or peifect consciousness) 
in this system. As the word Anuttara implies, it is a reality 
beyond which there is nothing : it is, therefore, free from all 
limitations. It is undefinable in terms of ordinary every day 
life, 

Na vidyate Uttaram prasimprativacorLipaih yatra 

P. T. V., 19. 

It® cannot be spoken of as ‘this” or ‘that’ nor as 
“not this” or “not that”. It is “all”, but not in the 
sense in which “all” is apprehended by the limited human 
mind. The mind cannot grasp it, and, therefore, no talk 
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words we may use to indicate it, we fail to convey the idea 
of its real nature ; because the words stand for a certain 


is signified by some word or words. All the statements to 


stick, a rough pillar, or a winnowing basket, according as each 
of them could know it by feeling the back, the tail, the leg or 
the ear only respectively. Who can say that the conception 
of an elephant of each one of them was altogether wrong ? 
Because nobody can deny that an elephant is partly like 
what each one of them separately described it to be. Nor 
can the conception be said to be wholly correct, because the 


be conceived by those who possess the power of conception ; 
but it is not that much only. It is much more than the 


and of name and form, are based upon certain ways and forms 
in which the Ultimate appears. The transitory world 
re 

manifestation. It is, therefore, as unreasonable to apply 
these ideas to the Anuttara as such, as it would be to apply 
the ideas formed by each blind man separately to the 
elephant as such ; — 

“Uttararm ca sabdanam, tat sarvatha *Idrsam tadrsam’ 
iti vyavacchedarh kuryat tad yatra na bhavati, avyavacchi- 
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This concept of the Anuttara is very much similar to 
that of the pure (suddha) Brahman of the Vedantin. Compare 
for instance the following quotation from the Tavalakaro® 
pam§ad ; — - 

*‘Na tatra caksur gacchati no vag gacchati no mano 
na vidmo na vijanimo yathaitad anusisyad anyadeva 
viditad atho aviditad adhi.” T, U., Ch. I, 3. 


After the admission that the Ultimate Reality is beyond 
the reach of thought and language, the attempt of the 
Abhasavadin to speak on it is similar to that of the Vedantin, 
who, as we have just pointed out, agrees to a very large 
measure with the former on this point. Both attempt to give 
an idea of the Ultimate in its relation to us as the Creator. 
Both admit that no definition of the Ultimate can be perfect 
and still both attempt to define it in words, which, according 
to them, express the reality in the best possible way. 


The Ultimate as Prakasa Vimarsamaya. 

The Ultimate, according to the Abhasavada, has two 
aspects, the transcendental (visvottirna) and the immanent 
(visvamaya). The latter is described as ‘'prakasavimarsa- 
maya”. The conception of macrocosm of this system is 
based on a careful study of microcosm. In order, therefore, 
to show clearly as to what these two words really stand 
for, it is necessary to point out their import when they are 
applied to the individual self. 


Each of the two words represents an aspect of the 
individual self. The prakasa is conceived to be very 
much like a mirror. In this aspect, the self is simply 
a substratum of the psychic images, which are merely its 
modes or forms due to the stimulus received either from 
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externa! objects, as at the time of direct perception, or from 
interna! factors, the revived residual traces, as at the time 
of imagination or dream. These images have very great 
similarity with those, cast by external objects on a mirror, 
which shows them as one with itself without losing its 
purity or separate entity. The difference, however, between 
this aspect of the individual self and a mirror is that the 
latter, in order that it may receive reflection, requires an 
external light to illumine it. A mirror in darkness does 
not reflect any image. But the self shines independent of 
all external lights and does not need an illuminator, in order 
that it may receive reflection. 

The word ‘‘prakasa” implies the residual traces also 
which are essentially the same as their substratum. The 
reason is obvious. The reflections are essentially the same as 
their substratum. The psychic images, because of their being 
of the nature of reflection, are, admitted to be essentially 
the same as prakasa. And because these very psychic 
images, existing under a sort of cover, are called residual 
traces or sarfaskafas, they too, therefore, are not regarded as 
different from prakasa. 

The prakasa aspect, however, is not the most distinctive 
aspect of the individual self, because it is to a large extent 
common to other things also, such as mirror, crystal, and 
mapi, If, therefore, the individual self had been only 
prakasamaya it would have been no better than a substance 
capable of receiving reflection. The word vimarsa explains 
what other distinctive features it possesses and why it does 
not belong to the same category as that to which a mani or a 
crystal does. 

<‘Vimarsa” stands for the distinctive aspect of the self. 
It signifies the capacity of the self to iinow itself in all its 
purity in the state of perfect freedom from all kinds of 
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affections ; to analyse all its states of varying affections due 
either to the internal or the external causes ; to retain these 
affections in the form of residual traces (sarhskaras); to take 
out, at will, at any time, any thing out of the existing stock 
of the sarfiskaras and bring back an old affected state of 
itself as in the case of remembrance ; and to create an altoge- 
ther new state of self-affection by making a judicious selection 
from the existing stock and displaying the material so 
selected on the back-ground of its prakasa aspect as at the 
time of free imagination. The word *‘Vimarsa” stands for 
all this and much more. At times “amarga” and 
vamar^a®’ also are used as substitutes of “vimarSa”; but 
they always do not connote ail that “vimarj^a” does* It 
represents the distinctive aspect of the individual self and 
differentiates it from mirror, mani, crystal and similar other 
substances capable of receiving reflection. The point has 
very clearly been stated by Abhinava in his Pratyabhijna 
VimarsinI as follows : — 

“Atha anyenapi sata ghatena, yatovabhSsasya prati- 
birabarupa chaya datta, tarn asau avabhaso bibhrad 
ghatasya prakasa ityucyate, tatasca ajadah, tarhi 
sphatikasalilamukuradih api evambhQta eva iti ajadah 
syat. Atha tathabhutam api atmanam taifa ca ghata- 
dikarh sphatikadih na paramr§tuth samarthah iti jadah. 
tatha paramarsanam eva ajadyajivitam antarvahi§- 
karanasvatantryarupam” 1, P. V., I, 198. 

Thus when the Trika speaks of the individual self as 
“Prakasa vimarsamaya” it means that the self is self- 
luminous, and contains residual traces within and that it is 
capable of receiving reflection, of knowing itself and others, 
of controlling what it contains within and of giving rise to 
new psychic phenomena with the residual traces which are 
essentially the same with itself, 

26 






CHAPTER II 


Let us now see what does the expression ®‘Prakam» 
vimarkmaya’" mean when it is used with reference to the 
Universal Self. According to the Trika, as said before, 
the creation of the universe by the Universal Self is a 
manifestation without of what is already within on the 
back-ground of itself (svatmabhitti). The manifested universe 
is only apparently separate from the Self much as reflected 
external object is from a mirror. ^ It is in its essential 
nature exactly like the limited manifestation of an individual 
at the time of dream, remembrance, imagination or yogic 
creation.^ Its substratum is, as in the case of the limited 
manifestation, the prakasa aspect of the Seif which is 
affected in the same manner as the individual Buddhi 
(the self itself so called at the time of affection) is 
at the time of dream. The reasons, therefore, which 
justify the use of the word “prakasa” in reference to the 
individual self hold good in the case of the Universal Self 
also. For, both ‘shine’ (prakasate) and are capable of 
receiving reflection, of shining as one with the cause of 
affection and of making it one with themselves. 

One point of difference, however, between the individual 
prakasa and the universal, as substrata of what is reflected 
on them, has to be noted here; namely, that the affection 
of the former is caused not only by the internal causes, 
as in the case of dream or imagination, but by the external 
also, as at the time of a direct perception. But, since 
the latter is universal and all-inclusive, its affection by any 
external cause is out of question. 

But the manifestation is a systematic action and 
requires a selection to be made out of the existing stock 
within. Therefore, it presupposes knowledge, will and 
self-consciousness (ananda) Each of the above three 
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attributes depends upon that which immediately follows; 
because without self-consciousness, as our experience tells us, 
there can be no desire ; similarly without desire no knowledge 
is possible : and how can any systematic action be possible 
unless there be knowledge of the object, towards the 
accomplishment of which a particular activity is to be 
directed, and of the means by which the said object is 
to be achieved ? The word “vimarsa’* therefore, when 
used with reference to the Universal Self stands for that 
power which gives rise to self-consciousness, will, knowledge 
and action in succession. 

SvaTANTRYA S'AKTI 

This very ‘^vimarsa” is spoken of as “Svatantrya,” 
because its existence does not depend upon any thing else, 
as does that of will, knowledge and action, each of which 
depends for its existence upon what immediately precedes. 
This represents the principal power of the Highest Lord 
(Mahesvara) as the Self is often called. This includes all 
other powers which are attributed to the Ultimate as the 
following quotations show : — 

“Citih pratyavamarsatma para vak svarasodita 
Svatantryam etat miikhyarh tad aisvaryam paramesituh”. 

I. P. V., I, 204. 

“Eka evasya dharmosau sarvaksepena vidyate 
Tena svatantryasaktyaiva yukta ityaujaso vidhih.” 

T. A., I, 107. 

‘‘Vastutah punarapyahampratyavamarsatma svatantrya- 
saktirevasyasti.” T. A., Comm., 1, 108. 

For the conception of the principal power of the 
Parama S'iva as Svatantrya, the Trika seems to be indebted 
to Panini ; because it is Panini, who, so far as we know at 
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present, first conceived the svatantrya to be the chief 
characteristic of an agent. 

“Svatantrah karta.” Pa., I, 4, 54. 

For, according to the Trika, the relation between the 
Parama S'iva and the universe is that of the manifestor 
and the manifested or manifestable, that is, of the subject 
and the object ; and because it is the power of “Vimarsa” 
which gives rise to self>conciousness etc. and distinguishes 
the subject, and because, unlike the will etc., it does not 
depend for its being and causal efficiency on any thing 
else, therefore, the word “svatantrya” has at places been 
substituted for “Vimarsa.” The word “Svatantrya” does not 
imply capriciousness, wantonness or self-willedness. The 
ultimate power, is not wanton, capricious or self-willed 
according to the Trika, as a superficial reader of its literature 
often thinks. The simple implication of this expression, when 
used with reference to Parama S'iva, firstly is, that He has 
the same independent power over what He contains within, 
as we ourselves, as limited conscious beings, have over our 
saifaskaras which lie within us before their rise, much as 
the universe lies within Him before its manifestation ; and 
secondly, that just as in our case it is the power of conscious- 
ness (vimarsa) which is responsible for bringing the sub- 
conscious ideas into conscious state at the time of remem- 
brance and imagination etc. so it is the svatantrya sakti 
which manifests without what lies wnthin the Ultimate. 
The assumption of the svatantrya sakti will thus appear 
to be simple, natural and based on the fact of common 
experience and not a preposterous conception without any 
other basis than a theological prejudice, as some critics 
have opined. 

“Svatantrya sakti ’ is a very comprehensive expression 
of the Trika terminology. It is used with reference to the 
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Universal Sell when all the possible powers, which can be 
attributed to it (Self), are intended to be implied^. It is 
so often to be met with in the Trika literature and the idea, 
implied by it, is so characteristic of this system that it is 
often called the Svatantryavada, 


The S’aiva writers on the various branches of the Trika, 
looking at the Svatantrya aspect of the Universal Consciousness 
from different points of view have given it different names. 
In the Siva Sutra of Vasugupta it is called ‘Caitanya’ for 
the simple reason that it has the power of uniting and 
separating and dealing in multifarious other ways with what 
is within^. It is called Sphuratta or Spanda in Spanda 
literature, because it represents that essential nature of the 
Universal Consciousness which is responsible for its apparent 
change® from the state of absolute unity. It is also called 
Mahasatta, because^ it is the cause of all that can be said 
to exist in any way. Another name by which it is referred 
to at some places is Paravah®, because it represents the 
speech in its most subtle form. 

Prakasa and Vimarsa explained. 

From what has been stated above two points become 
clear, namely, (I) that the word “p*^^k^sa” is used for that 
aspect of the immanent Ultimate, which serves as a subs- 
tratum for all that it manifests, exactly as the Buddhi does 
for the images that an individual builds up at the time of 
imagination ; and (II) that similarly the word “vimarsa” 
stands for that aspect which is simply a power, which, for 


1. L P. V., I, 214. 
3. 1. P. V., I, 208-9. 
S. LP.V., 1,203. 


2. I. P. V., I, 200. 
4, I. P. V., 1, 209, 



want of a better word, we call here “consciousness” ; a 
power, which, by giving rise to self-consciousness, will, 
knowledge and action in succession, is responsible for 
selection from what is already within and manifestation of 
the so selected material as apparently separate from itself. 
The self-consciousness, and the powers of will, knowledge 
and action, may be said to be different aspects of this very 
“vimarsa”. 


The essential nature of the manifested and 

THE manifestable. 

But now the question arises : if the power which is 
ultimately responsible for manifestation is “Vimarsa” and 
the substratum of manifestation is “prakasa” what about 
the manifested and the manifestable ? Are they different 
from both “prakasa” and “vimarsa” and so something 
separate from the Ultimate ? The reply of the Trika to this 
question is that the manifestable and so naturally the 
manifested are prakasa. 

(Prakasatma prakasyortho naprakasasca siddhyati). 

I.P.V., 1,159. 

The reason is not far to seek. This system holds that the 
manifested universe is brought about by the Ultimate exactly 
as are the objects of a dream by an individual and that the 
relation of the Ultimate with the manifested universe is the 
same as that which exists between the objects of a dream 
and the dreaming self. The objects of a dream and the 
residual traces of the former experiences, which are responsible 
for the rise of the appearances of a dream, are accepted to 
be essentially the same as the prakasa aspect of the dreaming 
self. Believing, therefore, that what is tine in the case of 
the mircocosm is no less so in that of the macrocosm, the 
Trika holds that the manifestable and the manifested are 
« 3 sentially prakasa. 




themselves. Therefore, when the Trika speaks of the 
Ultimate as “prakasa vimarsamaya” it means to imply that 
the Ultimate, in its aspect of prakasa, is both the tiniverse, 
in either manifested or unmanifested state, and its permanent 
substratum ; and that in its aspect of Vimarsa, it is that 
power which is ultimately responsible for keeping the 
universe in the state of perfect identity with itself, as at the 
time of Mahapralaya, and for manifesting it as apparently 
separate from itself, as at the time of Creation. 

The names of the Ultimate and their distinctive 

IMPLICATIONS. 

The Ultimate in its immanent aspect is referred toby 
three names with a distinctive implication in each case. 
The implied distinction refers to the relation of the Universal 
Consciousness with the mamfestable. It is called Anuttara 
when the manifestable is in the state of absolute unity with 
it, a,s, for instance, at the time of the total universal dis- 
solution (mahapralaya). When the relation of absolute 
unity is substituted by predominant unity (bhedabheda) 
it is spoken of as S'iva, as at the time of pure creation. 
The term Mahesvara, however, is applied only when the 
manifestable assumes distinct existence within the Universal 
Consciousness much as our thought currents or ideas do 
within ourselves, when we are about to deliver a very 
thoughtful speech, P'or a clear conception of the different 
relations of the manifestable with the Universal Conscious- 
ness, as implied by the words Anuttara, S'iva and 
Mahesvara, their comparison with the relations of speech 
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with consciousness (self) in the states of Para Pasyanti and 
Madhyama respectively, as described in the second chapter 
of the first part, will be useful. 

The available literature does not speak much on the 
former two, perhaps, because the first represents a state 
of absolute unity of all and, therefore, has not got much that 
calls for an explanation, and the second is related to a 
creation to which the perceptual and the inferential means 
of right knowledge do not apply ; it is known only from 
the AgamaS: It is only the last with which the Trika 
literature deals in detail. In fact, the Pratyabhijfia branch 
of the Trika, which expounds the highest philosophy of the 
system, is primarily concerned with proving or establishing 
the existence of, Mahesvara. The two Adhikaras, Jnana 
and Kriya, which cover more than four-fifths of the 
Pratyabhijna VimarsinT, give simply an exposition of 
Mahesvara’s two powers, after which the above mentioned 
Adhikaras are called. The following verses make it 
abundantly clear that the word “Mahesvara, in the S'aiva 
terminology, means the manifestor of the impure creation, 
on which all the worldly transactions depend ; — 

“Evamanyonyabhinnanam 
Aparasparavedinam 
Jft ananamanusan dhana- 
Janma nasyejjanasthitih 
Nacedantahkrtananta- 
Visvarupo mahesvarah 
Syadekascidvapur jnana- 

Smrtyapohanasaktiman.” 1. P. V., I, 103-6. 

Our object in these pages, as set forth in the very 
beginning, is to explain the phenomena of knowledge of 
every day life. After discussing, therefore, a few questions 
which more or less relate to all the three aspects of the 



The Trika conception of the macrocosm, as we have 
just pointed, out, is based on a very careful study of the 
microcosm. It holds that what is true in the case of the 
individual self is equally so in that of the Universal Self, for, 
both are identical ; and that the Self is nothing but consci" 
ousness (Caitanya). We shall, therefore, be best able to 
answer the above question by pointing out how the individual 
manifestations are connected with the individual conscious- 
ness. We know of five states of the individual consciousness, 
the waking, the dreaming, the deep sleep, the transcendental 
and the pure, which are technically called Jagrat, Svapna, 
Susupti, Turlya and TurTyatita. The first three are well 
known. The last two refer to t'wo kinds of concentrated 
states (Samadhi avasthas), The varying experiences of 
these states may be spoken of as the experiences of the 
unaffected (Suddha) and the affected (Parimlana) states of 
consciousness. The latter is not always due to the external 
stimulus. At the time of imagination and dream there is 
no such external stimulus as there is at that of the direct 
perception ; but in the former case the consciousness is no 
less affected than in the latter. 

If we analyse our consciousness as affected by imagina- 
tion, we find two elements in it, the subjective and the 
objective, i, e. the imagining consciousness which is respon- 
sible for the rise of the images, of which it is itself both 
the back -ground and the perceiver, and the images them- 
selves which have no other basis than the consciousness 
27 
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Universal Consciousness and the abhasas in general, we shall 
mostly confine ourselves to the impure creation and the 
Mahesvara. 


How ARE THE AbHaSAS RELATED TO THE UNIVERSAL 

Consciousness ? 
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itself and are due to internal factors. These factors, in 
order that they may affect the consciousness in a certain 
order and not promiscuously all at once, have to be supposed 
to be within the control of some intelligent power. This 
controlling power is nothing else than the consciousness 
itself, which may also be called self, because, as has 
already been pointed out, according to this system, self is 
nothing else than consciousness. 

Now the question is how these factors are connected 
with the self, or rather, where and how do they exist before 
their rise ? Our experience tells us that they rise at our 
will from our consciousness independently of all external 
help and appear on the back-ground of consciousness and 
again merge in the same, much in the manner of waves in 
the ocean. If so, the answer to the above question is that 
just as the waves exist in the ocean before they rise, so do the 
images, which affect the purity of consciousness at the time of 
imagination, in the self, before they appear on the back -ground 
of its prakasa aspect. This is exactly what Abhinava 
says in regard to the relation of Abhasas with the Universal 
Self in the course of discussion on the several meanings 
of the word “Anuttara” in the Paratrimsika vivarana:— 

“Tattvantarani sattrimsat anasritasivaparyantanl 


Thus, according to this system, all that has existem 
tiality, from the S'iva down to the earth, exists within the 
Ultimate much in the same way as do our ideas within 
ourselves at the time when the self is in an unaffected state 
and so also all is externally manifested, at will, independently 
of all external causes. This explains why all that exists is 
called Abhasa. It is Abhasa because it is manifested 
(Abhasyate) by the Universal Self or because it is manifest 
(Abhasate), 
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that the nature of a thing cannot be questioned. It is 
absurd to ask why fire burns. To burn is the very nature 
of fire and so to manifest without what lies within is the 
very nature of the Self. It is natural for consciousness to 


Our study of the microcosm fully supports the fact that 
such is the nature of the Ultimate Reality. Can we attribute 
the individual manifestation of dream or imagination to 
anything else than the very nature of the individual self ? 


Does the ultimate reality change ? 


Here it may be asked if the Ultimate Reality appears 
in all the perceptible forms it must be admitted to be 
changing ; how then can its eternal character be maintained ? 
In every day life the changeability and the destructibilty 
are found universally concomitant. In fact, our idea of 
destructibility of such things as the sun and the. moon is 
simply a matter of inference drawn from the change that 
we perceive them undergo. Therefore, if the Highest Reality 
also changes, as it must, in order to appear in a variety of 
forms, it must also be transitory like momentary things 
of the world. Moreover, if the Highest Reality contains 
within all that it manifests how can it be represented to 
be one ? 
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To take up these questions in their respective order, let 
us find out what is meant by change. When a thing is seen 
with some additions, it is said to have changed. When, 
for instance, we visit a certain place after a very long 
time and see very many things in addition to those 
which we saw on a former occasion, we say *‘the place 
is changed”. Further, when the case is the reverse i. e, 
when we do not find many things which attracted our 
attention before, we say the same. The former kind of 
change is called “Agama” (literally, coming in) or addition, 
and the latter “Apaya” (going out) or loss. There are two 
more kinds of change, known as transformation (Parinama) 
and modification (Vikara). When milk changes into curd it 
is said to have been transformed (Parinata) but when clay 
is changed into a jar, or gold into an ear-ring, it is said to have 
been modified (Vikararii gamitah), The chief distinction 
between the above two kinds of change is that while in the 
former case the thing cannot recover its former condition, 
milk, for instance, once it changes into curd, cannot again 
become milk in any way ; in the latter case such a recovery 
is very common. A lump of gold, for instance, after having 
assumed a variety of forms, such as those of ear-ring and 
bangle etc., can again recover its old form of lump. It is 
thus clear that, while the first three kinds of change involve 
addition to or loss of the existing constituents, as in the first 
two, and irrecoverable loss of quality, as in the third, in the 
last there is simply a difference in the arrangement of the 
constituents. It is because of this that, while destructibility 
is admitted to be universally concomitant with the former 
three kinds of change, it is not so with the last one. How ^ 
else could the Vaisesika, who holds the atoms to be eternal, 
maintain their indestructibility ? Because, according to him, 
these very atoms, being Stirred by the Lord’s wish at the 

j Xa. San., T. D,, 9. 



time of creation and getting united with one another, form 
the various objects of the world, through the intervening 
stages of the ‘binary’ and the ‘tertiary’. This is ^ what the 
Vedantins also imply, when they say that the eternal 
Brahman is both the material and the operative cause of the 
world exactly as clay and g6ld and the potter and the gold- 
smith are of the earthen wares and gold ornaments. 


If we analyse the idea a little further we find that such 
a change, as is always concomitant with destruction, 
presupposes the changing thing to be limited and so the 
existence of something apart from it, something that it 
becomes. A seed, for instance, changes into a tree and 
so is destructible, because it is limited in its nature 
and becomes, what originally it was not, by assimilating 
with itself what has a separate existence from it. The 
Highest Reality, according to the Trika, ' as we have 
already shown, contains all within^. There is nothing 
apart from it which it can be represented to become. What 
place, when a thing is said to have been manifested, 
is simply this, that out of the unlimited mass of things, 
which lies within, it manifests certain things, at will, as 
separate from itself®, much as we do our own ideas at the 
time of imagination or dream. At all times, i. e. before, 
and at the time of manifestation, the Abhasas are 
within the Absolute, as the waves are within the sea ; and 
just as nothing goes out of or comes in the sea in consequence 
the rise of waves so there is no substantiaT loss or gain 
to the Universal Consciousness because of the manifestation 
of Abhasas. Thus, the change, if we so prefer to call it, 
in the Absolute, according to Abhasavadin, is simply a 
different arrangement of the ever existing material, much 
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as that of atoms, according to the atomists, or, as that of 
entitative contents of the Brahman as the material cause 
of the universe, according to the Vedantins. Therefore, just 
as the atomists and the Vedantins maintain the eteniality of 
their ultimate realities inspite of such a change so do the 
Abhasavadins. 


Monism explained. 

As to the question “how can the Ultimate Reality be 
said to be one, if it contains within all the Abhasas ?” 
the Trika replies that that alone^ can be said to be truly 
existent which exists independent of others. As all 
these Abhasas shine only on the background of the 
Absolute, much in the same manner as do the reflections 
in a mirror, so they cannot be said to have independent 
existence. And as this common basis of all the kiiowables 
is the only being that exists perfectly independent of others, 
so, this alone can be said to be truly existent (Sat), The 
system is held to be monistic, because, according to it, the 
Anuttara alone really exists. The Abhasas are mere 
transitory appearances. 

Are Abhasas REAL ? 

No language is perfect. We cannot find a conventional 
expression for each shade of difference in our ideas, in any 
language. We have to depend upon approximations to 
convey the idea of subtle differences. We have, therefore, 
to clearly understand the implication of each word of a 
question regarding a philosophical problem. In fact, much 
of the confusion that we find in the writings of the later 
commentators on the ancient philosophical authorities is due 
to the fight over words. Let us, therefore, find out what is 


1. I. P. V., 1, 42-3, 
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meant when the question of reality is raised about Abhasa, 
or rather, what do we mean when we ordinarily use the word 
“real”. A thing is ordinarily considered to be real if it bears 
verification, if the experience of it is uncontradicted. 
The appearances of a dream are unreal because our 
experiences of them are contradicted in the wakeful state 
and much more so is the appearance of silver at the sight of 


practical purposes so long as the dream lasts, the illusory 
silver does disappear at our approach. Thus, when we use 
the word “unreal” with regard to the things of the above 
instances, we do not mean that they are unreal exactly 
in the sense in which the sky«fiower is unreal. What we 
mean is that they are not as lasting as those of the ordinary 
wakeful state : we, however, do not deny their existence and 
their having been the objects of cognition ; because to say so 
would be a self-contradiction. In an illusion or a dream we 
do see a separate object and our experience also, concerning 
the sight of the object as such, remains uncontradicted ever 
afterwards ; for, nobody ever feels that he did not have such 
an experience. But still, if that object is called unreal it is 
because of its not conforming to the dohventional standard of 
reality in the wakeful state. 

It may be asked here what is it that we see in an illusion 
or a dream ? Why does it last for so short a time, and why 
is its knowledge called erroneous, or rather, where does the 
error lie ? Leaving aside for the present the explanation of 
dream, if we take up only the illusion of silver and look at 
it from the point of view of the Atmakhyativadin, we get 
an explanation that it is nothing but a form that the limited 
self assumes at the sight of a mother-of-pearl because of the 
sudden and forceful revival of the Vasana : it is short 
lived, like a flash of lightning, because, there is nothing 
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behind it to support its existence, as in the case of the 
illustration of lightning-flash. The mistake lies in 
considering what is purely subjective to be essentially 
objective in the ordinary accepted sense of the word. This 
explains also why the silver of an illusion is not perceptible 
to all like lightning-flash, though both of them are equally 
momentary. What we mean to point out is that what is 
really meant by unreal is not that the thing has no existence, 
for, if it were not existent nothing would have been seen ; 
but what is meant is that it is an individual subjective 
manifestation and as such it is of a different kind from the 
objective one on which all worldly transactions depend. 

We have seen above that the word Abhasa in this 
system is used in a very wide sense. It denotes all that 
appears in any way or form. Therefore, if the word “real” 
in the above question means “existent”, or in other words, 
if the question is “Have the Abhasas got existentiality 
(Satta) ?” the reply, of the Abhasavada would be “Yes”, 
But, on the other hand, if the question is “whether the 
Abh§sas have subjective or objective existence?”, the 
answer would be that this difference is purely conventional 
and is assumed for practical purposes ; it is, therefore, of 
the same nature as we feel between the objects of ^ a dream 
and those of a dream within another dream. It is a matter 
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whether an appearance is subjective or objective, is not of 
much value, because the object of philosophy is not so much 
to point out the difference between one phenomenon, which 
is responsible for a certain kind of cognition, and another, 
as to explain in general why there is this cognitive change at 
all in the self and what it is that causes such a change. To 
say that one change is like another or that one cause of 
change is like another, as the Vedantins alw ays say that the 
external world is an illusion like the appearance of silver at the 
sight of a mother-of-pearl, is to avoid the real philosophical 
issue. We find that there are things which are external to 
self, it is another matter whether they are subjective or 
objective or more lasting or less ; and that they seem to so 
affect the self as to cause a variety of cognitions. The 
question, that philosophy has to answer, is, what are these 
things ? How have they come into being and how are 
they connected with the self which they seem to affect ? 
This leads us to the treatment of Mahesvara. We have 
not so far been able to find much about S'iva in the 
available literature. 


Mahesvara. 


Mahesvara represents that state of the All-inclusive 
Universal Self in which, as said above, the Abhasas have a 
distinct existence from the Self, though no less within 
the Self than in the state of unity, exactly as our 
thoughts have within ourselves at the time when we are 
about to deliver a thoughtful speech. As such the Universal 
Self is beginningless and endless, because the universe itself is 
such. It is omnipotent* and perfectly independent in the 
use® of its powers. It contains within all that is "entitative* 
and ‘illuminable’. It forms the permanent substratum of all 
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that is objective. The object can have no more existence 
apart from and independent of the Mahesvara than a reflec- 
tion can from a mirror. It is beyond the limitation of time, 
place and form. It is^ a self-shining entity with which all 
the manifestations are connected exactly as the spreading 
rays are with a flame. It is perfectly free, because it does 
not require any prompting from without^ to set about and 
accomplish its work. It is perfectly independent of both the 
external material and the instruments. It is spoken of as 
‘light ;’ but it is neither the recipient of light from the 
ordinarily known source, the sun, nor even is identical® 
with him or any other that can be thought of. It is perfectly 
independent of them. It is the ultimate source of all the 
sources of all lights. 

Knowability of the universal consciousness. 

The Universal Consciousness is purely subjective. 
Objectivity cannot be^ attributed to it, because such an 
attribution presupposes the existence of another knpwer, as 
different from and independent of it, and therefore, is in- 
consistent with the original hypothesis of the universality of 
the Universal Consciousness. Its existence cannot be denied, 
because the very® act of denial presupposes a conscious being 
and that also similarly, in its turn, the Universal Consciousness 
to make the relation of the deniability possible. The in- 
dividual selves are mere manifestations of it and their acts 
of knowledge are wholly dependent upon it. It is this very 
Universal Self, which sees and knows through the® innumer- 

1. T. A., !, 98. 

2 . I. P.V., ,1.118.: ■■ 

3. I. P. V., I, 277. 

4. 1. P. V., I, 29. 

5. T. A., !, 95-6 

6. I. P. V. I., 111. 
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able bodies and as such is called the individual. It is the 
very life of the means of right knowledge through which the 
existence of the external objects as such is established. How 
can the sword cut itself? On this point there is perfect 
agreement between the Trika and the Vedanta. Like 
Utpalacarya’s famous Karika 

«*Kartari jnatari svatmanyadisiddhe mahesvare 
Ajadatma ni§edham va siddhiih va vidadhita kah.” 

LRV.,’l,29. 

the Vedanta also says 

“Vijnataramare kena vijamyat.” Br. U., 2-5-19. 

The powers of the universal consciousness. 

The Trika conception of power is different from that of 
the Naiyayikas. According to the latter, it is a quality 
which cannot exist without a substratum and, therefore, 
presupposes a possessor. The knower, therefore, according 
to them, is different from the power of knowledge. But the 
former holds that the power is the very being of the possessor. 
The distinction between them is 'imaginary. It is just like 
giving a name to a collocation of a certain number of things 
and calling each constituent a possession of what is indicated 
by the said name. Take, for mstance, a chair. It is a 
collocation of a certain number of pieces of wood arranged in 
a certain way. Each piece is called by a separate name, 
indicative of its peculiar function, and all these taken together 
are given a different name “chair*'. We speak of the leg, 
the arm and the back of a chair, as if chair had a separate 
existence from the legs etc. The difference between the 
Universal Consciousness and its powers is^ therefore, 
according to the AbhasavMin, not real but purely 
imaginary and conventional. 
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Simiiar IS the case with the difference between one 

power and another. It is assumed because of the variety of 
Its effects. It is of the same kind as is imagined between ^ the 
fire’s power of burning and that of baking. In reality, how» 
ever, all the powers, as we have already pointed out above, 
which are attributed to Mahesvara, are mere aspects of the one 
all-inclusive power, the Vimarsa, or the Svatantrya Sakti. 

The kart^tva and the jnatr.tva S'aktis and their 
FUNCTIONS. 

The Trika speaks of two kinds of manifestation, 
t e external and the internal. For a clear understanding of the 
idea of internality and externality of abhasas let us suppose 
that each abhasa is constituted by a separate current in ihe 
sea of the Universal Self. These currents always flow 
t roughout the state of creation underneath the surface of 
Ve sea, and as such represent internal abhasas. To bring 
a out their internal separate manifestation and to maintain 
in the state of the internal separateness, is the work of 
Kartrtva Sakti, omnipotence. At times, however, these 
currents are, for a moment, brought over the surface, as waves, 
and are put in such a position that that wave, which is 
capable of receiving reflection, can be affected by those 
which cast reflections. This is the work of the omniscience 
power of knower (jnatrtva sakti) and the affection of that 
wave which is capable of receiving reflection is the pheno- 
menon of knowledge. 

The aspects of the jMAtpltva SAkti. 

The Jnatrtva S'akti has the following three aspects 

1. The power of knowledge (Jnana Sakti) 

2. The power of remembrance (Smrti S’akti) and 
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The power of knowledge. 

The first^ is that aspect of the power of the Univer- 
sal Consciousness by virtue of which it takes out lor sepa- 
rate manifestation only certain things from the unlimited 
mass which lies merged in it (svarupad unmagnam 
abhasayati). The difference between the phenomenon of 
knowledge and the power thereof is, that the former is the 
effect and the latter is the cause. 

According® to this system, the subject is no less a 
manifestation than the object and both are momentary 
collocations of a certain number of abhasas or manifestations. 
A phenomenon of knowledge is, therefore, like the rise of 
two waves in the sea of the Universal Consciousness. One of 
these has nairmalya, the capacity to receive reflection, and 
the other is without it. The former is called Jivabhasa 
(limited sentient manifestation) and the latter, Jadabhasa 
(insentient manifestation). When the rising sentient wave 
is affected by the insentient which rises simultaneously with 
the former, as a mirror is by the objects, placed before, the 
phenomenon of knowledge is said to have taken place. 
Thus, knowledge is simply the affected sentient wave of 
consciousness ; but the power of knowledge is that capacity 
of the Universal Consciousness which is responsible for the 
rise of both the waves necessary for the phenomenon of 
knowledge. This problem we propose to take up for a 
detailed discussion in the section, dealing with the Trika 
theory of perception. 

The power of remembrance. 

But if both the sentient and the insentient abhSsas are 
momentary so must be the knowledge also ; and if so, even 

“ 1. 1. p. V., I, loa , . 

2, 1. P. V„I, 215. 
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the postulate of the power of knowledge fails to explain 
the “why” of all the worldly transactions. Our experience 
tells us that our decision to try to gain or shun an object 
is reached after a sufficiently elaborate psychological process. 

The first thing that we do is to place, as it were, the 
experience of the present object by the side of that of a 
similar one in the past. Then we compare the two, draw 
a sort of inference as to the useful or harmful nature of what 
is present before us and accordingly decide to try to gain or 
shun it. The knowledge is momentary. It is destroyed in 
the very next moment after its production, but the comparison 
of experiences, necessary for motor response, requires its 
continued existence in some form till the comparison is done. 

The theory of momentary knowledge, therefore, cannot i 

satisfactorily account for the togetherness of experiences | 

of different times on which all worldly transactions I 

depend. Therefore, in order to explain the psychological 
phenomenon of the above description, the abhasavadins : 

postulate another aspect of the omniscience, ^the power of 
remer^hranee\ ! 

The power of remembrance is that power of the i 

U niversai Consciousness by virtue of which it manifests itself | 

in the form of such an individual self as can retain the I 

effects of the external stimuli, received at the time of 
perception, and is able to revive them at that of a subsequent 
perception of a similar thing so as to make the unification 
of the experiences of both the present and the past times 
possible. The fact is that the sentient^ wave is like a 
momentary wave of light emanating from a permanent 
source. It is this source that retains in a sub-conscious 
state the idea of having sent out a wave towards a certain 
object and that of having received a stimulus of a certain 
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kind therefrom. The point in question will become ch 
in this case also, as we did in that of knowledge, we 
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remembrance. The former is that power which is the cause 
of such a limited perceiver as is the immediate permanent 
source of the emanating sentient wave and the latter is the 
effect thereof^. We take up the problem of remembrance 
for an exhaustive treatment in the 4th chapter. 


or 

The power of differentiation. 


It has been staled above that all that is, i. e., all 
that can be said to exist in any way or form, is within 
Universal Self. For, consistently with the idea of its 
perfection we cannot admit the existence of any thing out- 
side it. But both the psychic phenomena, the perception 
and the remembrance, presuppose the existence of both the 
cognisor and the cognised not only as separate from the 
Universal Self but also (as separate) from each other, 
fact, in our daily life we do not feel, as described 
that the subject and the object are like waves On 
contrary our experience is that they have independent and 
mutually exclusive existence. The Trika accounts for this 
fact by postulating the third aspect of the omniscience, 
the Apohana S'akti. It is that aspect of the omniscience 
which manifests each abhasa, whether subjective (jiva) or 
objective (jada), as apparently completely cut off both from 
the Universal Consciousness and from one another, though 
in reality^ even at the time of such a manifestation 
are one with their common substratum. Thus®, it is that 
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power which is the cause of all the determinate knowledge 
of the limited self. This Trika concept of the Universal 
Consciousness as the cause of all the psychological phenomena 
is in complete accord with the one, contained in the following 
line of the Bhagavadgita. 

“Mattah smrtirjfianamapohanailca.’* 

Bh. G., XV, 15, 

Kart?.tva S'aktl 

It may be stated at the very outset that the word 
Kartrtva sakti is used in more than one sense. It is used in 
the sense of the creative power or power of manifestation in 
general : as such it means the same thing as Svatantrya 
sakti. Therefore, if we take Kartrtva sakti in this wider 
sense the omniscience or jnatrtva sakti will be simply an 
aspect of it. Abhinava has made this point very clear in 
the following words : — 

“Sacayam svatantrah.. tadevasya 

paramesvaryam mukhyamanandamayarii rupam iti 
purvamupattaih ‘kartari’ iti. Tadeva svatantryafh 
vibhajya vaktuih ^jnatari’ iti pascannirdigtam” 

I. P. V., I, 31-2. 

It is also used to denote that aspect of the Svatantrya sakti 
which is responsible for the innumerable varieties of the 
internal limited manifestation. These varieties, as the 
Jnatrtva sakti reveals them, are manifested in two ways, 
viz., ( 1 ) by a simultaneous manifestation of many forms, 
each of which is substantially different and apparently 
separate from the rest, for instance, when we see a beautiful 
landscape with all its trees and creepers j and (II) by 
successive manifestation of a large number of forms which 
so resemble one another that they are recognised to be the 
various forms of the same thing, as when we see a fawn 
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frisking about. The former is called^ DesakramabhSsa due 
to MQrtivaicitrya and the latter Kalakramabhasa caused by 
Kriyavaicitrya. Thus “Kartrtva sakti” in its limited sense, 
the sense in which we are using the expression here, means 
that aspect of the Svatantrya sakti which is responsible for 
the innumerable varieties of the internal limited manifesta- 
tion. It has two aspects, the Kriya sakti and the Kala sakti, 

Kriya Sakti. 

Kriya or action^, according to this system, is nothing 
but an appearance of a long series of closely similar physical 
forms in so quick a succession as to produce a persistence 
of vision. Let us take, for instance, the hero of a drama 
represented in a cinematographic film, and suppose that we 
are seeing that part of the film in which he is represented 
alone in a solitary place in a fit of anger, tearing his hair, 
grinding his teeth, rushing forward with a jerk, stopping 
suddenly and looking round wildly. At such a sight we use 
different expressions “tearing” etc., expressive of different 
kinds of the so called action, with reference to the hero. 
But let us ask “why?” Is it not simply because of the 
appearance of a series of pictures, each of which, though 
different from the rest of the series, has yet enough common 
element to be identified with both the preceding and the 
the following ; and does not each one of the expressions 
expressive of an action stand for the established convention 
which calls a certain number of similar successive pictures 
by one word ? For instance, when we say “the hero is 
rushing”, does not the word “rushing” denote a set of 
pictures beginning with the one that represents the hero’s 
first movement to raise one of his feet ; and do we not pse 
that word simply because of production of persistence of 
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vision and consequent consciousness that the same figure 
is doing all the movements indicated by the particular 
word? 

To make the idea clear let us state here briefly that, 
just like the Bauddha, the Trika also holds that the Abhasas 
are momentary and that the apparent continuity of a thing 
is due to the proportionately long series of similar abhasas, 
which follow one another in so quick a succession that we 
think that the same is having continuous existence. In the 
case of the flame of an oil lamp, for instance, the flame, as 
the scientists tell us, is changing every moment. But as the 
old flame disappears the fresh energy comes in its place and 
is transformed into a new one with such quickness that we 
feel that the same flame is having continuous existence. 
The Trika, therefore, holds that an action is noting but an 
appearance of the Universal Consciousness in those multi- 
farious forms, a group of which is conventionally referred to 
by a single expression, much as the word “running” in the 
above illustration of the cinematographic film, is used for a 
large number of pictures beginning with the one showing the 
first attempt at lifting of the foot and ending with that 
which immediately precedes the first of the next group to 
be expressed by a similar word. 

To make the point a little clearer let us take, for ins- 
tance, a dream in which we see a person running and try to 
explain it psychologically. We know that a dream is nothing 
but a certain arrangement of the residual traces (samskaras) 
now revived owing to some unknown cause. Now the 
question is “does the running man of the dream represent 
one revived impression or more ?” The natural answer to 
this is ‘‘more” i. e. as many as there are pictures required to 
repre§ent this movement in a cinema-show. According to 
the Trika, the universe is simply a manifestation of the 
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Universal CGnscionsness very much similar to the individual 
manifestation of dream or the common lasting creation of a 
Yogin, Therefore, just as a running person is represented by 
a series of revived impressions in a dream and by a series of 
pictures in a cinema show, so in ordinary worldly life each 
activity is represented by a series of abhasas. Kriya sakti, 
therefore, is that aspect of the Kartrtva sakti, which is 
responsible for such internal abhasas as, being externally 
manifested by the power of knowledge (jnana sakti) give 
rise to the idea of action. These abhasas are connected or 
disconnected with one another^ exactly as are the 
mental impressions in the case^ of a dream or the various 
pictures in the case of a cinema show. This® very power is 
responsible for such manifestations also as give rise to concepts 
of conjunction (Sambandha), generality (Samanya), place 
(desa), space (Dik) and time etc.^ 

Kala 5akti. 

Kala sakti is another aspect of the Kartrtva sakti, which 
is responsible for the manifestation of each constituent of the 
series of abhasas, on which the concept of action is based, 
as cut off from the rest, exactly as the Apohana aspect of the 
Jhatrtva sakti manifests each constituent of the block 
of images formed on the mirror of Buddhi as separate from 
the rest. 

We may add here that the Universal Consciousness with 
the powers described in the foregoing pages is called Mahe- 
s vara on the analogy of a king. A person is called Isa, 
Isvara or lord because of his having control over a part of 

1. 1. P. V., 11, 174-5, 

2. I. P. V., n, 12. 

3. I, P. V., II, 24. 

4. i. P. V.* II, 42. , , 
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tlie world. ^ The Umversal Consciousness Is called Mahesvara 
because it controls, in every way, not only all that we can 
conceive but also all that which is beyond the conception 
of onr limited power. 


CHAPTER III 

TiE CATEGORIES OF THE ABHAS4¥APA. 

In the preceding chapter we have dealt with the 
Abhasavadin's concept of the Universal Consciousness as the 
manifestor. In this chapter, therefore, we propose to give 
a brief exposition of the Manifested. 

The Abhasavada divides the manifested into thirtysix 
categories. This division, as Abhinava very clearly states, 
is based, neither wholly on the scientific observation, nor 
purely or exclusively on the logical inference. The authority 
of the Agamas^ is its sole basis. This, however, does not 
mean that it has no support of the facts of experience and 
that it is simply a matter of belief. It means only this 
that it is not within the reach of the ordinary means of 
perceptional or inferential knowledge to fully reveal 
the essential nature and the full implication of each one of 
the tattvas. It does not deny that it is a result partly of 
long intuitive (yogic) experiments and partly of a careful 
study of mind and matter. 

Of the thirty-six categories twenty-five i. e., from the 
puru§a to the earth are taken from the Sankhya, with some 
slight modifications in some cases, as we shall point out, 
while dealing with them separately ; and one, namely, the 
maya, is adopted from the Vedanta. The remaining ten 
are common to both the dualistic and the nondualistic schools 
of the Sfaivagama. Of these ten, which represent the first 
ten of the thirty-six categories, the first five represent five 
powers or to be more accurate, five aspects of the Ultimate 
Reality. The remaining five, which are placed between the 
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mays and the piiru§a in the order of manifestation^ 
represent the limitations of an individual self. 

These tattvas can be classed as pure or impure, accord- 
ing as they belong to the pure or the impure creation. The 
first five are said to belong to the pure creation inasmuch as 
they are manifested by the S'iva himself by the sheer force of 
his will, independently of any prompting cause, like karma, or 
material cause, like maya^. The rest, i. e., from the kali to 
the earth, are created by Aghora or Ananta, with the help of 
mays. This is called impure creation because it is of limited 
nature. It is controlled by the law of karma, because its 
purpose is to supply the necessary stimuli for the varying 
experiences of the countless souls, the experiences which these 
souls must undergo according to their karmas. These 
categories can also broadly be divided into two groups, the 
self-luminous, consisting of the sentient categories constituted 
by various kinds of subject (Pramatr), and the illuminable, 
consisting of the insentient categories such as the earth etc. 

The categories are mere manifestations of the Ultimate, 
and as such are essentially the same as their source, and so 
are all the knowables, because they are mere collocations of 
some of the tattvas. A collocation is said to belong to one 
category or another, according as a particular tattva forms 
its basis by being the chief constituent of it. A jar, for 
instance, is said to be earthy, not because it is exclusively 
made up of earth, but because earth is its chief constituent, 

Pralaya and Mahapralaya. 

The universal dissolution (pralaya) is of two kinds, the 
‘small* and the ‘great*. In the former every thing gets 
dissolved into its primordial substances and qualities. It is 
a state in which, according to the Sankhya, the qualities 
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(gunas), namely, sattva, rajas and tamas, are in a state of 
perfect equality ; and, according to the Vaise§ika, every 
thing is reduced to atoms. The individual souls in this 
state are, as it were, in a deep sleep, though still in the 
bondage of their past individual karmas. Such a dissolution 
is referred to by the word “Pralaya”. 

We have not so far discovered any thing which might 
give us the Trika idea of the condition of the tattvas in the 
state of “small dissolution”. There is, however, the 
following statement in the Tantraloka 

“Isvarecchavasa ksubdha bhoga lolika cidganan 

Sariivibhafiktum aghoresah srjatiha sitetaram” 

which shows that in regard to the condition of the individual 
there is a complete agreement between the Sankhya and the 
Vaisesika on the one hand and the Trika on the other. The 
Trika view, however, on the mahapralaya is sufficiently 
clear in the existing literature. According to the available 
information, it is a state of perfect annihilation of all that is 
manifested. In this state the collocations and their consti- 
tuents, the tattvas, suffer the same fate, and the individual 
selves, their bondages, anava, karma and maylya, having 
been snapped, lose their individuality and are completely 
merged in the Universal Self, the Ultimate Reality. The 
Trika believes in both kinds of dissolution. How this belief 
does not conflict with the theory of karma, and, how 
creation of all kinds of limited selves does not make the 
Parama S'iva cruel or partial, we shall explain in the course 
of our treatment of the theory of Karma in the fifth chapter. 

The creation of the physical universe is not wanton 
but purposeful. It is meant for supplying the necessary 
stimuli for varying experiences which the innumerable souls 
must enjoy or suffer according to their individual karmas. 
Hence it presupposes karma as its prompting cause. At the 
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time of “pralaya” the souls with their individual karmasj 
are, as it were, in a state of deep sleep. Therefore, when 
they wake up from the sleep of pralaya, the prompting 
cause, the karma, being there, the creation can begin. The 
case with the mahapralaya, however, is different. In that 
the individual souls are not merely in deep sleep. On the 
contrary, they then completely lose their individuality and 
are perfectly one with the Ultimate. Their waking up, 
as after pralaya, is, therefore, out of question. The 
prompting cause being absent, how can the creation take 
place ? It is because of this that the Naiyayikas and the 
Vedantins* etc. do not admit the Mahapralaya. 

The Trika, however, believes in the Mahapralaya and 
reconciles this belief with its theory of dependence of the 
creation of the physical universe on the karmas of the 
individual selves by attributing a wider meaning to the word 
“karma” than that in which it is ordinarily used. In the 
non-Trika literature it means a certain effect that is produced 
on the limited self by the personal conviction of the 
potentiality of a particular action to lead to a certain ex- 
perience at the time of maturation. But in the Trika 
literature it is used in another sense also, namely, the 
limited objectless desire, which, according to this system, 
arises in a newly manifested limited self, just before the 
creation of a new physical world which follows a maha- 
pralaya. This desire is without any objective reference, 
because it precedes the creation of object. It may, therefore, 
be spoken of as a mere eagerness on the part of the limited self 
to use its limited power. When the distinction of one from 
the other is tried to be emphasised, the former is referred to 
as “karmasarhskara” and the latter as “kSrmamala”. 
Ordinarily, however, the simple word “karma” is used for both. 
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To make the point dear let us add here that, according 
to this system, the creation, maintenance and destruction 
are governed by the law of karma ; but the obscuration and 
the grace (tirodhana and anugraha) depend entirely upon 
the will of the Lord. The obscuration is nothing else than 
the Lord’s appearing in the form of the imiumerabie limited 
selves whose limitedness consists in their ignorance of their 
identity with the Universal Self, in mere consciousness of 
imperfection and in consequent limitation of their powers of 
knowledge and action. This limitation is technically called 
anavamala. The powers of knowledge and action being 
limited, limitation in desire naturally follows. The above 
described assumption of the multifarious forms by the 
Universal Self precedes the ne\v creation of the physical 
universe after a mahapralaya. The desire, therefore, that 
arises in the limited self, is naturally without objective 
reference. It is a mere eagerness to use the powers of 
knowledge and action, and as they are limited so the desire 
also has naturally to be so. This desire is called 
karmamala. 

Therefore, when the Trika says that the karma is the 
prompting cause in the creation of the physical universe 
which follows mahapralaya, by the word “karma” it 
means karmamala. For, how can there be any karmasa- 
rhskara before that creation . which comes after a total 
universal dissolution (mahapralayanantara srsti) in which 
the souls having been made free from all kinds of bondages 
and limitations become one with the Universal Self ? Thus, 
according to the Trika, the grace is responsible for the 
total universal dissolution and the obscuration, for the 
ordered creation that follows mahapralaya. The powder of 
obscuration, comes into play after a mahapralaya only, to 
supply the prompting cause for the new creation to proceed, 
30 
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In the case of the physiQal creation which follows pfralaya, 
the prompting cause in the form of karma, as associated 
with the innumerable individual selves, being already there, 
the use of the power of obscuration is unnecessary. Both, 
the Mahapralaya and the creation that follows, are, therefore, 
not possible, according to those systems which hold the karma 
to be merely karmasaihskara, and do not believe in the two 
independent functions of the Mahesvara, the obscuration and 
the grace. For, according to them, one of the most essential 
antecedent conditions of the creation is the karmasaihskara, 
as the prompting cause. Therefore, if there be Mahapralaya, 
i. e. if all were to completely merge in the Ultimate, if the 
individual souls were to lose their individuality and were 
to become free from karma, there being no prompting cause, 
the fresh creation would not take place. The Trika theory 
of karma receives more detailed treatment in the fifth 
chapter. 

Tattva defined. 

A Tattva is that which lasts through the ‘small 
dissolution’ of the universe apd is always paresent in its 
effects, in its collocations, or in the beings marked by certain 
characteristics peculiar to itself. It is pervasive in so far as 
it forms the basis of all the collocations belonging to that 
creation of which it is the chief constituent. This world, 
in which we live, move and have our being, is called earthly 
(parthiva) not because it is made up of earth alone, but 
because earth is its chief constituent.^ The definition, 
however, seems to be a little complicated. It is not equally 
applicable in all its parts to all the For, though 

all are pervasive in the above sense, yet because of the 
difference in the essential nature of certain groups of the 
tcdtvas from others and so of the things belonging to them, 
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there is difference in the manner of pervasion. The earth, 
for instance, pervades what is earthly, as a material cause 
does its effects. Similarly the pervades its evolutes, 

according to the Sankhya terminology, as qualities do their 
collocations, and the sentient tattvas^ from to Siva, 

pervade those which have common characteristics with them, 
as a genus does the individual things. It is this fact which 
the words “the effect,” “the collocation” and “the beings 
with common characteristics” are meant to indicate, as the 
following quotation shows ;• — 

“Svasmin karyetha dharmaughe 
Yadvapi sva sadrg gune 
Aste samanya kalpena 
Tananad vyaptr bhavatah 
Tattattvarh kramasah prthvi 
Pradhanam pum sivadayah.” 

T. A., VI, 4-5. 

The order of manifestation of the pure creation 
The pure creation is a supersensuous creation. Just 
as the Naiyayikas believe in the earthly, the watery, 
the airy, the fiery and the etherml beings and classify them 
according as any one of the five elements is the chief 
constituent of their bodies, so the Trika believes in five 
kinds of the super-sensuous and super-natural beings, who 
are in no way connected with body, senses, vital airs, 
intellect of mind, and classifies them as S'ambhava S'aktija, 
Mantra mahes vara, Mantresvara, and Mantra,^ according 
as any one of the five powers of the Universal Self (Parama 
S'iva), being (Cit), consciousness (anand.J, will (iccha), 
knowledge (jnana) and action (kriya) predominates in them. 
The predominance of any one of these powers,* in the 
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absence of all connections with the material world, results 
only in a certain state of consciousness or an affection of 
the purity of seif. These states very closely correspond to 
the successive states through which a person rises to the 
ordinary consciousness of the wakeful state from that of 
perfect senselessness, in which even breathing stops. These 
states can also be spoken of as similar to those, through 
which a yogiii descends from the transcendental state 
(Turlyavastha) to that of the ordinary worldly experience. 

Leaving aside, for the present, the consideration of 
purely super-sensuous spiritual states, if we analyse the 
psycnoiogicai movements which precede an ordinary action of 
daily occurrence we come to the following two conclusions 
(I) that an individual, who is, after all, only an epitome 
of the Universal Self, possesses all the five powers attributed 
to the latter, and (II) that, in the former’s activity, these 
powers, because of the dependence of each of the following, 
in the above order on what immediately precedes, 
necessarily come into play in the same order in which 
they are supposed to be manifested in the pure creation 
Imagine, for instance, an artist, sitting bent over his canvas. 
At one time he picks up a brush, dips it in a paint and 
takes it so near the canvas that an on-looker feels sure 
that he would give some artistic strokes to it ; but suddenly 
he stops his hand, thinks a little, and then places the brush 
back again in its place. What is it that controls his 
activity ? Is it not an idea or mental image, which he 
is trying to produce, or rather, reproduce on the canvas, 
that does so ? And what is this idea after all ? Is it not 
an affection of the self ? If it is, will it be wrong to call 
it knowledge ? If not, does it not prove that the production 
of a new thing presupposes its knowledge which controls 
the productive activity ? 
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This consciousness is inseparably connected with the 
‘being’, as the power of germination is with a seed. This 
‘being’ represents the ego, the entity, for which the word 
“self” stands in ‘ self-consciousness” or the word “aham” in 
“aha,m asmi”. 

Thus a careful study of microcosm proves that both, 
the attribution of the five powers to Parama S'iva, the 
manifestor, ^ and the order of their manifestation, as conceived 


s it not because of the artist’s will ? Is 
will that gives rise to and maintains 
a certain idea for a certain time ? Has it not often been 
found that, when the control of the will weakens, other ideas 
rush in and spoil the work ? Does it not often happen that 
after a long sitting without any appreciable progress in the 
work, when he loses his patience, he spoils his own work by 
giving some random strokes and then in sheer disgust, as if 
in a fit of madness, tears his canvas to pieces? Let it, 
however, be remembered that even these random strokes and 
the tearing of the canvas are not without a precedent idea 
for so doing; nor is the idea without the prompting of the will. 
For, before these acts of madness are done, this will, often 
finds expression in such words as “It is a hopeless task.” 

The invariable precedence of will to knowledge is thus 
undeniable. But is this will absolutely independent ? Can 
all the created wdll ? Or, can any limited creation always 
will ? If not, why ? A log of wood can never will nor can 
a person in an utterly senseless condition. The will, there- 
fore, apparen'ily presuptposcs and depends upon consciousness. 


•It 
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by the Trika, are based on the facts of experience and are 
not matters of purely religious belief. 

The conception of these powers or aspects of the 

Universal Seif and their coming into play in the same order 

as shown above, is not altogether foreign to the Upanisad 
literature. For instance, compare the following 

“Sadeva saumyedam agra asid ekam evadvitlyam 

tadaiksata, bahu syam, prajayeya, iti, tattejo asrjata.” 

Cii. U. 6, 2, 1-3. 

This passage is quoted by Sankara to point out the distinction 
between the insentient creator, the Pradhana of the Sankhya, 
and the sentient creator, the Brahman of the Vedanta. 
While discussing this passage, Sankara admits that the 
“being” (sat) aspect is common to both, the Pradhana 
and the Brahman, but it is the consciousness (Tk§atikarma) 
that constitutes the point of difference between them and 
that “being” precedes “consciousness.” 

But Sankara s object in quoting and discussing the 
passage in question was simply to interpret the text of 
Badarayana and to refute the Sankhya theory of creation. 
He has, therefore, not discussed other points connected with 
the remaining two clauses. A careful study of the passage 
as a whole, however, shows that the Upanisad states all the 
five aspects of the Universal Self in which the Trika believes, 
and that there is perfect agreement between the two in 
regard to the order of their manifestation. Even Sankara 
admits that the ‘being’ is the first and the action is the last 
of the five aspects and that consciousness follows ‘being. 
We have, therefore, got to consider only the remaining 
indicated by the two clauses “banu syam” and “prajayeya”* 
(may I be many, may I grow forth;. It will be apparent 
even to a superficial reader that they express desire ; for, 
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the finite verbs of both the clauses are put in the potential 
mood. But the question is as to whether there is any 
distinctive implication of each of the two. In our 
humble opinion the first simply states the rise of will (desire) 
to become many, but the second the rise of an idea which 
controls the activity whereby the desire is to be realised, 
exactly as the mental image in the case of an artist, 
described in a preceding paragraph, controls his productive 
activities. One can become many in at least two ways, by 
dividing one’s self into many, as a flame does into rays, 
or by growing itself into many, as a seed does through 
successive stages. The control of the idea of growth over 
the activity wherewith the desire to become many is realised 
consists in its directing the activity of the Universal Self in^o 
the channel of creation as opposed to that of self-division. 
It would, therefore, not be wrong to say that ‘‘prajayeya” 
indicates the rise of the controlling idea (knowledge) 
precedent to the act of creation. Thus the Ved^ta and 
the Trika appear to agree on the number, the nature and the 
order of manifestation of the five aspects of the Universal Self, 

S'lVA TATTVA. 

Like the Sahkhya, which believes that in every evolute 
of the prakrti ail the three qualities are present and that 
the distinction of one evolute from another depends upon 
the difference in the proportion of the constituent qualities 
of an individual evolute, the Trika also holds that in every 
manifestation of the pure creation all the five powers of the 
Universal Self are essentially present and that the difference 
of one manifestation from another is due to the predominance 
of one of the powers in a particular manifestation. S'iva 
tatfcva is the first manifestation and the power of “being” 
(Cit) predominates in it. It is purely subjective, and has 
no objective or predicative reference. It is free not only 
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from the impurities of karma and maya but also from that 
impurity which is technically called anavamala. The 
experience^ of this state, if the use of such a word be 
permissible, is pure “F*. This experience may be compared 
to that of nirvikalpa-samadhi. It is wrong to use even 
such a predicate as “am” in reference to it ; because 
“am” also implies some kind of relation of identity, which 
presupposes both the self-consciousness and the consciousness, 
howsoever vague or indefinite, of tomething apart from the 
self. Both the self-consciousness and the object are, 
however, later manifestations. How can, therefore, any 
talk of them in reference to S'iva be justifiable ? It may be 
said to represent that entity the idea of which is conveyed 
by the word “self” in the compound ''self- consciousness”, 
when it is not used to refer to body, vital air, mind 
or Buddhi. 

^AKTI. ■ 

'xne next od of which follows 
that of the Siva, is the S'akti. This can scarcely be 
called the second tattva. Its manifestation takes place 
almost simultaneously with the first, for, unless there be 
consciousness of what is manifested how can it be said to 
have been manifested at all ? It is, howrover, spoken of as 
the second, because the consciousness presupposes the “being” 
as the rays do a flame. Just as there can be no rays without 
a flame so there can be no consciousness without ‘^being”. 
But still just as in the succesive manifestations of the light 
energy, flame undeniably precedes the rays, so, in those of 
the Universal Self, “being” precedes eonsciousness. Though 
the experience of the beings belonging to th’s state, like that 
of the preceding, is without any objective reference, j’et it is 
not altogether without predicative reference. The experience 



arises within him^. It may also be compared to the extre- 
mely faint outline of an intended artistic production on a 
canvas. 

The experience of the beings of this tattva maybe 
represented as am this*'. It has, however, to be remem» 
bered that the *‘this” which represents the universe, the cause 
of affection, is so indistinct that it can be said to affect the 
universal beings of this tattva as little as a picture does 
a canvas when it is represented by extremely faint outlining 
.dots oiiiy.^' 

The experiencing entities belonging to this category are 
called Mantra: ^ahesas. They are universal beings 
because they aie not perfectly free from the impurity, called 
anavamala, then; experience, therefore, is not without anj 
objective reference. The object, however, is not of limited 
nature as in the case of the ordinary mortals. The whole 
universe constitute?, their object and is conceived by 
identical with themselves (sarvasya avyatirekena, I. P. V., 
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IsVARA TATTVA. 

This is the fourth category. The power of knowledge 
predominates in it. It is marked by the rise into prominence 
of the “this” element of the Universal Self which had but 
very faintly begun affecting the Self in the Sadasiva state. 
It is but natural, that the objective element should predomi- 
nate in it, because knowledge is nothing but an affection of 
the self due to internal or external causes, and the distinction 
of the state of volition from that of knowledge is only this 
that the affection of the self in the former case is very faint 
but in the latter it is so very clear that the element of the 
self which predominates in the former case is thrown 
into the back-ground in the latter. The difference between 
these two states of the Universal Self may be compared to 
those of a canvas; the former to the one in which the intended 
picture is faintly outlined in hardly perceptible dots ; 
and the latter to the other in which the picture is fully 
drawn and the canvas is thrown so much in the back- 
ground that ordinary people instead of calling it canvas call 
it picture. 

The idea of the predominance of the objective^ element 
in the experience of the Isvara state is conveyed in the Trika 
literature by giving the first position not to “I” as in the 
case of the experience of the Sadasiva state “I am this” 
but to “this” as “this I am”. It is perhaps to imply the 
idea of predominance of the objective element that this 
category is called “isvara tattva”, because lordliness of a 
lord consists in his holding what constitutes his lordliness, to 
be more important than his self. 

Sadvidya. 

It is the fifth category and is marked by the predomi- 
nance of the power of action. In this the objective element 
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Is neither so obscure as in the Sadasiva nor so predominant as 
in the Isvara, but it is, like the two pans of an evenly held 
balance, (samadhrta tula puta nyayena), in a state of perfect 
equality with the subjective^. The experience of this state 
may be expressed as am this”. 

The Sadvidya tattva is a distinct tattva from the 
Vidya tattva, which represents one of the limited powers 
of a limited self. Although the experience of the 
Universal Seif in the state of the Sadvidya is to be 
expressed in the same words ‘T am this” as those required 
to state that of a limited individual self under the influence 
of the vidya, yet the implication in each case is fundamentally 
different. In the former, both, “I” and *^this”, refer to the 
same thing i, e, both have samanadhikaranya; there is no 
consciousness of the subject as quite distinct from that of 
the object ; but in the latter case “I” refers to the limited 
subject and “this” to the limited object^. 

The order, in which the Tattvas of the pure creation are 
given here, represents the one in which they rise from 

the Universal Self. The order of merging of these tattvas 
back into the Universal Self, is the reverse of it. The self- 
recognition (atma pratyabhijnana) is nothing but merging of 
individual self in the universal. It is, therefore, held by the 
Trika that an individual self, in order that it may get com- 
pletely merged in the Universal Seif®, has to pass through 
the successive states represented by the universal beings 
belonging to the (1) sadvidya, (II) Isvara, (III) sadasiva and 
(IV) siva-sakti tattvas, which are classed as (I) mantra, (II) 
mantresa, (III) mantramahesa, and (IV) siva. The chief 



1. I. P. V., n, 196. 

2. L P. V., II, 196-7. 

3. T. A., VI, 78. 
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point of distinction of one class from another is constituted 
by the association of each with one of the fonr states of 
anavamala in the course of its destruction^ i. e. (I) kincit- 
dhvasyamaim, (II) dhvasyamana, (III) kinciddhvasta, and 
(IV) dhvasta, respectively. 

In the above manifestations of the Universal Self the 
objective universe is purely ideal and is realised as it is in 
reality. Their experiei-cirig entities realise themselves as 
universal beings, which the}" lealiy are, and. ::heir experiences 
also are free from all kinds of limitation. They, therefore, 
represent the sphere of true knowledge and are spoken of as 
pure creation which is characterised by freedom from 
limitation as opposed to the impure which is the work of 
the Maya and as such is distinctively limited. 

■MaYa." 

We have just pointed out the distinction of the ex- 
perience of the beings belonging to the Sadvidya from that 
of a limited individual under the influence of the Vidya. 
In the former case ‘T” and “this” refer to the same entity, 
but in the latter to two separate things, i. e. in the former 
case the subject and the object are identical but in the 
latter they are different. In the former the idea of unity 
predominates, but in the latter that of duality or plurality 
preponderates. This may be considered to be a typical 
point of distinction between the pure and the impure 
creations. The first manifestation of the impure creation is 
Maya. It is this Tattva, the manifestation of which, first 
of all, apparently breaks the unity of the Universal Self. 
It is the most distinctive power of the Universal Self in 
its creative aspect. It manifests diversity independently of 
any external helper or prompter®. It is conceived both as 



cause 


powers of knowledge and action : 

^‘Moliayati anena sakti visesena iti moho maya saktih 
tasyah vasah samarthyam mohana karyam prati 

aviramaii yatlioktam *Maya vimohini nama’.. ”, 

I. P, V., I, 35. 

But M'ciya Tattva as the primary cause of all the insentient 
limited manifestations L e. as paranisa, contains all the 
manifestables within : 

“Karyam casyarii sadeyahi kalad! dharanl prantam” 

T. A., VIII, 4. 

its manifestative activities are controlled by the Mahesvara’s 
will.' . . 

The supposition of Maya as a principle of obscuration 
is both necessary and logical. For, if the Ultimate Reality 
is possessed of all the five powers, cit, ananda, iccha, 


1. L P. V., I, 35. 

2. T. A., VI, 116. 

3. T. A., VI, 117. 
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jfiana and kriya, and so is perfect in every way, and 
the universe is identical with it, it has to be explained; 


As such, Maya Tattva hides the true nature of the Self so 
that not only all its five powers are obscured but the universe 
also, which was in relation of identity with it, disappears. 
Thus there arises the occasion for the other aspect of maya, 
viz, as the cause of the limited universe, to come into play 
and produce the limited universe in all its parts almost 
simultaneously much as emblic myrobalan (amalaki), being 
forcefully struck with a staff, lets fall its fruits^. Different 



his statement of the order of manifestation of the things 
belonging to the limited creation^. 

Kala. 

This is the first product of maya. The obscuration by 
maya of the Universal Self leads to the affection of the latter 
by the impurity, called anavamala, in an innumerable variety 
of forms and so to the appearance of the Universal Self in 
the form of multifarious limited selves. 






as got through following the teachings of the Saftkhya, 
saves a soul only from going lower than the pradhana^. 
The kala is admitted to be an independent Tattva because 
of its independent function of bringing limited power of 
action to a subject, a function which is quite distinct from, 
nay, opposite to that of obscuration which is the characteristic 
function of the maya. 

But here it may be objected that action, in order that it 
may lead to a tangible result, presupposes knowledge of the 
object which is intended to be accomplished and towards 
which the agent’s activity has to be directed. The power 
of knowledge having been obscured by the obscuring maya, 
how can the limited power of action, restored to the limited 
seif by the kala, function ? The Trika, therefore, believes 
in another tattva. 
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Vidya. 

It is a tattva the association of which with the subject 
brings to the latter a limited power of knowledge. This 
may, more correctly, be spoken of as the power of discrimi- 
nation, because its distinctive function is to know the various 
objects, reflected on the Buddhi, as distinct from one 
another. The assumption of the vidya as a different tattva 
from the Buddhi is necessary; for, although the latter, 
being predominantly made up of sattva, can receive reflection, 
yet, being simply a product of gunas and, therefore, insentient, 
it cannot know^ either itself or that which is reflected on it. 

Another question may be raised here, namely, that if 
the limited powers of knowledge and action are common 
to ail the subjects, what is it that is responsible for the 
choice by each individual of different objects of his respective 
activities ? The Trika postulates the following tattva to 
answer this question, 

Raga. 

Riga (attachment ?) is that power which is responsible 
for an individual’s choice of a certain thing as an object of 
a particular activity, to the exclusion of all the rest that he 
knows®. It is not a mere absence of indifference (avairagya) 
which is conceived to be a quality of the buddhi by the 
Saflkhya. It is rather that power which is responsible for 
the indifference (vairagya) itself. What is vairagya after 
all ? Is it not indifference ? And as such has it not got an 
object of its own ? How then can it take place without the 
assistance of the Raga as conceived by the Trika ? 

, .Kala. 

The Kala tattva (time) forms another limiting condition 
of the limited self. 
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Niyati. 

It is that pom^er which limits the causal efficiency of 
every thing. It is because of this that fire only burns and 
the sesame sprout comes out of the sesame seed only. This 
also is one of the limiting conditions of an individual, because 
he is controlled in his activities by this power 

The last mentioned four, vidya, raga, kala and niyati 
are the effects of kala tattva^, 

PURU5A. 

We have stated above how the Universal Self under the 
influence of its power, called maya, assumes the innumerable 
forms of limited selves whose limitation consists in ignorance 
of their essential nature and consequent deprivation of the 
powers of knowledge and action. Such a sentient limited 
manifestation, when possessed of the five attributes kala etc., 
is spoken of as purusa. The above five attributes together 
with maya, which is the cause of self-forgetfulness, as it 
were, of the Self, are at times spoken of as six covers. The 
deprivation of the Self of its powers of knowledge and action 
consequent upon the obscuration of its real nature is spoken 
of as ‘^anavamala”. And the objectless desire to use the 
limited powers is called ‘‘karma mala” to which its future 
associations with insentient objects are due. The purusa, 
therefore# is often described briefly as the Self affected 
by two impurities, the anava and the karma malas, 
but free from the third, the maylya mala. It represents® 
purely the subjective element in the midst of the body, 
the senses, the vital airs, the mind and the Buddhi. 
It constitutes the 25th category. It is often referred to 
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as puman pudgala or anii. It re 
ndividnal. rets 


This very parusa, when it momentarily identifies itself 
with body etc., is spoken of as the dehapramata and so on. 
Further, being entirely free from all kinds of association with 
the gross world at the time of the dissolution and lying in a 
state of deep sleep as it were, it is called pralayakala. And 
%vhen it is freed from the karma mala and consequently 
from the limited experiences, which are peculiar to souls in 


Mahamaya.^ 

Two points have to be specially noted in this connection 
viz., the word “karma” in the above statement does not 
stand for the sura total of the effects, produced on an 
individual by his personal conviction that the deeds done 
by him would, at the time of maturation, lead to a certain 
result ; it means simply an objectless desire, which is 
responsible for the association of the Seif with the effects of 
maya, as we shall explain in the course of our treatment of 




they are the manifestations of the same Ultimate 
Reality. Further, Puru^a, according to the former, remains 
always unaffected ; it is a pure sentient entity (Puru§astu 
pu§kara palasavat niriepah kintii cetanah). But, according 
to the latter, Puru§a, though equally sentient, yet it does 
not remain entirely unaffected under all circumstances. 

PKAKJ.ITI OR PKilDHANA. 

In the order of manifestation, the Prakrti is the first 
objective manifestation. According to the Trika concept of 
causality, it is the first purely objective (vedyamatra) effect 
of the kaia^. It represents the state of perfect equilibrium 
of the three qualities, sattva, rajas and tamas. Taking the 
variety of its future effects into consideration (bhavi vedya 
visesapek§aya), it is spoken of as the generic object (vedya 
saraanyatmakam). It is as countless as the purusa, because 
each purusa has a separate pradhana, (tacca prati pum 
niyatatvat anekam T. A., Comm., VI, 172). It is stirred to 
productive activity for the sake of puru§a by the Svatan- 
tresa or Ananta.^ 


1. T. A., VI, 17L 

2. T. A. VI, ISO. 
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Comparison of the SaiSkhya and the trika 
CONCEPTS of the PraDHaNA. 

While both agree on the question of the Pradhana 
being a state of equilibrium of all the three qualities, sattva, 
fajas and tamas, and on that of its working for the sake of 
puru?a, they fundamentally differ on the following points s— 

I. It is independent in its action according to the 
Sahkhya ; but, according to the Trika, it works only when 
it is stirred to activity by Ananta. 

II. It is one according to the former, but many according 
to the latter. 

We shall state Abhinava’s arguments in support of the 
Trika theory of Pradhana as well as those which he advances 
in refutation of that of the Sahkhya, in the 5 th chapter. 

Buddhi. 

It is a product of the qualities. It is capable of 
receiving reflection from all sides so that it receives the 
reflection of the light of the self from within as well as that 
of the external objects from without. The objects, which 
cast their reflection on buddhi, are of two kinds ; (I) the 
external, such as a gross object like jar, the reflection of 
which is received through the eyes, as at the time of 
perception ; and (II) the internal, i. e., the images built out 
of the revived residual traces (sarhskaras) the reflections of 
which are not got through the eyes, but which affect the 
buddhi no less, as at the time of free imagination, rememb- 
ranee and dream. The apparent change of the mirror-like 
buddhi, due to a reflection, is technically called buddUvrtti, 
or simply vrtti or jnana. We shall dwell at some length on 
the important part that Buddhi plays in perception, in the 
next chapter. 



Buddhi compared. 

Thus, there is an agreement between the Sankhya and 
the Trika on the conception of Buddhi so far as it is a 
common meeting place of both, the light of the puru§a from 
one side and the reflection of the external object from the 
other. They, however, fundamentally differ on the nature 
of the source of internal light. According to the former, 
it is the pure self, (suddha purusa) that casts its light on 
buddhi ; but, according to the latter, it is one that is affected 
by two impurities, anava and karma malas. Further, 
according to the former, it is not objective (asaihvedya), 
but, according to the latter, being an instrument of 
knowledge^, it is know able, like any other instrument 
such as the mind. 

AHAIniKaRA. 

It is a product of the buddhi. It is nothing but the 
identification of the limited self with the buddhi and 
consequent attribution of the latter’s activity to itself. Its 
distinctive function is to control® the five vital airs within 
the system and so the life itself. It is distinct from self- 
consciousness (ahambhava), because while the latter is 
purely subjective (svatma matra visranti satattvah) and, 
therefore, without any objective reference; the former is 
due to superimposition of the self on the buddhi®. 

Manas. 

The manas or mind is a product of ahankara (egoity). 
The element of sattva predominates in it. How, without 
its cooperation with senses, no sensation of any kind is 
possible, how it carves images out of the blocks of sensations 


T. A., VI, 192. 

T, A., Ckjmm., VI, 185. 
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and what other important parts it plays in perception we 
shall show, while dealing with the Trika theory of knowledge 
in the next chapter. 

The REMAINING TWENTY TATTVAS. 


The remaining twenty tattvas are as follows ; — 

(I) The five senses or powers of perception, called 

Buddhmdriyas or jnanendriyas, namely, the 
powers of 

(a) smelling (ghranendriya) 

(b) tasting (rasanendriya) 

(c) seeing (cak§urindriya) 

(d) feeling-by-tonch (sparsanendriya) and 

(e) hearing (sravanendriya.) 

(II) The five capacities of activity, called the karmen- 
driyas, (organs of action ?) namely, the capacities of 

(a) resting and enjoying passively (upasthendriya) 

(b) rejecting or discarding (payvindriya) 

(c) locomotion (padendriya) 

(d) handling (hastendriya) and 

(e) voicing (Vagindriya) 

III. The five subtle elements (tanmatras) of 

(a) smell (gandha tanmatra) 

(b) taste (rasa tanmatra) 

(c) form or colour (rupa tanmatra) 

(d) touch (sparsa tanmatra) and 

(e) sound (sabda tanmatra) 

IV. The five gross elements of 

(a) earth 

(b) water 

(c) light 



perceptual activities of smelling, tasting, seeing, touching 
and hearing and as such are mere manifestations of the 
vidya, the limited power of knowledge. The remaining 
five are similarly responsible for the five kinds of the 
physical activities of handling, locomoting, voicing, 
rejecting and resting or enjoying passively and as such are 
simply different forms of kala, the limited power of action^. 


1. T. A., VI, 199. 


CHAPTER IV, 

ABHASAVADA AS THE BASIS OF THE TRlKA THEORY 
OF KNOWLEDGE, 

Preliminaries and Presuppositions. 

Abhasavada and Practical Life. 

Abhinava very dearly says, as has already been stated 
in the first chapter, that the practical utility of this system 
is that it explains the real nature of phenomenal existence 
and so enables its followers to recognise the Ultimate Reality. 
It is, therefore, meant for only those who are seeking the 
truth, who want to understand the real nature of the 
‘apparent’. As for those, who are completely engrossed in 
the worldly activities of momentary interest and, therefore, 
seek the explanation only of the apparent nature of the 
apparent, the view point and the method of the Naiyayikas 
is the best. ^ The Abhasavada holds that each object, as 
we perceive it, is a momentary collocation of a certain 
number of abhasas ; that the individual is in reality identical 
with the Universal Self and as such has no independent will 
of its own, but acts and moves as the latter makes it do ; 
that whatever is, is ever one with the Universal Self and 
even when a thing appears to have a separate existence, it 
is as little independent of the Ultimate as the objects of a 
dream are of the dreaming self and that the difference 
between the real and the illusory i. e. between the silver 
appearing at the sight of a mother-of-pearl and the real 
silver or between the objects of a dream and those of the 
wakeful state, is purely conventional r both of them are 
equally real or unreal ; the difference between them is of 


1. 1. P. V., I, 25, 


In this respect he follows Sankara who in his 
commentary on the very first Sutra says - 

^‘We maintain that the antecedent conditions are the 
discrimination of what is eternal and what is non-eternal ; 
the renunciation of all desire to enjoy the fniit of one’s action 
both here and hereafter ; the acquirement of tranquillity, self- 
restraint and the other means and the desire of final release. 
If these conditions exist, a man may, either before entering 
on an enquiry into active religious duty or after that, engage 
in the enquiry into Brahman and come to know it, but not 
otherwise,” 

(V, S., Th. 12). 

The philosophical knowledge of the phenomena of the 
external world is of as little use to the practical man of the 
world as the scientific knowledge of the mechanism of cinema 
is to one who goes to cinema simply for diversion. 

Looking^ however, at the world with a philosopher’s eye 
and trying to explain it from the point of view of the Trika, 
we find that it represents only two kinds of manifestations 
(abhasas) of the Universal Consciousness, and that both of 
them are of limited nature. The one is sentient (jlva) and 
the other is insentient (jada). And because the perception^ 
33 
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on which all our ideas of the external phenomena are based, 
presupposes both, therefore, before attempting an exposition 
of the theory of perception, we state here the Trika concept 
of both jiva and jada. 

The limited sentient abhasa. 

It forms one of the thirty-six categories of this system. 
We have, therefore, already dwelt on it at some length in 
the preceding chapter. It may, however, be pointed out 
here that consistently with the postulate of the Universal 
Consciousness, the Trika holds, as the strict logic requires, 
that the limited self has no independent existence and as 
Such has no freedom of will or action. It is the Universal 
Self that wills and acts through every mind and body. On 
this point also this system seems to be in agreement with 
the Vedanta Sutra and the Bhagavadgita. Compare, for 
instance, 

“Isvarah sarvabhutanaih hrddeserjuna tisthati 
Bhramayan sarvabhutani yantrarudhani mayaya.” 

Bh. G,, XVIII, 61. 

and also 

“Avidyavasthayarh karyakaranasahghatavivekadarsino 
jivasya avidyatimirandhasya satab. parasmadatmanah 
karmadhyak§at sarvabhutadhivasat saksinas- 
cetayiturlsvarattadanujnaya kartrtva bhoktrtvalak?anasya 
sarhsarasya siddhih.” S'. Bh., 552. 

It has, as already pointed out, two aspects, the permanent 
and the transitory. The consciousness, with the beginningless 
impurities (malas) and six covers, (kancukas), which is free 
from association with body and vital air and is capable 
of retaining the effects of the external stimuli, received at 
the time of perception, represents the permanent aspect 
of the individual consciousness. It is a determinate 
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consciousness inasmuch as it is limitedf though 


the soul gets dissociated, as ail know, from the body in 
deep sleep state and from the vital air and the buddhi at 
the time of a fainting fit. Philosophically speaking, however, 
the dissociation of self from the object of identification is 
taking place literally every moment. For, according to the 
Trika, as according to the Bauddha, every object is momen- 
tsry and both the psychological and the physical activities 
presuppose the identification of the self with the momentary 
manifestation of the body and the mind. How can, 
the activity of either kind be possible unless the renewal 
of the identification be admitted to be taking place every 
moment ? Hence the self in its aspect of identification with 
body etc. is represented to be transitory. 


The fact is that the Trika has accepted the Bauddha 
theory of momentariness of both the subject and the object 
and has fitted it in with its own conception of the All-inclusive 
Universal Consciousness, a conception which differs from the 
Vedantic conception of the Brahman only inasmuch as the 
latter, according to Abhinava, is pure light (S'uddha prakak), 
while the former is not only Prakgsamaya but also 
Vimarsa, the perfect power of control over what is Prakasa 
(Prakasa vimarsamayah), Abhinava has not tried to hide 
this fact. He has very clearly stated in his Brhatl Vimarsini 




“Paramesvaresu tavadagamesu saivavaisnavarahar^yesu 
Vedante^u ca spasta evoktoyarn asmadnktorthahj 
Tadanusariiiaiva sugatenoktam ‘Cittamatramidam/ 
yaduta traidhatukamiti tadatra vivarana karair durabhi- 
nivesavasena vipratarito janah. Idameva tu tattvamiti tn 
tatparyam.’* 

We may add here one interesting argument in support 
of the momentariness of the bodily and the intellectual selves. 
It is generally admitted that at all hours of the wakeful 
state some kind of knowledge or another is taking place ; 
that knowledge is simply an affected state of consciousness 
due to an external stimulus and that a determinate knowledge 
is invariably preceded by an indeterminate. As we pass from 
knowledge of one thing to that of another, the transition is 
not usually sharp. One act of knowledge fades gradually 
into the next. If, for instance, we look at a coin for several 
moments, we feel that we have not had a single continuous 
perception. First we have the knowledge of the coin as a 
rupee, then that of the figure on it, then of its roughened 
:edge and then of its date and so on. These acts of knowledge 
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SO ron into each other that it is ordinarily not possible to 
say exactly when one act of knowledge begins and the other 
ends. Another noteworthy point in this connection is that 
the Trika, like the Vedanta, holds that all is one with the 
Universal Self at the time of the indeterminate knowledge. 

(Aindriyake nirvikalpake sadasivesvaradafebhyudayat). 

Now if a new determinate knowledge is accepted to be 
taking place every moment and if, it is invariably preceded, 
by an indeterminate one, in which all is in a state of unity 
with the Universal Self the irresistible logical conclusion 
from all this naturally is that the limited perceiver is mani- 
fested anew every moment a knowledge takes place. 

The LIMITED INSENTIENT MANIFESTATION 

• or' ' 

Japabhasa. 

An objective limited insentient manifestation is ordinarily 
called^ Jadabhasa : a jar, for instance. It forms the basis of 
one idea and as such is expressible by one word an d has to be 
separately taken through the whole cognitive process in order 
that it may be cognised. It is momentary, because like the 
sentient limited manifestation, it is manifested amew at the 
time of every cognition. But if we carefully analyse our 
knowledge of the jar we find that, though ordinarily taken to 
be one abhasa, it is made up of many ; it embodies as many 
abhasas as there are words which can be used with reference 
to it by various analytical perceivers, looking at it from 
different points of view. To an ordinary perceiver it is a 
combination of abhasas of roundness, materiality, externality, 
blackness and existence. But, if a scientist were to do an 
atomic analysis of the same, how many acts of perception will 
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he have to do and how many words will he require to describe 
the results of his analysis ? Can any body say that the atoms 
of different kinds are not the constituents of what is ordinarily 
taken to be one thing ? The Trika, therefore, holds that each 
abhasa, as we perceive it, is a collocation of a certain number 
of Abhasas, each of which requires a separate perceptual acti- 



piece of stone in the course of his farm work and suppose 
that it is a very precious stone, but that its brilliance is 





that no eye but that of an expert jeweller can see its hidden 
value. Now the question is : wdil this piece of precious 
stone have the same causal efficiency of arousing certain 
ideas or feelings in the case of the farmer as in that of an 
expert jeweller ? If not, why ? Let us ask the facts of 
common experience for a reply. And what reply do we get 
but that which has just been stated above, viz, the stone is a 
collocation of a certain number of Abhasas: its causal 
efficiency differs according as a greater or a smaller number 
of the constituent Abhasas is perceived, according to the 
perceptual capacity etc. of the individual perceiver. 


Thus each individual lives in a world of his own, a world 
consisting not of shadows and apparitions, as the Vivartavada 
would have us believe, nor of the momentary creations of the 
beginningless Vasana of the individual, as the subjectivism 
of the Vijiianavada would represent it to be, but of Abhasas, 
the apparent objects of perception or conception which 

1. I P. V , II, 85-6. ^ 
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have got a separate existence from himself. Let it, 
however, not be forgotten that the world is not exclusively 
his own, as it would be if the Subjectivist’s explanation of the 
universe be accepted, but that it has much in common with 
similar worlds of others. These are the common factors or 
the common elements in each individual world of Abhasas 
which make possible all the worldly transactions, which 
depend upon the cooperation of many. 

The phenomenon of knowledge has been described in 
the 2nd chapter as very much like the rise of two waves, 
one subjective and the other objective, in the sea of the 
Universal Consciousness. The former has nairmalya, the 
capacity to receive reflection, so that when it rises facing 
the latter and receives the reflection of the same, the 
phenomenon of knowledge takes place. This phenomenon is 
of various kinds. It is not always that the objective wave 
affects only one subjective wave, nor is it that even when it 
affects more than one, the affection that it causes, is always 
the same in all cases. The objective wave is a collocation 
of abhasas and, therefore, only those constituents of it are 
reflected on a particular subjective wave which are in 
relation of knowability to the latter. 

Buddhi is held to be like a mirror. The analogy of 
mirror, therefore, will clear the point in hand. If we take 
four mirrors and place them in different positions facing an 
object, we find that the reflection in all cases is not the sarhe, 
though in each case there is enough common element to give 
us the idea of the reflecting object being the same in all cases. 
Why is there this difference ? Is it not because of the 
difference in the position of each mirror ? And if so, then the 
same can be said to be the cause of reflection of only some 
of the constituent abhasas of an objective wave on a certain 
subjective wave. 
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Imagine, for instance, two persons, one purchaser and 
the other seller, looking at the same thing, as we would 
ordinarily say. Does the article appear to be the same in 
every aspect to both Do both the persons have the same 
perception and conception of the object as a whole and in its 
parts? Experience says “no” to this and the Abhasavada 
explains by saying that the constituent Abhasas of a 
collocation which cast reflection, differ according to the 
will, the need, and the motive force of the perceptual 
or the cognitive activity, in short, the point of view of 
the percipient. 

The constituent abhasas. 

Each constituent abhasa is a, separate entity and as such 
it is ever the samc^. All the talk of change refers only to 
combination®. And the difference in the causal efficiency 
of a collocation depends upon the abhasa with which it is 
combined or associated. The idea will become clear if we were 
to bear in mind that, according to this sj^stem, each idea, for 
which a word stands, is a separate abhasa. Thus “seeing”, 
“embracing” (alifigana), “present”, “past”, “far”, “near”, 
etc. are separate abhasas. Suppose, for instance, that a 
person is in love with a lady. He meets her in one fine 
moon-lit night in a beautiful garden. The}?' remain together 
for a few hours. Now the question arises : will the causal 
efficiency of the lady in arousing certain feelings in the 
mind of her lover be the same throughout this time ? Will 
there be no difference in her causal efficiency at the moment 
when she is embracing her lover from that when she sits 
apart, with her eye-brows knit ? Will she not please her 
lover in the former and pain him in the latter case ? If she 


1. I. P. V., I, 261. 

2. I. P. V., I, 320. 

3. LP. V., I, 322, 



it is^ not because of any change in the individual abhasas, 
but because of difference in the combination. In the first 
case, when the lady is a source of pleasure, she, as a collocs" 
tion, is combined with the ^‘embracing” and the ‘‘near”, but 
in the second case, with the “frowning” and the “far”. 
What we mean to point out is this, that in both the cases, 
when the lady is embracing and when she is frowning, 
the mode, the form that consciousness assumes, is the 
same in respect of the lady, but the difference lies 
only in this, that in the former case she is combined 
with the abhasas of “embracing” and “near”, but ‘ 
the latter with those of “frowning” and “far”, 
the difference in the causal efficiency of the principal 
abhasa in a combination depends upon the constituent or 
the associated abhasas. In fact, the causal efficiency also 
is a separate abhasa^. Just like the causal efficiency the 
externality (bahyatva) also does not constitute the essential 
nature of the manifested. In both the states, viz.f 
internality and externality i. e. at the time when it is 
within the Universal Consciousness and that when 
it is manifested as apparently separate from it, an object 
is essentially the same. Externality is simply an associated 
abhasa. And for the unification of these abhasas, as also 
for their mamfestatian, it is the Lord's will, the element 
the will power in the Universal Consciousness, that is 
responsible.'. 

The above statement makes it clear that one cognisable 
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of the Lord’s Svatantrya sakti. Here it may be asked : if 
each cognisable abhasa is a collocation of many why is it 
called one and if the unification of abhasas by the Lord’s 
will is a necessary antecedent condition of all cognitionSj 
is there any limit to this unification? In reply to this 
Abhinava says that the ordinarily innumerable uncognizable 
abhasas form a cognizabie one exactly in the manner in 
which innumerable unilluminative particles of light form an 
illuminating flame and, therefore, just as the latter is spoken 
of as one because of one causal efficiency, namely, that of 
dispelling darkness, so, for the same reason, the former also 
is so spoken of. A jar, for instance, though it is made 
up of many abhasas such as big, round, bright, golden 
and heavy etc. yet, because it is conceived as having one 
causal efficiency at the time of cognition, it is spoken of 
as one. As regards the limit in the unification, he says 
that only such abhasas are united as are not of a conflicting 
nature. The abhasa of air, for instance, will not find 
union with that of form. ^ 

Refutation of the rival theories of 

PERCEPTION. 

In the philosophical works of Abhinava where he 
criticises rival theories, the Pratyabhijna Vimarsini, for 
instance, the Bauddha figures as the chief opponent. In 
fact, the whole of the Pratyabhijna ! Vimarsini, with the 
exception of the Agamadhikara and the introductory Ahnika, 
is practically a reply to the Bauddha objections, recorded 
in the second Ahnika of the first chapter. The Safikhya 
theories also have been criticised at places both in the 
Pratyabhijna Vimarsini and the TantrSloka, but that is only 
by the way. Here we propose to follow our author’s maxim 
that to begin with the refutation of the rival theories, is the 


1. I.P,V.^n^96i 
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best way of establishing one’s own. Therefore, before 
taking up the Trika theory of perception for an exposition, 
we first briefly state and then refute the Safikhya and 
the Bauddha theories mostly with the help of the material 
collected from Abhinava’s own works. 

SaAkhya Theory of perception. 

According to the Sankhya, the Buddhi is made 
up of three qualities, Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, It is 
predominated by the Sattva and, therefore, is possessed 
of the natural nairmalya, the capacity to receive reflection 
on all sides. And though, in the condition of bondage, 
it is shrouded by the tamas, yet it can partly receive the 
reflection of external objects, because the shroud of the 
tamas is partly removed by the activity of the rajas. It 
is insentient, because the qualities of which it is made are 
so, but still, being partly capable of receiving reflection, 
because of the working of the Rajas, as just pointed out, 
it receives light from the self-luminous self within. Thus a 
person is said to be knowing when the light of the self 
within, falling on the jada Buddhi, comes in contact with 
the reflection of an external object falling on the same. 
Knowledge, (jnana) therefore, according to the Sankhya, 
is nothing else than a form which, like a mirror, Buddhi 
assumes because of its being a meeting place of both, the 
light of the self-luminous self within and the reflection of 
an external object^ without. 

The necessity for such an assumption. 

The subject and the object are of fundamentally 
opposite nature. The former is self-luminous but the latter is 
devoid of all light. The one is changeless but the other is 
changing. Therefore, if the purusa, who is unaffect able pure 
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light, be the illuminator of the objects which in themselves 
are devoid of all light it would be difficult to explain why 
things are perceived in succession and why a Jar shines 
(prakasate) as distinct from a piece of cloth 

“Sa ca prakasa ityetavat svabhavah svabhavantaram 

aprakasarOpam bhogyam Sa ca prakasamatra- 

svabhavatvenaiva yadi visvasya prakasali tarhi visvarii 
yugapat prakaseta ghataprakasopi pataprakasah syat 
iti visvam saffikiryeta” L P. V., I, 74, 

The supposition of the self-luminousness of the object cannot 
explain the phenomena of knowledge. For, in that case it 
would be difficult to account for the limit and the degree of 
the individual kuowiedge. If every thing is self-luminous 
why should it not, like the self-luminous self, be always 
equally known to all ? Even the supposition that the percep- 
tion is consequent upon the illumination of the object by the 
light of self cannot improve the position ; for, in that case 
also, when the object has once become illuminated, it is 
difficult to find reason why it should not become equally 
manifest to all. About the sense contact as the cause of 
perceptibility of the object to some and not to all and its 
refutation by Abhinava, we shall write in the course of our 
treatment of the Prakatatavada of the Mimamsaka, The 
Safikhya, therefore, puts forward the Buddhivrtti theory of 
knowledge, as explained above. 

Refutation of the Saj^ikhya theory. 

The above theory of the Sankhya is not sound, firstly, 
because the analogy of mirror and jar, on which it is based, 
requires the reflecting and the reflected to be similar in their 
nature ; but Buddhi and self are of fundamentally opposite 
nature ; the one is sentient, but the other lacks sentiency j 
secondly, because, ordinarily that which is less bright casts 



Bauddha theories of perception and their 

REFUTATIONS. 

Out of the four schools of Buddhism only two, the 
Sautrantika and the Vijhanavada, have been taken up for 
criticism by Abhinava in connection with the theory of 
perception. 

Sautrantika Theory. 

According to the Sautrantika, every thing is momentary. 
The subject, the self-luminous consciousness (Bodha), is no 
less momentary than the object. But each of these gives 
rise to another, which, in its essential nature, is similar to 
itself, in the second moment. Thus a jar of the preceding 


and thirdly, because the Sankhya cannot satisfactorily answer 
the question that naturally arises in this connection as to 
whether buddhi, in consequence of the reflection of the light 
of self, itself becomes light or not. In the latter case it will 
not be able to illumine the object exactly as the material 
light, reflected in a mirror, cannot, and, therefore, even when 
there is the reflection of the light of self on Buddhi the 
external object will not be illuminated (nartha prakasata) 
Hence perception will be impossible. But if the case be the 
former i. e. Buddhi itself becomes an illuminant, the postulate 
of an illuminating Purusa becomes useless, because then all 
the objections to remove which a separate Buddhi Tattva is 
assumed by the Sankhya will stand as before^. 


1 , 77 , 
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moment, being in touch with a sense organ, eye, for instance, 
gives rise to knowledge in the following moment which, 
in form, is similar to the object which casts its 
reflection. But the fact that the external object exists and 
that it is of a certain form, is a matter of inference only, 
drawn from the form of knowledge itself, because direct touch 
with it is not possible. Every thing is momentary and so 
must be the jar also. Logically, therefore, it ceases to exist 
immediately after casting its reflection. But the direct 
touch requires the coexistence of the object and the 
affected consciousness which is the effect of the reflection 
of the former (sakaram cittaih jfianasabdavacyam). How 
can the two co-exist ? The one is the cause and the other 
is its effect. The cause must precede the effect ; therefore, 
if the object, which is the cause of the affected consciousness, 
precedes the existence of the latter, as it must, it cannot 
remain in existence at the time of its effect. The direct 
touch with the object, therefore, is not possible*. 

The necessity for such a supposition. 

The chain of momentary self-consciousness, called 
alayavijfiana, is of the nature of pure light. It is uniform in 
its nature and is devoid of all diversity : 

“Anumatramapi na rupantaram asya asti iti abhinno bo" 
dhah”. 

But the object is admittedly of the opposite nature and 
as such is not self-luminous. How is then the phenomenon 
of the varying knowledge to be accounted for ? It cannot 
be said that it is the very nature of the limited consciousness 
to assume a variety of forms in succession ; for, in that case, 
it would not be possible to explain such an unaffected state 


*S. D. S, Abhyankaris edition. 
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as we experience at the time of deep sleep or as a yogin does 
in the state of Samadhi. Therefore, the explanation of the 
occasional varying affection of the limited consciousness 
(vicitrabhasa) that the Sautrantika gives is that it is due to 
the reflection of the external object on the self due to the 
contact of the latter with the former. The object, however, 
that casts the reflection, is momentary and therefore, is not 
directly perceived as we have already stated. For this 
reason this school is also known as Anumeyarthavada^. 

Its refutation. 

All determinate cognitions presuppose the direct percep- 
tion of their respective objects and so does the inference, 
because it is a determinate cognition. We, for instance, 
can infer fire from smoke, but not without first 
knowing their universal concomitance from daily perception 
of fire and smoke together in kitchen or elsewhere. Therefore, 
if the external object is never perceptible no inference either 
can be possible of it. 

The Bauddha may say here that an inference does 
not always presuppose the direct perception of the inferred, 
because it is unnecessary in the case of a generic 
inference, (samanyatodr§ta) where the nature of an invisible 
thing is inferred from a previously known general law 
such as that of causality. Soul, for instance, is inferred by 
the Naiyayikas from the necessity that Buddhi and other 
qualities must reside in a substance, according to the 
general law that every quality must have a substratum. 
Similarly, to take another instance, senses are inferred 
from the fact of perception, because of the general law that 
every event must have a cause, though senses as such are 
never directly perceived. But it can be pointed out to him 
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that in the case of the generic inference also the inferred is 
held to be not such as has never been directly known. 
Rather the fact is that it is always maintained to be as it 
has directly been perceived. If we take the instance of 
the inferred senses, we find that they are inferred not 
as of some definite nature, but simply as certain causes 
which are responsible for the events of perception ; and 
the cause as such we daily perceive directly, as for instance, 
when we see a seed change into a sprout or threads 
into a piece of cloth^. And even if, for the sake of 

argument, it be admitted that an inference can be 
drawn even in the case of the unperceived, how will it be 

possible for the object, which is external to and in nature 
opposite from the self, to shine (abhasate) in the latter; 
because, as we have pointed out in the 2nd chapter, when w'e 
divide the subject from the object, the question of building 
the bridge from one to the other becomes difficult®. 

VijManavadin’s Theory. 

The sensationalists (Vijnanavadins) do not believe in the 
existence of the external world. According to them, there is a 
chain or stream of momentary self-consciousness, called alaya 
vijnana santati or dhara. This differs in the case of every 
individual and has an existence exclusive and independent of 
the rest of the innumerable similar chains which are 
ordinarily known as souls. It has got a certain power, 
technically called vSsana, the capacity to give rise to the 
innumerable presentments (pravrttivijiiana) or sensations 
which constitute the variety of daily cognitions. This 
vasana also is momentary, like the stream of self-conscious- 
ness, and each vasana of the chain thereof has got an 
independent capacity to give rise to a certain presentment. 
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In fact, the presentment is dne to the maturescence 
(Paripaka) of a link of the chain of vasana. Thus, 
according to the sensationalists, a cognition is nothing but, 
as said just now, a presentment brought about by mature- 
scence of a link of vasana^. 

Its refutation. 

According to the VijnSnavadiiL ' va:;i:v ny 

two kinds, real and apparenc, .f ni <;!. .>ar!:vam and 
Sarhvrti sattvam) . The vij nans, alone real and all that 
appears in it (abhasate)has only an appare T existence. 
Now, although the apparent may be spoken of as unreal, yet 
its cause has, of necessity, to be admitted to be real, 
because, how can one reasonably speak of what is non-exis- 
tent in reality, as the cause of the apparent. How can, what is 
nothing in itself, be the cause of something ? But if to get out 
of this difficulty the Vijhanavadin were to admit the separate 
real existence of the vasanas, which are the cause of all 
that appears, he ceases to be Vijnanavadin; his theory, in that 
case, would be no better than that of the Bahyarthavadin who 
believes in the existence of the external world as the cause 
of variations in consciousness. The^ only difference which 
then remains is that he calls what is external by the name 
of vasana a-nd not by that of artha (object) as the Bahyartha- 
vadin does. Nor can the opponent say that these 
vasanas are the cause of presentments in that aspect of 
theirs in which they are real (yena rupena satyata tena 
karanata). For, vijnSna, which, according to the opponent, 
represents the real aspect of vasana, has no variety in 
itself ; the plurality of vasana in its real aspect, therefore, 
is out of question. How can then the variety in the 
presentment be explained ? And even if, for the sake of 


1. 1. P, V., I, 167. 



object by holding them to be miitnaily exclusive and 
perfectly independent ; and the Vijnanavadin fails to explain 
the common and the individual experiences on which 


Trika theory of perception. 


argument, variety m vasana be admitted, then aisOf there 
being nothing like time, place or object, which may serve as 
the immediate cause of maturescence of a certain vasana, 
how can the rise of only a certain presentment at a certain 
time to the exclusion of all the rest be explained 


Moreover^, if each stream of self-consciousness is 
different from all the rest ; if the sensations (pravrtti- 
jiiana) of each, being caused by its own vasana, are 
usive and independent and if each soul is living in a 
world of its own, how can the collaboration of many persons 
be possible in respect of the same object, as for instance, in 
lifting up of a heavy log ? Thus the Vijnanavadin’s theory 
fails to explain both the varying experiences of an individual 
and the common experience of a group. In fact, if we 
accept the Vijnanavadin’s theory our world should be no 
better than the one, if there can be such a one, in which 
every soul, being, as it were, under the influence of a 
t, is living in a world of its own creation and, 
being completely cut off from the rest, is 
incapable of any attachment to or coopeation with any 
other. 


The defects in the theories of knowledge of the rival 
systems, as pointed out above, are that the Satikhya and the 
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being solely to the will power of the Universal Cons- 
ciousness which at the time of each cognition manifests 
externally anew the subject, the object and the means of 
cognition very much Ike a yogin who brings immediately into 
existence the innumerable objects, which he desires, by sheer 
force of will, without the assistance of any external thing 
whatsoever. In fact, if, in order to satisfactorily account for 
the phenomena of knowledge, the objects are to be admitted 
to exist, as they must be, if the facts of experience have not 
altogether to be ignored, they have necessarily to be admitted 
to be the creation of the Universal Subject. The modern 
philosophic thinkers also hold this to be the only sound 
philosophical view of the subject-object relation as the 
following statement of Prof. Radhakrisnan shows : — 

“When we divide the subject from the object the ques- 
tion of building the bridge from one to the other becomes 
difficult. Either we have to hold that the object is the 
creation of the subject or that there is no object at all” 

(I. Ph., VoL I, 135) 

Abhinava has justified the above conclusion as follows: — 

The object is not self-luminous (svatma vasenaiva na 
tavadvyavatisthate). For, had it been so, like self, it would 
have always been equally manifest to all and would not 
have stood in the relation of knowability only to some per- 
cipient or percipients at a particular time as the following 
Judgmentsindicate;—- 

“This is now known to me”, 

“This shines (avabhasate) to Caitra”. 

It has, therefore, to be admitted that manifestedness 
of the object depends upon some entity which is not only 
perfectly independent of but also of fundamentally opposite 
nature from the object inasmuch as it is self-shining. 



otherwise, it would as little help in the illumination of the 
object as one blind man can another. Again, this self- 
luminous entity, the subject, cannot be supposed to illumine 
the object without any connection with i. e, without being 
affected in any way by, the latter; for, in that case, its 


the Universal Consciousness ; for, if it be supposed to illumine 
the object which is one with the Universal Self, oneness of all 
with the latter being the same, the illumination of one to the 
of the rest will be inexplicable. Again, the 
illumining subject also, in order that the ilhiminabie object 
may have separate existence from it, must itself be at least 
apparently separate from the All-inclusive Universal Conscious- 
ness ; for, otherwise, there being nothing outside the Universal 
Consciousness, the talk of separate existence of the 


sthahetuh bhavet pitadavapi tasya tathatvat, tadasau 
nlloparakto nilonmukho nilaprakasasvabhava ityabhasah san 
nllasya vyavasthapakah, tatprakasasvabhavataiva hi tadvya- 
vasthapakata. (I. P. V., II, 65), 


The illumination of only certain object or objects at a 
time to the exclusion of the rest, presupposes an apparently 
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illuminable from the illumining would be meaningless. But 
how can the separate existence of the subject be possible 
unless the Universal Consciousness itself were to assume some 
limitations and so to manifest its limited form separate both 
from itself and the manifested object ? 

Here it may be asked ; If the subject and the object 
are so separate from each other, what is it that connects 
them, what is it that places the latter in the relation of 
knowability to the former, or, in other words, what is it 
that brings about the phenomenon of knowledge ? The 
Trika says in reply that it is the means" of knowledge 
(Pramana). It is, as we pointed out . above, the light 
proceeding^ from the self-luminous self facing the object, 
the light which comes in touch with the object and being 
affected by the latter in a certain way, is reflected back 
and so gives rise to image in the Buddhi; the light 
which transforms into a psychic state the stimulus of an 
external object on the sense organ which is resolved into a 
form of mechanical contact. About the momentariness 
of the subject and the object we have already spoken. 
They being so, the momentaririess of the means of knowledge 
is a matter of course, because it will naturally change, 
as said above, according as it will be affected by the object 
which changes every moment even from the point of view 
of an ordinary observer, at least in respect of time, if in 
no other respect. Thus, according to this system, both, 
the creation, which is an act of® the Universal Consciousness 
to manifest without, as apparently separate from itself, 
what exists within, and the dissolution, which is nothing 
but merging back in the Universal Consciousness of what is 
so manifested, are taking place every moment. 




P‘ 
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objects^ and that an image, that is formed on the retina, 
is different from that on the real optical sense. Further, an 
image that is formed on a particular sense is different from 
another similar image on the Buddhi. The former is the 
cause and the latter is the effect ; one is physical and the 
other is psychological. Therefore, when wc speak of the 
object of illumination of the light of the self-luminous self 
we mean thereby the image on the sense. 

What happens, when a certain perception takes place, 
is that® the mind (manas) sets a certain sense to work : so 
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long as there is no prompting by or the cooperation of the 
mind, the object, though reflected on the external sense, 
retina for instance, does not cause any sensation^. The 
sense comes in touch with its object which is nothing but 
the reflection of the external object on sense organ and recei- 
ves its reflection^, which may be said to consist of a number 
of sensations®. This physical image is illumined by the 
light of knowledge proceeding from the self-luminous seif, 
and casts its reflection through the medium of that verjr 
illuminating light as explained above, on the Buddhi. The 
latter may be called a psychological image in contrast to the 
former. This gives rise to the indeterminate consciousness 
i. e. the consciousness of the light of knowledge having been 
affected. It is called indeterminate knowledge, because it 
is not possible to say at this stage as to what exactly is the 
cause of the affection of the pure liglit of knowledge. 

The psychological activity involved in perception 
corresponds to the physical in almost every way. It is, 
therefore, admitted by the Trika that the so called one 
act of perception is not really one action but a large number 

of them taken to be one because of their leading to one 

result, the judgment (pramiti) : 

(N a ekaikatah pramaiiat sa pravrttih api tu 

pramana samfihadeva.) 

Taking, for instance, the physical action, the formation of 
an image on, the retina, for a critical analysis, we 

find that it is caused not by a simple but a 

complex action ; an action which has clearly marked 
divisions, though they are not ordinarily recognised. It 
is admitted that no object is perfectly smooth nor every 

1. T. A., n, 47-8. 

2. T, A., VI, 223. 

3. T, A., VI, 224. 
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part thereof has the same reflecting power, Naturally, 
therefore, different rays of the illuminating light meet not, 
only different objects in succession, according to the 
respective distance of each of them from the source, but the 
various parts also of the same object in the same way. 
Different rays then undergo different changes due to partial 
absorption of light by the objects or parts thereof and 
similar other causes. Thus they, (different rays) because 
of their meeting obstructions at different points of time, 
howsoever imperceptible, are reflected back in succession and 
so come in touch in the same succession with the object, 

on which the image is formed. Now, since the reflected 

rays are responsible for the formation of an image on 
the retina, it has naturally to be admitted to have taken place 
not ail at once, without any order or succession, but gradually, 
point by point, in the same order in which each of the 

points is formed by a separate affected and reflected ray coming 
‘ touch with the retina. It is another matter that 

owing to the tremendous velocity of light time-lag between 
one ray and another is imperceptible. We are here simply 
pointing out its , theoretical existence which can, by no 
means, be denied. 

Suppose a person is having three or four things in his 
fist and is showing them to another person by exposing them 
to the latter’s view for the shortest possible time that the 
quickest movement of fingers can make possible. In such a 
case the percipient will get no idea whatsoever of the things 
so exposed. And suppose that next time he keeps the fist 
open for a little while so that the perceiver can have just a 
idea of its contents, and so on. Now the question is 
is it that gives rise to various kinds of perception, 
according as the things are kept exposed for shorter or longer 

■■ ■ at.',: 'different'".' times ■''the'jight raySi"'.''' 

the',;]perceptuft'i'/:' 
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judgement is based, are affected differently because of the 
contact with different things or different parts of the same 
thing, which alone could be touched, because of the com- 
parative shorter or longer exposure ? 

Thus, according to the Trika, whatever appears, what- 
ever is capable of affecting the light in any way and so of 
contributing something, it may be a point, to the formation of 
an image on the retina, of causing a separate sensation, of being 
distinctively imaged in the Buddhi and ultimately, at the 
time of the most analytical determinate knowledge, of being 
referred to by a separate word, requires a separate 
perceptual activity from the time it affects a particular 
ray of light to that when it is cognised to have got a 
separate existence and is given a name : 

“Tatra ca pratyaksam pratyabhasam pramanyam bhajate 
vimarsalaksanasya pramitivyaparasya ekaikasabdava- 
cyerthe visranteh, tadanusaritvacca pramanasya” 

I. P. V., I, 188-9. 

It may be pointed out here that these innumerable percep- 
tions, which take place within that which prompts the 
percipient to some kind of motor response, are not 
always conceived separately. Their separate conception 
as such depends upon, as we pointed out before, the 
individual will, liking and analytical capacity. 

The distinctive process of the determinate 

KNOWLEDGE. 

The whole process from the time of illumination of 
the object by an external light to that of its mirroring on the 
Buddhi, leads only to an indeterminate knowledge which 
consists in the consciousness of the Buddhi having been 
affected ; a consciousness with regard to which the use of 
language is not possible. After this, begins the process which 
is distinctive of the determinate knowledge* 

36 
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also he has some sort of consciousness, which, of course, 
is different from that of the jar. Why then does he make 
a definite statement about the jar to the exclusion of the 
rest of the presentation ? The Trika replies that it is 


on the Buddhi.^ It is like carving an image out of a big piece 
of stone. This is not all. For, every time a person sees 
a jar he does not feel it to be an altogether new thing ; 
he sees many points in it in common with his previous 
perceptions ; he knows it to belong to a familiar class, 
gives it a name, conceives liking or dislike for it and 
accordingly tries to gain or shun it. How does ail this 
happen ? The explanation, which the Trika offers, is that 
soon after the carving out of an image from the block 
or mass of points or sensations there takes^ place a revival 
of the memory of a similar object perceived before ; then, 
because of the law of association, wakes up the memory 
of its name and the feelings that it aroused in the past 
(Eka sambandhi jnanam apara sambandhi smarakam 
bhavati), then follow the comparison of the presented 
and the revived images, the classification of the former 
with the latter and finally the attribution of the latter’s 
name and qualities to the former and consequent liking 
or aversion for it according as it is associated with pleasant 
or unpleasant memories. 



botanist has to classify a new fossil, the structure of which 
has no marked similarity with any, known before, so that 
there is no clue as to its class. In such a case, there arise 
many images of previously perceived fossils which may have 
some similarity with the present. And although ultimately 
it is identified with only one of them, yet the judgement ' 
not reached till after the identification with the rest has 
found to be unreasonable as a result of a careful comparison 

Determinate knowledge and external object. 

Determinate knowledge has no direct reference to the 
external object. (Arthasajdisparsino vikalpah). This is 
in reality a Buddhist idea. But it has come into the 
as a logical consequence of its having accepted the Buddhist 
theory of momentariness as far as the ^apparent’ is concerned. 
If the object is momentary and the determinate knowledge 
follows the indeterminate, it is obviously inconsistent with 
the theory of raomentariness to say that the object of 
indeterminate knowledge exists at the time of the 

determinate; still more so is the notion of its forming an 
object of the latter. But the Trika holds this view for an 
additional psychological reason, namely, that the determina- 
tive process consists in a reaction^ of the mind on the 
data recorded (to speak figuratively) on the Buddhi, in 
making a selection of a certain group of ‘poiiits’ from the 
whole mass, in adding to the selected something from the 
old store of memory and in giving it a definite shape 
name. It is the second process which leads to the 
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judgement in regard to the object of perception, a 
process, without wiiich^ no subsequent recollection of a 
simply sensed object is possible, as, for instance, in the case 
of the innumerable objects, sensed through the window of a 
mail train when she is running at a speed of fif ty miles per 
hour. Thus the determinate knowledge is quite different from 
sensation which precedes it ; and as such it is purely internal 
and is in no way directly connected with any thing that 
is external. 

SUPERSENSUOUS EXPERIENCE OR 
Anubhava. 

What we have said above in regard to the psychic 
movements consequent upon the reflection of an external 
object on a sense, say, optical, in short means that knowledge 
or cognition is the result of a causal action of an external 
object on the self, that all its contents are purely subjective 
states of the cognising self, that the causal objective 
manifestation does not form a part of knowledge and that 
knowledge, if it reproduces reality, can contain only copies 
of the real and not the objects themselves. Thus it is clear 
that the self never comes in direct touch with the external 
object. It knows only the copies of the real and not the 
real. It cannot satisfy itself that the copies are true by 
comparing them with the original. Therefore, according to 
the psychic process described above, it is not possible to be 
certain that our knowledge is correct. Further, if all that 
the self can know are the reflections on the retina 
which, being proportionate to the dimension of the eye- 
ball (in the case of an ocular perception, for instance) are 
much smaller than the original, how can the above 
explained theory of perception satisfactorily account for 
our common experience of such a huge thing as a mountain ? 


L I. P. V., I, 141-2. 


be said to be a matter of 
presupposes the direct know 
ding to the above theory, the 
le copies. The theory of the A 
less may explain the fact c 
^ether much in the same way 
neeting of two logs which an 
ilain the above difficulties. 


the Universal Consciousness consists not in its being simply 


as jar, m order that it may have its being on earth must 
essentially be earth, so all that is indicated by the word 
“all” in “All-inclusive Universal Consciousness”, in order that 
it may have its being in the Universal Consciousness, should 
essentially be itself consciousness. This is what a strictly 
logical explanation of the phenomenon of knowledge requires. 
This is what Professor Radhakrishnan seems to imply when 
he says in his Indian Philosophy : — 

“If truth means agreement of ideas with reality and if 
reality is defined as that which is external to thought what 
is not thought or made up of thought then truth seeking is a 
wild goose chase”. 

In the above quotation the learned professor seems to 
imply not only what we have already stated but also that 
the ascertainment of the correctness of our idea of the 
external, requires the object to be within the thought or 
consciousness to make the comparison possible. In this he 
seems to echo Abhinava’s view on the matter, Abhinava 
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holds that before the commencement of the above described 
psychic process, that is, at the time of rise of desire for 
perception, the cognising self becomes pervasive as far as the 
object or objects of perception and that the objects also 
appear in their essential nature of being made up of com 
sciousness and become one with the self much in the same 
manner as the reflection does with the object that has the 
capacity to receive it. Thus a phenomenon of knowledge 
may be said to be a union of the subjective and the objective 
waves of consciousness in the sea of the All-inclusive Universal 
Consciousness. This supersensiious knowledge is technically 
called ‘anubhava*, which implies the subject’s becoming what 
the object is. Just as when we say that Devadatta 
imitates Yajnadatta (Devadattah Yajnadattam anukaroti) 
we mean that the former does the same or similar thing as 
does the latter, so when we say “John experiences (anubhavati) 
a jar,” it means, if we take the word “anubhavati” literally, 
that John becomes what the jar is. This is exactly what 
Abhinava has said in slightly different words in the Brhatl 
Vimarsim quoted in a foot note in I, P. V., I, 42 as follows 

“Tatha ca ghato mama sphuratiti korthah, madlyam 
sphuranam spandanam avi^tah madrupatamapanna leva 
cinmayatvat.” 

To clear the point let us quote BhSskarakantha’s explanation 
of Abhinava’s text on which the above statement is based : 

“Grahanasamaye bhavasya mayaya bhavatvena bhasitam 
nijam sahajasuddhaprakasakhyam svarupameva pra- 
mataram prati sphutTbhavati, yatah tada pramata 
tadvastu prati didrksasamaye vyapakibhavati yaduk- 
tarn : — 

“Didrksayeva sarvarthan yada vyapyavatisthate 
Tada kirn bahunoktena svayam evavabhotsyate” 
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iitisca tadvastu svatmasStkaroti tanmayl 
ca vastunah suddhaprakasarupatvasada 


is known as Prakatatavada and that of the latter as Karana- 
tavada. We take them here separately for criticism. 

PrAKATATaVaDA. 

This theory is said to have been founded by Bhatta 
Kumarila. He holds that a phenomenon of knowledge pre- 
supposes some kind of relation between the subject and the 
object. This relation is brought about by the move- 
ment of the knowing self and is an object of internal perce- 
ption (manasapratyaksa) alone. His conception of know- 
ledge is that it is simply an act of the cognisor, which 
produces cognisedness (jaatata) or manifestedness (prakatata) 
in the object. The action of the agent, the cognition, is not 
directly perceptible; it can only be inferred from the quality 
of cognisedness produced by it in the object. 

(Ittharh tadvadali : — 

Jnanaih nama kriya, sa ca phalanumeya phalarh ca 
prakatatakhyarii visayadharmah saiva vedyata iti Kaumarilah 
procuh ’ I. P. V., I, 155)' 

He is a dualist and, therefore, in order to maintain 
the independent existence of the object, he denies the 
self-luminosity to knowledge. He cannot either admit 
the cognition to be directly cognisable, for, it would 
then require another cognition to cognise it and that too 
another still and so on ad-infinitum. His theory, therefore, 
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in short is that the objects are known through cognition 
which has the capacity of manifesting them, though in 
itself it is only inferrable. 

Its refutation. 

If the subject and the object have an exclusive existence 
even at the time of cognition and if manifestedness, though 
produced, belongs to the object exactly as do the other 
qualities such as blackness, for instance, in the case of a jar, 
it is difficult to explain why it is manifest only to some and 
not to others. If it gets manifestedness i. e. if it is made 
manifest, there is no reason why it should not become equally 
manifest to all. But, if the Mimariisaka were to say that 
mere manifestedness of an object does not necessarily mean 
its connection with all perceivers so as to give rise to the 
particular consciousness “It is known to me” in each case, 
he has to be asked “Is the manifestedness of the object 
self-confined ?” Of course, it is not reasonable to suppose 
that the mere being of a thing makes it known to a perceiver 
without the subject’s being connected with the object in 
some way ; for, if it were so, all should be all-knowing. 
If, therefore, he were to admit the manifestedness of the 
object to be self-confined he will still find his position much the 
same, because then the object will not be known even to the 
person whose cognitional activity has produced cognisedness. 
For, the manifestedness of the object would be as much self- 
confined for him as for any one else. There should, therefore, 
be perfect ignorance of the objective world according to the 
Mimamsaka theory. Nor can it be said that the relation of 
causality Will determine the relation of knowability, that is 
to say, the object will have manifestedness, will shine, to 
him only whose cognitive activity has given it manifested- 
ness ; because, our experience tells us that an effect, after 
it has come into being, need not depend for its existence 
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upon or shine only to him, who has been instrumental in 
bringing it into existence. For, if it were so, a jar, made 
by a potter, should have no existence independent of him 
and should shine only to him, just as the Mimaihsaka would 
wish the manifestedness to be manifest only to its creator. 
Mimarhsaka theory of knowledge, therefore, is not acceptable, 
because it cannot explain the fact of individual experience. 

The Naiyayika theory of Knowledge. 

We are not here concerned with the Naiyayika view 
of the process involved in perception. The point under 
discussion is the part that an object plays in the production 
of a phenomenon of knowledge. We, therefore, state here 
only that part of the Naiyayika theory of knowledge which 
has immediate bearing on the question in hand. According 
to the Naiyayika, the relation between knowledge and its 
object is that of the illuminator and the illuminated, much 
the same as between a lamp and the object on which it 
sheds its light. 

(“Jnanasyartha prakasatvarii nanu rcipam pradTpavat” 

I. P. V., I, 156). 

He also holds that variety in cognition is caused by variety 
of the instruments and objects. 

Its refutation. 

If the light of knowledge is to be taken as different from 
the object it has of necessity to be supposed to be uniform 
in its nature ; because, it is the common element in all the 
multifarious cognitions, such as those of the red, the blue 
and the black. The red etc. cannot be considered to be the 
very forms of knowledge, for, then all the notion of 
independence of the object becomes baseless. If, however, 
they are taken to be separately existing entities the question 
arises : if it is with the help of the light of knowledge 
37 
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that we know the difference between the black and the blue, 
and if that light of knowledge is one and uniform in its 
nature how can the blue be known as blue with the help 
of that very light, by means of which the black is known 
as black ? The opponent cannot say that the difference in 
knowledge is caused by that in the objects ; because,! that is 
just the point under discussion. The objects, as they have no 
luminosity of their own, cannot be apprehended as different 
from one another. As for knowledge, it is admittedly of 
uniform nature. How can, then, the variety of consciousness, 
which is a matter of every body’s experience, arise ? Moreover, 
how can, what is not shining, be made to shine? Because, 
causal action of the agent presupposes, on the part of its 
object, the capacity for that action which the former makes 
the latter do. For instance, when a driver makes a horse 
go, he does so because the horse has itself got the capacity 
to go. Therefore, if the luminosity of the object of knowledge 
is to be taken to be the result of causal action of the light 
of knowledge, the object must be supposed to have some 
luminosity of its own. And if it be admitted to have that, 
there would cease to be any essential difference between 
the Naiyayika and the Abhasavadin. The acceptance of 
this would mean giving up by the Naiyayika of his original 
theory of essential difference between knowledge and its 
object. 

The analogy also of a lamp to show the manner in 
which an object is illuminated by the light of know- 
ledge, is not quite appropriate. Because, while a 

lamp shines independently of all objects, knowledge 
does not. Moreover, a lamp casts its light on the object 
and thus imparts to the latter its own luminosity, so that 
the appearance of the object varies with the light ; but the 
opponent does not hold that knowledge affects its object 
in any such way. 
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consciousness, object being no less so than the subject, and 
how phenomenon of knowledge is due to the momentary 
rise of the subjective and the objective waves, in the sea of 
the Universal Consciousness. 


Now the question may be asked : if the object 
essentially of the nature of consciousness why is it not 
equally manifest to all the subjects ? To this Abhasavada 
replies that a phenomenon of knowledge is not the result 
of mere existence of the subject and the object but tha'i. 
of the unification of the two by the relation of identity 
(tadatmya sambandha). We know that a thing, which 
connected with another by such relations as the Mlraarhsakas 
and the Naiyayikas suppose to exist between the subject 
and the object, can exist independenliy of the related, but 
not certainly what is connected by relation of identity. This 
explains why an object always shines on the back-ground 
of the cognising self, and why, though self-manifest, it is 
not equally manifest to all. 


The Trika psychology hinges bn its central theory of the 
permanence of the experiencing self. In fact, the psychological 
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problems are introduced in the philosophical works of the 
system only to show that their satisfactory explanation is 
not possible without the assumption of permanence as one 
of the most essential attributes of the seif. The phenomenon 
of remembrance is supposed to be one of the strongest proofs 
in its support. In this case also, as in that of the 
perception, the Buddhist theory is pointed out to be 
wholly unsatisfactory. We have seen what an important 
part the remembrance has to play in the determinate 
perception and so in practical daily life ; how the image, 
which is cut out of the block of sensations, received from 
an external stimulus, and which as such, is no better than 
the one on a canvas or in a cinema show, is made into a 
living one with the material supplied from the already 
existing stock in the memory ; how, unless this image be 
associated with the past experiences of a similar object, it 
can neither give rise to any feeling nor to the consequent 
activity either to gain or to shun it ; and lastly, how, 
without remembrance, no use of language of any kind is 
possible with regard to any thing whatsoever. 

Buddhist Theory of Remembrance. 

Remembrance^ is a representative consciousness ; it is a 
mere reproduction of a former state of consciousness. Unlike 
the indeterminate and the determinate cognitions, it has no 
object of its own ; its object is the same as that of the 
former experience. For, if it were to have an object of its 
own it would cease to be remembrance, because, then the 
consciousness would not be expressible as “that” (sah). 

Here the question arises ; if knowledge is a momen- 
tary phenomenon every experience would naturally pass 
away the very next moment after its coming into being ; 

1. I. F. V., I, 60-1. 
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how can then there be a representation of a former state of 
consciousness so as to make the phenomenon of remembrance 
possible ? The assumption of a permanent self cannot 
explain it. For, even if the self be permanent its experiences 
shall still have to be admitted to be momentary. This is 
what the facts of common experience require. Because in 
remembrance the consciousness of its object is associated 
with the idea of its absence. We refer to the object of 
remembrance as “that” and not as “this”. But how^ can 
we have the idea of absence if the experience together with its 
object as such be having a continuous existence from the 
time of its production to that of its reproduction ; or to say 
the same thing in other words, how can there be any talk 
of its reproduction which is the characteristic feature of 
remembrance ? Ihe former experience, therefore, with its 
object, being no more at the time of remembrance, what 
we require to produce the characteristic consciousness of 
remembrance is some such thing as can reproduce the object. 
It is, therefore, assumed that when we have a certain 
experience, a link of the chain of self-consciousness is 
affected in a certain way ; and because each momentary 
self-consciousness before its destruction produces a similar 
one in the next moment, naturally, therefore, the subsequent 
self-consciousness carries a residual trace (sarhskara) of the 
past experience. This residual trace, when revived at a 
later time because of a subsequent cognition, which has 
some common element with a past experience, has the 
capacity^ of placing the subject -consciousness of that 
particular moment in the same relation to the object of the 
former experience as that in which it was when that 
experience first took place, exactly as that particular 
capacity, which is ordinarily known as elasticity, places 
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the branch of a tree, which is perforce kept down for some 
time, back in its former position as soon as it is let off. 

Bauddha Criticism of the Naiyayika Theory. 

The Bauddha raises the following question to refute 
the Naiyayika theory of the self as a permanent substratum 
of samskara, which as a quality, cannot exist independently 
Does the self change as a result of the production of the 
samskara or not ? In the former case it ceases to be 
eternal, because eternality and changeability cannot coexist. 
In the latter case the assumption of saihskara is useless. 
But if it be said that it admits of no other change than that 
of samskara and as such is different from other changing 
things, then it is nothing else than a chain of consciousness 
which, as has been said above, being affected by a stimulus, 
retains its residual trace and being combined with other 
factors produces the particular phenomenon of knowledge, 
called remembrance, at a subsequent time. 

Refutation OF THE Bauddha Theory. 

There are two points to be noted in connection with 
remembrance here ; one, that the consciousness of remem" 
brance is expressed in judgement as “that” and not as 
“this”; and the other, that all our subsequent activities with 
regard to the object of remembrance are determined not 
by mere consciousness of the object as such, but by that of 
the pleasant or unpleasant experiences with which it was 
associated at the time of its former knowledge. Thus, 
if we accept the Buddhist explanation of remembrance 
as due to mere revival of residual traces of the former 
knowledge, not only we shall not have its characteristic 
consciousness “that” but also there will be nothing to 
determine our subsequent action ; because, the only thing 
that the residual traces can do is to place the subject in its 
former relation with that particular object the residual trace 
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of which has been revived, and if so, there is no reason 
why the former subject-object relation having been restored 
there should not consequently be the former consciousness 
expressible as ‘'this”. Moreover, the residual traces 
can represent the object alone and not its former 
experiences also ; this consciousness, therefore, would lead 
to no action. The reason is obvious : me try to gain or 
shun an object according as we know it to have been the 
cause of pleasure or pain. This knowledge depends upon 
the representation of the past experience which, according to 
the Buddhist theory, is not possible. It cannot be assumed 
here that the residual trace will represent the past experience 
also, because, according to the Buddhist, self being 
nothing but knowledge (jnana), it cannot have the former 
experience, which is but a form of knowledge, as its object ; 
because, knowledge is self-luminous and cannot become an 
object of another knowledge (Drk svabhasa nanyena vedya). 
Nor can the Buddhist say that although the experience does 
not form an object of remembrance yet it seems to do so 
exactly as an object does in an erroneous perception ; because, 
the chief feature of remembrance is the true reappearance 
of the object of former experience in all its associations. 
Therefore, if the appearance of the object in remembrance 
be taken to be false, remembrance would cease to be 
remembrance. It would become an erroneous perception. 

Eemembrance and error. 

Let us, for the sake of clearness, point out the distinc- 
tion between remembrance and erroneous perception. In the 
former case the object of mental reaction or inner perception 
(adhyavasaya) is the same image as was produced by 
former perception or sense-contact and is associated with all 
the then experiences. What happens is simply this that 
the psychic image of the object, which was cognised with 
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all its distraction of time and place and name and form at 
the time of the former perception, does not merge again in the 
Universal Conscionsness soon after the perception, hot remains 
with all its associations of time, place and the then 
momentary manifested perceiver, under a veil as it were, in 
the permanent aspect of the individual self. The existence 
of the objective manifestation (Bhavabhasa) in this condition 


simply in the removal of the veil from over it, so that as soon 
as the veil is removed, the object shines in all its past glory 
and associations. Thus, it is because of the reappearance 
of the object in all its former associations, particularly that 
of the time, that the consciousness is expressed as “that®’. 
But in the case of the perceptual error what appears is a 


and, therefore, is referred to as “this 


nave aireaay pointea out, tnai me mma is very quicK 
in its work of carving an image out of the block of sensations 
and completing it in an unspeakably short time with the 
material taken from the old stock of memory. Thus, the 
image that appears in the mirror of Buddhi at the time of 
an erroneous perception is erroneous, not because it has no 
existence, nor even because it is not made up of the material 


taken from the old stock of memory is so much that the 
little that is taken from the block of sensations may be 
considered to be too insignificant to justify its being called 
and considered to be an image of an external object. It is 
this little material taken from the immediate sensations 
which accounts for only a certain kind of affection of 
consciousness at the sight of a certain object even in erroneous 
perception ; but for this, it would be difficult to explain why 
at the sight of a mother-of-pearl there is the erroneous 
perception of silver only and of nothing else. 
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To clear the point in hand, further, it may be pointed out 
here that imagination is still a different thing from both 
remembrance and erroneous knowledge, because it is due 
neither to unveiling of an already existing image with 
all its associations, as in the case of remembrance, 
nor to building up of an image with material mostly 
taken from the old stock of memory, but a perfectly 
independent creation of the mind without any element 
taken from the immediate external stimulus, if there be 
any, and without any clear association with the past time. 
It is because of the new presentations in the erroneous 
perception and the imagination that their objects are 
conceived as *‘this”. But the consciousness of the object of 
remembrance is expressed as “that” because it is a mere 
representation. 

The Trika Theory of Remembrance. 

Remembrance is a complex phenomenon. It requires 
an object, not a new presentation but a reproduction or 
representation of what has already been an object of some 
kind of determinate cognition. Further, in order that 
this object may lead to the characteristic judgement 
of remembrance “that”, and determine the activity of an 
individual rememberer with regard to itself, the remembrance 
requires the represented object to be associated with the 
time of its former perception and with the feelings of 
pleasure or pain which it then aroused. The Buddhist 
explanation, based on the assumption of saihskara, can 
place the momentary subject-consciousness in the same 
relation to the object in which it was on the occasion 
of the perception, but it can neither account for the 
characteristic judgement “that” nor the future activity 
with regard to the remembered. The Trika, therefore, 
puts forth the theory of unification of the abhasas* 

38 
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The remembering subject. 

The limited individual self, as we pointed out before, 
has two aspects, the momentary and the permanent. The 
first dissolves with the dissolution of the momentary 
identification with the body etc. ; but the second lasts 
even through universal dissolution (Pralaya). And the 
objects of determinate cognition, i. e. the images made up 
of the material taken from the sense presentations and the 
old stock of memory, are also of two kinds. Some merge 
back into Universal Consciousness soon after the cognition 
but others continue to have separate existence with their 
associations of time, place and limited momentary individual 
perceiver, with which they were manifested as separate 
from the Universal Consciousness at the time of the former 
perception. They remain wrapped up, as it were, in the 
veil of darkness, (Shall we say they exist in a subconscious 
state ?) in the permanent aspect of the individual self 
exactly in the manner in which the abhasas which get 
merged back into the Universal Consciousness live there. 
An object in this state is technically called samskara as 
we have already pointed out 

(Yo bhavah pGrvam anubhavakSle taddesakslapraraa- 
trantarasacivyena prthak krto na ca ahantayam eva vilmT- 
kpiah sa tadrg eva tamasevacchadya avasthSpitah samskara- 
sabdavacyah L P. V., L 118-9), 

(Etena punab. smrtivisayam anagatya bhavajatam 
ahantayam eva llyata iti dyotitam. (Bhaskarl) 

The remembering subject has got full power to unite or 
disunite the abhasas of which it is a permanent abode 
just as the Universal Consciousness has over those which it 
contains within. 
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The REMEMBERED OBJECT. 

Remembrance is a determinate knowledge and as such 
cannot have an object of its own, because all the determina- 
tive activity is a kind of reaction on what has already been 
mirrored on Buddhi (grhita grahana svabhavatvat). Its 
object is the same as that of the former experience. From 
the time of the direct perception to that of remembrance, 
this object, this psychic image, has a separate veiled 
existence in the permanent limited perceiver and, being 
revived at the sight of something similar, reappears. 

The objectivity of the remembered explained. 

The remembered is not an object in the sense that it is 
illumined by the light proceeding from the remembering self, 
because it is an essential part of the experience itself, which, 
being a kind of knowledge (Jhana), is self-luminous and as such 
cannot be the object of another knowledge. Now naturally 
the question arises: if not in the above sense in what 
sense is it an object, or rather if the experience is self- 
shining and so is the object, how is it connected with 
remembrance ; in short, how does the phenomenon of remem- 
brance arise ? The Trika replies that when the revival 
takes place the object shines as associated with the time of 
its former perception and the feelings of pleasure or pain 
which it then aroused. This is united with the momentary 
self-luminous seif as identified with the body or the vital 
air etc. according to the nature of the thing remembered. 
This remembering self also has its own limitation of time of its 
manifestation. Thus when the constituent and the associated 
abhasas of the object of former experience are united with 
those of the limited seif of the time of remembrance there 
arises a new phenomenon, called remembrance, similar to 
that which is produced by hundreds of small lights shining 
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together at one place The object of the former experience 
is called the object of remembrance because at the time of 
remembrance it shines in the additional light of the self- 
luminous remembering self. It is called object of remem- 
brance exactly in the manner in which an object, though 
illumined by various lights, is said to have been illumined by 
the one which illumines it in such a manner as is necessary 
for the immediate purpose. 

This unification of abhasas is responsible for the peculiar 
consciousness of the object as “that”, because in remem- 
brance there is the consciousness of both the times i.e. the time 
of the first appearance of the object in the past perception 
and that of its reappearance now in the additional light of 
the momentary remembering self as associated with the 
present time : 

Tadanlntanavabhasana prthakkrta sarlrSdi sambandham 
anavadhuyaiva hi tatprakasah. Tatasca idannitanavabhasana 
kalaparamarsopi na nimilati iti etat paramarsa bhitti pradha- 
nyena ptirva kala paramarsah, iti viruddha purvapara 
paramarsa svabhava eva “sa” iti paramarsa ucyate. 

I. P. V., I, 119, 

Another point of interest in this explanation is that, 
according to this system, the object of the former experience 
can reappear with all its associations of past feelings of 
pleasure or pain, that it then generated, and be a prompter 
of the subsequent activities of the perceiver without involving 
the violation of the principle that one knowledge does not 
shine as an object of another ; because, the Trika theory of 
umfication of abhasas as the cause of remembrance does not 
place the former experience in the relation of an object to 
remembrance. According to this, the self-luminousness of 
the experience, which reappears at the time of remembrance, 
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remains as much unaffected as the light of a lamp does 
remain even at the time when it illumines its former object 
in conjunction with other new lights. This unification of 
Sbhasas is the work of the permanent limited perceiver, 
who is no other than the Mahesvara, now called by a 
different name, because of his appearing as the remembering 
sel^^ which retains within, all the former experiences with 
their associated objects, and appears at the time of 
remembrance^, as identical with the body or the vital air 
etc. according to the need of the occasion. 

Thus the Trika seems to give a satisfactory explanation 
of English words “recollect” and remember” which stand for 
the activities (of the self) involved in the production of the 
phenomenon, we are discussing. It is a recollection, because 
it requires the old separately manifested Sbhasas to be collect- 
ed again as we pointed out above. And it is a remembrance 
because it involves the reunification into one whole of the 
old abhasas of the time of perception with the new ones of 
remembrance i. e. the old abhasas which formed constituent 
parts (members) of the former complex abhasa which served 
as the object of perception, are again made the necessary 
constituents of the new complex abhasa of remembrance. 


CHAPTER V. 

TfIB THEORIES OF EFFECTABILITY CAUSALITY 
Am KARMA. 

The Abhasavada and the physical phenomena. 

The two powers of the Mahesvara, namely, the powers 
of knowledge and action (jhana and kriya lakti) are most 
prominently mentioned in the Saiva literature. The Pratya- 
bhijna Vimarsinl, for instance, is primarily concerned with 
the exposition of these two powers in its first two voluminous 
adhikaras. In the preceding chapter we have dealt with 
the power of knowledge. In this, therefore, we propose to 
give a brief idea of the power of action. 

The^ Abhasavadins, like some of the modern thinkers, 
have conceived the universe as broadly consisting of mind 
and matter. They attribute the psychological phenomena, 
as we have shown in a preceding chapter, to the omniscience 
(jnatrtva £?akti) of the All-inclusive Universal Consciousness 
(Para saihvid) and the physical to another similar universal 
power, namely, omnipotence (Kartrtva gakti). “Kriyalakti” is 
an aspect of the latter. We have shown in the third chapter 
how it is responsible for such manifestations as give rise 
to the idea of action. Here we shall show how it manifests 
physical phenomena in general. 

This conception of the Kriya ^akti forms the chief 
point of difference between the different schools of Buddhism 
and the Abhasavada. For, the former, perhaps finding it 
impossible to explain the variety of experiences referring to 
the same thing at different times, have confined themselves 
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solely to the explanation of the knowability of the “knowable”. 
They are significantly silent about what happens to the object 
after it ceases to be the object of a perception and why it is 
that every time we perceive it there is found some difference 
in it ; or rather, what it is that causes the difference in 
the thing which in its turn brings about a change in percep- 
tion. If, for instance, we take the subjectivists, who hold 
that each cognition is due to the waking up of a certain 
vasana, we find that they have failed to explain why only 
a certain vasanS wakes up at a certain time and no other : 

“Na vasanaprabodhotra vicitro hetutamiyat 
Tasyapi tatprabodhasya vaicitrye kith nibandhanam” 

I- P. V., I, 165. 

Similarly, if we take the case of the Bshyarthanumeyavadin 

we find that though he accounts for difference in cognition 

by saying that it is due to difference in the external inferrable 
objKt, yet he too is silent as to why there is this change 
m the object itself. ^ 

Efpectability, 

_ The thinkers of the Trika had noticed this weak point 

m the earlier systems and, therefore, took enough pains in 

their presentation of the system to explain this side also of 
the problem of human experience. In addition to the 
relation of ‘knowability’ of the contents of the All-inclusive 
Universal Consciousness to its power of knowledge, they 
believe in another relation, which for want of a better 
word we call here the relation of ‘affectability’ to another 
aspect of the same Universal Consciousness, namely, the 
power of action. The relation of knowability in this case 
consists in these contents being the objects of the operation 
of the power of knowledge of the Universal Consciousness, 
which at the time of each cognition manifests some object 
er objects out of the mass, which lies merged within, as 
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It is momentary. But the relation of effectability is constant, 
so that even when the object is not being known, that is, not 
being manifested as apparently separate from the Universal 
Consciousness to an individual perceiver, it does not altogether 
lose its separate existence ; because it is still the object of 


existence no less than does the power of knowledge. Just 
as the latter (the power of knowledge) is concerned with 
giving rise to the subjective and objective waves in the sea 
of the Universal Consciousness and uniting them so as to give 
rise to the phenomena of knowledge, so the power of action 
may be said to be concerned with effecting that which is 


point clear let us suppose that each object of the physical 
universe is like an under-current or sub-current, which at 
times, because • of the influence of the power of knowledge 
appears as a wave over the surface of the sea of Universal 
Consciousness and serves as one of the necessary constituents 
of a phenomenon of knowledge. Therefore, just as the under 
current is not co-existent with the wave so the physical 
phenomenon is not (co-existent) with the psychological, which 
is based upon the former. That power which produces the 
innumerable currents and keeps them going is the power of 
action : (Eriyasakti.) 

(........................‘‘Santarviparivartinah 

Ubhayendriyavedyatvajh tasya kasyapi saktitah”, 

Kumbhakarahrdaye antarmanogocaratvat ,'purvam api 
svasarhvidekatmataya vicitratvena visvasya bhedabheda- 
tmana parivartamanasya spaiidanena sphuratah yat antah- 

karana bahi$karanavedyatvam abhasyate.... ..Naca 

kumbhakarepranapuryastakabuddhidehapraye tadetat sthitarfi 
tasyapi jadatvat tatah sajthvid eva visvarn atmani bhasayati 
saktivaicitryat, I. p. v„ IL 14L 
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The PHYSICAL universe and the ultimate 
REALITY. 

On the basis of what we have stated above it would not 
be wrong to say that the Tdka conceives the Ultimate Reality 
not only as Universal Consciousness but also as Universal 
Energy. It is the latter, which, because of the Creative 
Desire (icchavasat) appears in the forms of the innumerable 
physical phenomena much in the same way as the electric 
energy, because of the resistance, appears in the form of 
various lights. The Universal Energy and the Creative 
Desire, working in the aforesaid manner represent ‘^kriyS- 
sakti”. Thus the physical universe, with ail its varieties, 
Is a mere manifestation of the Universal Energy and is 
connected with it exactly in the manner in which light is 
connected with electric energy. Just as innumerable lights, 
being mere forms of electricity, do not break up its unity, so 
the physical phenomena leave the unity of the Universal 
Energy undisturbed : 

‘'‘Esa cananta saktitvad ayam abhasayatyamun 

Bhavan icchavasad esa hriyU nirmatrtasya sa’* 

Esa puranah pramata amun bhavan abhasitapurvan 
abhasamanan abhasayati avichinnena prabandhena, katham, 
icchaya isiturabhinnaya avikalparupaya akramaya vasena 
samarthyena. Kutrasya te bhavah sthitah ? aha “ananta- 
saktitvat” iti, visve hi bhavastasyaiva saktirupena svarupat- 
matvena sthitah” I. P. V., II, 136. 

Causality. 

The Trika conception of causality is not the same as 
that of the Satkaryavada of the Sahkhya, which holds that 
the effect is present in the cause exactly as oil is in a sesame 
seed, nor as that of the purvaparibhavavada of the Bauddha, 
which holds that of the two things, which come in the order 
of invariable immediate precedence and succession, the former 
39 
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is the cause and the latter is the effect. It is different from 
the Naiyayika concept which differentiates between the 
material and the instrumental causes even in reference to 
the universal creation, as well as from that of a certain 
school of the Vedanta, which holds that the Brahman, as 
pure consciousness, without the power of control, is the cause 
of the universe. 

It may be of interest to note in this connection that 
there is a complete agreement between the S’ankara Vedanta 
and the Trika in respect of the nature of the ultimate cause 
of the universe. Both hold it to be not only all-inclusive 
but also all-controlling. In support of this opinion 
we quote below some interesting passages from the Pratya- 
bhijna Vimarsini and the S'ahkara Bhasya on the Vedanta 
Sutra for a comparative study : — 

“Nanvetavata vijnanam eva brahmarflpam imam visva- 
rupatavaicitrlm parigrhnatu kirn isvarataparikalpanaya ? 
ityasahkyaha” 

“Vastavepi cidekatve na syad abhasabhinnayoh 
Ciklr§alak$anaikatvaparamar.i$a rh vina kriya. 

* •••••••*^^smat vSstavaih cidekatvam 

abhyupagamyapi tasya kartrtvalak§ana bliinnarapa- 
samavesatmika kriya nopapadyate paramarsalaksanam tu 
svatantryaifa yadi bhavati tadopapadyate sarvam, parSmarso 
hi ciklr?a rupa iccha tasyam ca sarvam antarbhMam nirma- 
tavyam abhedakalpenaste 

L E V., II, 178-81. 

and^ 

“Prathamedhyaye sarvajhah sarvelvaro Jagata utpatti- 
karanam mrtsuvarnadaya iva ghatarucakadinam, utpannasya 
jagato niyantrtvena sthitikaranam mayaviva mayayah” 

V, S. S'. Bh, 345. 
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‘‘Brahmasya jagato nimittakaranam prakf tisca ityetasya 
pak§asyak§epah smrtinimittah pariJjrtah.” V. S. S'. Bh, 354. 

Like the Buddhist, the Trika also holds that the 
^apparent’ is momentary. Its conception of causality, how- 
ever, is different, because the process which, according to 
this system, leads to the phenomenal existence is so. 
It holds that the Universal Energy under the influence 
of the Creative Desire appears in the forms of 
innumerable objects of the universe which, before their 
external manifestation exist within the Universal Consciousness 
exactly as our own ideas do within ourselves, when we are 
about to deliver a very thoughtful speech. The life of each 
object, with all its innumerable changes, is constituted by a 
separate current of that Universal Energy which manifests 
itself in the innumerable successive forms, each of which 
represents a separate moment of existence in the so called 
life of that object. These forms come one after another 
with such quickness or velocity that their succession is not 
marked. Rather, the impression is that the same object is 
having continuous existence, as it is in the case of the flame 
of a lamp or in that of moving figure in a cinema-show. 

Creation, according to this system, takes place in two 
ways. It may be in a regular order of successive manifesta- 
tions according to the universal law, technically called Niyati, 
which fixes the order of invariable immediate precedence 
and succession in which the things, which are conceived as 
related to each other by the relation of cause and effect, 
ordinarily appear. All the effects ordinarily take place in 
this way. A seed, for instance, appears as a gigantic 
tree after the successive manifestations of sprout etc. 
Or it may be in contravention of this law of Niyati i. e, 
without any succession of manifestations as also without 
any ordinarily necessary material, as for instance, when a 
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yogin creates a city with all its palatial buildings and 
beautiful gardens, with all kinds of living beings, by sheer 
force of his supernatural power. ^ In all manifestations 
working of the sentient principle is the most important 
factor. This being so, the Trika naturally holds that the 
causal relation, as it is ordinarily conceived, is a mere 
convenient conventional assumption based upon what is 
apparent and, therefore, cannot refer to reality. The real 
relation between the manifestor and the manifested is not 
that of cause and effect in the sense that the former 
constitutes the material of the latter, as does the Prakrti 
of all her evolutes, according to the Sankhya ; nor in that 
the manifestor works upon something that exists independently 
of it, as the God of the Naiyayikas does on the independent 
atoms. The relation is similar to that which exists between 
the thinking self and the thought ,* it is a subject-object 
relation (kartrkarmabhava sambandha). 

The Trika concept of causality offers one explanation for 
all kinds of creations or manifestations. It is the same energy, 
it says, which is the cause of the sudden (akramika) and 
the successive (kramika) as well as the universal and the 
limited creations or manifestations. It tells us of the most 
essential common factor in all. It also explains the basis 
of the popular conception of the material cause of an effect 
in ordinary creation.^ Because, ordinarily whatever in- 
variably unconditionally and immediately precedes the 
existence of a certain thing, is taken to be the material 
cause of what follows, provided that the qualities, which 
characterise the one that precedes, characterise also the 
other that follows,® A seed, for instance, is taken to be 


1. I. P. V., II, 150-1. 

2 T. A. VI, 30, 

3 T, A. VI, 10. 
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the cause of a sprout. And according to the Trika 
conception also of the causality, in the Niyati-controlled 
creation, the form, which is ordinarily taken to be the 
material cause of what follows, must precede that which is 
taken to be its effect, exactly as it must, according to the 
Satkaryavada. 

Necessity FOR SUCH A SUPPOSITION, 

From what has been stated above it follows that the 
causal relation is in reality- nothing but the subject-object 
relation. (“Kartr karmatva tattvaiva karya karanata tatah” 
T, A., Comm. 24). It is the Universal Energy, which, being 
moulded by the Creative Desire, appears in the multifarious 
forms of the objective universe, just as the clay does in 
the forms of a jar, a dish and a cup and so on, as the 
potter’s will moulds it. Let it not, however, be forgotten 
that the Universal Energy and the Creative Desire are non- 
different from the Universal Consciousness. They can, at 
the most, be spoken of as the different aspects of the same 
Ultimate Reality. 

Action is of two kinds. The one relates to an object 
and the other is confined within the agent. In the former 
case a conscious relation of the agent with the object, to 
which his action relates, is necessary. A potter, for instance, 
must have conscious relation with what he intends to 
produce. Both the theories of causality, namely, the 
Satkaryavada of the Sankhya and the Asatkaryavada of 
the Nyaya and others, therefore, cannot stand. For, how 
can the insentient, which is devoid of the capacity of placing 
itself in a conscious relation with that object, to which its 
productive activity relates, produce an effect ? The two, 
the seed and the sprout, are separate from each other, and, 
being insentient, are self-confined, i, e. there is no conscious 
relation similar to that which exists between the potter and the 
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jar, that is to be created, so that if such things be supposed 
to be related to each other as cause and effect, there is no 
reason why any two things should not be supposed to be so 
related ? ^ Moreover, if the essential nature of the effect 
before it comes into being is non-existence, as the Nyaya 
holds, it can never become existent in any way, for nature 
does not change^ ; but, if it be existence, as the Sankhya 
maintains, what is then to be effected by the cause. It 
cannot be said that the cause effects manifestation; for, the 
same question can be raised with regard to the manifestation 
also® i. e, does the manifestation exist before manifestation 
or not ? If it does, the activity to bring it about ceases to 
have any meaning. But, if it does not, how can it then be 
brought about ? For, according to the Satkaryavada, nothing 
that does not already exist can be brought about. The 
Trika, therefore, puts forth its own theory of causality. 

Criticism of the buddhistic Conception 

The Buddhistic causal conception also cannot explain 
the above difficulty. The Bauddha holds that whenever 
phenomena happen in a series, each particular phenomenon, 
as soon as it takes place is invariably followed by another ; that 
of the two phenomena the one that invariably unconditionally 
and immediately precedes the other is called “the cause” 
and that which follows “the effect”, and that, every thing 
being momentary, the latter is altogether a new production 
and is in no way materially connected with the former 
as in the case of the Sankhya conception of causality, 
called the Satkaryavada.^ The unsoundness of the above 
view is apparent. For, according to this, there is nothing 
which can justify one phenomenon being called the cause 
of another. The invariable precedence cannot be regarded 
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as sufficient reason, for, in that case any two phenomena, 
one of which is perceived following^ the other, the two lunar 
mansions Krttika and Rohipl, for instance, shall have 
to be accepted as being connected by causal relation, or, 
for that matter, we shall have to suppose the pictures of a 
cinematographic reel, coming invariably one after the 
other, as connected with one another by causal relation. 
The Buddhist cannot say that it is not because of a mere 
incidence of invariable precedence that one phenomenon 
is called the cause, but because of its capacity to cause ; 
and that it is not because of mere succession that the other 
is called the effect, but because of its capacity to be effected. 
For, such a causality, in order that it may serve its 
purpose, presupposes conscious relation of the cause, which 
has the capacity to effect, with the object of its operation. 
According to the Buddhist hypothesis, however, the object 
is non-existent at the time of the causal activity. The 
causal operation, therefore, because of its being dependent upon 
its object, would not take place. And even if it be supposed 
to take place, it would lead to no result because of its being 
objectless : 

Atha purvata nama prayojaka sattakatvarn parata ca 
nam,a prayojya sattakatvarn tarhi bijasya ankura prayoktri 
satta ankura visranta ankurantarbhavamatmanyanayati, 
ankurabhave prayoktrtva matrarfa syat tadapi na kincit 
anyapeksatvat tasya. I. P. V., II, 168-9. 

Criticism of the Sankhya. 

The exaplanation of the causal relation as given by the 
Sankya is no better. It holds that the cause and the effect 
are connected by the relation of identity (tadatmya). The 
defect of the theory is obvious ; because, if the seed and the 
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sprout be supposed to be identical, then the notion of their 
duality becomes meaningless. Therefore, either the seed or 
the sprout only can be said to exist ; because, identity and 
separateness cannot co-exist,^ Thus, according to the 
Sahkhya also, the causal activity will remain objectless. 
Nor can the assumption of evolution of one into multifarious 
forms improve the position of the Saiikhya; because, 
evolution in itself is an action inasmuch as it consists in the 
assumption of multifarious successive forms by one at 
different points of time ; therefore, if the ultimate nature 
(prakrti) be supposed to evolve it ceases to be pure material 
cause. It becomes an agent ^ (kartr). Nor can it be said 
that the idea of authorship (kartrtva) of the ultimate nature 
is not against the Sankhya conception; for, although the 
Saukhya admits the prakrti to be an agent, yet such an 
admission is in conflict with its own theory of insentiency 
(jadatva) of the ultimate nature. The chief characteristic 
of an insentient thing is that it is of a certain fixed appea- 
rance and that by itself it cannot manifest itself in any other 
than the fixed form. A stone, for instance, cannot assume 
multifarious forms of a man, a tree and a mountain etc and 
again after some time regain its original form; therefore, if 
Prakrti be insentient its manifesting itself in diverse forms at 
the time of creation and again assuming the state of equilibri- 
um of qualities at the time of universal dissolution would be 
as impossible as the assumption by stone of its original 
condition as stated above : 

“Abhinnarupasya dharminah satatapravahadbahutara- 
dharmabhedasambheda svatantryalak§a^iam parinamana- 
kriyakartrtvaiii yaduktam tat pradhanadema yuktajii jada- 
tvSt, jado hi nama parini^thitasvabhavah prameyapada- 
patitah.” I. P. V., II, 176-7 


1. I. p. V., n, 173. 
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Criticism of the Vedantin’s theory. 

Even the assumption of the principle of pure Cit as the 
cause of the universe cannot explain the manifest variety. 
Manifestation is a causal action and as such necessarily pre- 
supposes desire and this in order that it may lead to some 
definite action, must have an object of its own. This 
object before creation cannot have existence apart from the 
desiring self. It has, therefore, necessarily to be supposed 
to be one with the Self much as the words, that we utter, 
are one with ourselves at the time when we are preparing 
ourselves for some utterances. Hence the manifestation of the 
universe by pure Cit is out of question. 

The Trika theory of Causality. 

In opposition to the S'uddhabrahmavadin, the exponents 
of the Trika, therefore, hold that the Ultimate Reality is 
Prakasaviraarsamaya i. e. it is not only all-inclusive but also 
all-controlling^. It is by virtue of the latter aspect that it 
manifests the universe, which is ever within itself in the form 
of universal energy, as apparently separate from itself on the 
back-ground of itself without losing its oneness®, much in the 
same manner as that in which a mirror manifests what is 
reflected on it. The most important difference between the 
two cases is that, while, in the case of an ordinary mirror, 
reflections are cast by an external object, in that of the mirror 
of the Universal Consciousness they are caused by its own 
powers (saktis) which constitute different aspects of its 
Svatantrya sakti®. 

Thus, according to the Trika, all that we see is a mere 
manifestation of the Universal Energy under the control of 
the Creative Desire. When for instance, a seed develops into 
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a sprout, it is the Universal Unergy underlying the seed^ 
soil and water etc. that manifests itself as a sprout ; or 
when a potter, who also is a manifestation of the same 
energy, makes a jar, it is the Creative Desire that 
works through him on the Universal Energy, underlying the 
so called instrumental and material Causes, and, according to 
the law of Niyati, brings the jar into existence through 
various stages. 

The Trika Theory of Karma. 

Here it may be asked : if it is the Creative Desire that 
is working in and through the individual, if all that is 
accomplished is the work not of the individual but of the 
Universal Self, how can then any merit or demerit attach to 
the former ; how can the individual’s experiences, good or 
bad, be attributed to his previous actions ; and how can 
this concept of Kriyasakti be reconciled with the acce- 
pted theory of Karma ? To this Abhinava replies in the 
9th and the 13th Ahnikas of the Tantraloka. His conclu- 
sion on this point is based on the combined authority of 
l^ambhunatha^ and Somananda,®* 

The theory of karma is meant to explain not only the 
variety of an individual’s associations and experiences and 
his freedom from them but also the variety that .we find in 
the so called physical universe. Just as individual karma 
determines individual experiences, so the sum total of all 
karmas of all the individual selves determines the variety 
to be found in the physical universe which supplies the 
necessary stimuli for innumerable experiences. The physical 
universe is not a capricious creation. It is created with a 
purpose. Its creation, therefore, is controlled by the necessities 
of that purpose. It is meant for meeting the innumerable 


1. I. P. V., li, 146. 
3, T.A.Vin,72. 


2. T. A.,Vin,69. 
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shades ol countless desires of an unimaginable number of 
limited selves ; the selves which are mere limited manifesta- 
tions of, or mere appearances assumed by, the Universal 
Consciousness by virtue of its power of obscuration (tirodhaina). 
To assume such appearances, is, according to the abhasavada, 
as also, according to the monistic Vedanta, a mere sport of 
the Supreme. 

The limitedness of an individual self consists in the 
limitation of its powers of knowledge and action^. It is 
called svarupakhyati, because it is due to the ignorance of the 
real nature of the individual self. This limitation necessarily 
involves another, namely, limitation in desire; for, desire 
presupposes the knowledge of the desired, and, therefore, 
cannot refer to what is beyond the reach of knowledge. 
The latter being limited the former also has necessarily to 
be so. This limited desire before the creation of the 
physical universe is objectless ; it is a mere eagerness 
on the part of limited self to use its limited powers. It is 
the one cause of the future association of the soul with 
different kinds of bodies suited for its realisation. It is 
responsible for the limited associations of the limited self, 
it is the cause of transmigration. It is the root of all 
actions or Karmas. It does not presuppose a connection 
with a body, because it is a function of the self and not of 
the body. If it were not so, a yogin, having once reached the 
transcendental state i. e. having risen above the limitation 
of the body, would not be able to resume his connection 
with the same ; because, to break the transcendental state 
requires a conscious effort which presupposes the rise of 
desire, so that if the latter were always to presuppose a 
connection with the body vyuthana would never take place. 
This limited desire is called Karmamala, because it leads to 
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Isvareccliavasad asjf'a bhogeccha samprajayate. 
Bhogasadhanasamsiddhyai bhogecchorasya mantrarat 
Jagadutpadayamasa mayamav%a saktibhih,” 

T. A., Comm., VI, 56, 


The^ limitation of desire is as beginniogless as that of 
the powers of knowledge and action ; and both are due to 
the All-Controlling Universal Will. Not only this, even the 
freedom from these limiting conditions and the regaining of 
godhead are due to the same^ cause. It cannot be objected 
that if the Lord be responsible for the variety of limitation 
in respect of powers of knowledge and action and therefore 
of desire and other conditions and circumstances, in which 
we find the living beings, it would naturally follow that He 
partial and cruel; for, some He has placed in very 
favourable circumstances, but others in the extremely adverse; 
He has made so happy that they are envied by all who 
them, but others so miserable that their very sight is 
heart-rending; some He liberates but others He keeps in 
bondage. The reason is that this is a non-dualistic system 
and, therefore, the so called differently circumstanced indi- 
viduals have no being apart from Him. And cruelty is 
cruelty and so partiality is partiality only if it be done to 
another. Therefore, according to this system, there being no 
being having a separate being from the Universal Being, the 

of partiality and cruelty being practised by Him is 
» Nor can it be questioned why He manifests this 
apparent diversity. Because to do so is His essential nature 
and it is absurd to question" it. It is as meaningless as 
fire burns ? 


action of a limited nature, 
will " 


It is determined by the Lord’s 
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Karma and Creation. 

In addition to the three functions of the Brahman 
accepted by S'ahkaracarya, who interpreted the Brahma 
I Sutras according to the teachings of the Upanisads, namely, 

creation maintenance and dissolution (srsti, sthiti, samhara) 
I the Trika, in common with all other agamic schools, believes 

I in two more, namely, obscuration and grace (tirodhana and 
I anugraha). It has to be very carefully noted here that only 

i the last two functions are independent of Karma. Only 

the obscuration and the liberation are brought about by the 
: Lord’s independent force of will. The rest i. e. creation etc. 

depend upon the main prompting cause, the Karmamala,^ 
the sum total of the limited desires of the limited selves ; 
because, the satisfaction of these is the only purpose of the 
creation, as we have already pointed out above. In fact, 
in the Tantraloka the question is raised as to why the 
creation etc. also are not attributed to the free will of the 
Lord, and why the malas are assumed to be the prompting 
causes ? And Abhinava has replied to this as follows : — 

The Creation is of two kinds, the impure and the pure 
i. e. with and without limitation. In the latter case S'iva 
himself is the creator and it is the work purely of His 
independent power of will. But the former is created by 
Ananta, who requires prompting causes, the malas, to 
determine his creative activities. 

(“Nanu yadyevam tat kirn ebhih antargaduprayaih 
maladibhih, Isvarecchaiva visvasargadau nirapek§a nimittam 
\ astu ityasankya aha:~: 

Itthaih sr§tisthitidhvarhsatraye mayam apeksate 
krtyai malam tathS karma sivecchaiveti susthitam. 

Iha khalu uktayuktya visvatra sr§tisthitisamharalak§anaih 




1. T, A., VI, 56. 
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nijarii kftyatfayarii kartum Tsvarecchaiva pragalbhate^ kintu 
malaih karma mayanca apeksya, yat paramesvatah 

“Suddhedhvani sivah karta 

proktoiiantosite prabhuh.” 

ityuktya mayTyedhvani anantamukhena srstyadi vidadhyat, 
na ca tasya isvaravat ananyapeksameva svatantryaili 
samasti iti avasyam eva malSdyapeksanlyam, anyatha M 
katham pratipnm vicitrarii srstyadi syat iti sarvaib sustham” 

T. A., VIII, Comm., 76-7.) 

In our humble opinion, therefore, in view of what has 
been stated above, Prof. Radhakrishnan’s statement in the 
very brief summary of the Pratyabhijna system in his Indian 
Philosophy, requires some modification in respect of the 
prompting causality of Karma in creation. His statement 
runs as follows : — 

<‘The existence of a prompting cause, like karma, or 
material cause, like prakrti, for the creation of the world 
is not admitted. Nor is Maya the principle which creates 
illusory forms. God 'is absolutely independent, and creates 
all that exists by the mere force of His will.” 

I. Ph. Vol. 11 732. 

As regards the quotation from the Pratyabhijna Vimar- 
sinl, given by the learned professor, we may point out that 
it is Connected with the discussion on the theory of 
perception and is meant to show how the objective wave is 
suddenly given rise to at the time of perception. And the 
illustration of yogin refers to the sudden creation (akrami- 
kabhasa) i. e. creation in violation of the law of Niyati, and 
is meant to show that this system does not believe in the 
material cause, like atoms, of the objective universe. This 
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point we have already discussed at some length in the 
preceding pages, and we think that the Professor means to 
substantiate by this quotation only that part of his statement 
which denies a separate material cause and not that which 
is concerned with the denial of Karma as a prompting cause 
of the creation. And if so. we fully agree with him on 
that point. 

It may be pointed out here that Sankara agrees with 
Abhinava that the creation of universe is merely a sport of the 
Lord, that sportiveness is His nature and is unquestionable 
and that the grace is solely dependent upon the Lord’s will. 
To support this statement we may give the following extracts 
from Thibaut’s translation of the S'aukara Bhasya : — 

“But (Brahman’s creative activity) is mere sport such 
as we see in common life” 

We see in every day life that certain doings of 

princes and other men of high position, who have no 
unfulfilled desires left, have no reference to any 
extraneous purpose, but proceed from mere sportfulness, 
as for instance, their recreations in places of amusement 

.Analogously, the activity of the Lord also may 

be supposed to be mere sport, proceeding from his own 
nature without reference to any purpose. For on the 
ground neither of reason nor of scripture can we construe 
any purpose of the Lord. Nor can His nature be 
questioned.” (356-7) 

“And if we are asked how we come to know that the 
Lord in creating this world with its various conditions, 
is not bound by regards, we reply that scripture declares 
that. Compare, for instance, the two following passages. 
“For He (the Lord) makes him, whom He wishes to 
lead up from these worlds, do a good deed.” (359) 
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No doubt, this passage speaks of the grace being 
dependent upon the action of the recipient (Prapikarma» 
sapeksam eva isvarasyanugrahitrtvam), but the question is ; 
on what does the action itself depend ? Does it not on the 
Lord’s will ? How can then the ultimate dependence of 
the grace on the Lord’s will be denied ? 

Thus, when, in accordance with the limitations of 
powers of knowledge, action and desire, an individual self 
gets associated with body, senses, vital air and mind and is 
placed in the requisite circumstances for the realisation of 
the limited desire, the universal will works through it In 
reality, therefore, the individual self is not independent in 
its action nor does any merit or demerit, consequent upon 
the so called pious or sinful acts, attach to it ; because, 
their piety and sinfulness are imaginary and convention aP, 
But among other effects of the universal will, there is this 
also that under its influence the individual self arrogates 
the authorship (kartrtva) of the actions, so performed, to 
itself and is perfectly oblivious of the fact of its being simply 
a tool of the universal will. It is this self-arrogation of the 
individual which is responsible® for the attachment of merit 
and demerit. On this the idea of the individual piety or 
sinfulness is based. 

One can very pertinently ask here : why is the limited 
desire of the individual self spoken of as Karma and whether 
it is not strange to suppose the Lord to be perfectly 
independent in some of His functions but in others to be 
entirely dependent upon mala etc. ? To the former 
Abhinava replies that Karma is that which results in some 
limited experience and so in further obscuration of the real 
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nature of the experiencer. It is a different matter that in the 
ordinary use the word means something else : 

“Karma tallokarudhajdi hi yadbhogam avaram dadat 

Tirodhatte bhoktrrupaih samjnayarh tu na no bharah.” 

T. A., VIII, 16L 

The limited desire of the limited individual is, therefore 
spoken of as karma because it is the primary cause of all 
kinds of its associations and experiences, as shown above. 
And to the latter question he replies that it is unreasonable 
to assume one and the same thing to be productive of 
opposite effects. How can a thing, which is the cause of 
bondage, be the cause of liberation also ? It is to satisfy 
the demand of reason that the Trika holds the Lord’s grace, 
independent of any thing that is connected with mala, maya 
and karma, to be the only cause of liberation : 

“Anusvarupatahanau tadgatarfi hetutaih katham 
Vrajenmayanapek§atvam ata evopapadayet.” 

T. A., VIII, 

Karma defined. 

It is necessary here to point out the distinction 
the Karmamala and the Karmasaiiiskara. The former is the 
limited desire, as we have just stated, which is responsible 
for the future limited association of an individual self, after 
the Mahapralaya, when the universe is created anew. The 
latter, the Karmasamskara, is a certain effect that is produced 
on a limited self ,* an effect, not that which, being revived 
responsible for the rise of phenomenon of remembrance, but 
that which is caused by the personal conviction of the 
potentiality of a particular action to lead to certain experiences 
at the time of its maturation^. Both 
and the Karmasaihskara, may be 
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of the same thing. In fact, when the distinction of the 
former from the latter is not intended to be emphasised i. e. 
when the idea of both of them is intended to be conveyed, 
the simple word “Karma” is used. Karma in general, there- 
fore, means that unseen factor which is responsible for the 
difference in the fruition of the same action done by a number 
of persons. Certain boys join the same school, are placed 
under the same teacher, are given the same facilities and 
opportunities, and read the same courses for the same number 
of hours daily, but the result is not the same in all cases h 
Why ? Certain children are born to certain parents, their 
surroundings are the same ; the care that the parents bestow 
on each is the same and there is no difference in their 
external life. Will the result be the same in all cases ? 
And if not, why ? The Trika, in common with other 
systems of Indian philosophy, replies that it is due to Karma b 
in general, as defined above. 

Conditions necessary for fruition of Karma. 

Karma is like a seed and as such does not fructify soon 
after it is sown. It requires the fertile soil of self-arrogation^ 
and the manure of similar actions to help its grow'th ; there- 
fore, unless a person arrogates an action to himself it would 
not fructify. In fact, this is the chief point of distinction 
between the two kinds of experiencers, the pralayakalas and 
the vijnanakalas. The former arrogate their action to them- 
selves and, therefore, are affected by the impurity called 
karmamala, but the latter do not and so are free from it. It 
is this very absence of self-arrogation that keeps the persons, 
who are out of their senses®, unaffected by the actions done 
in that state, as all the scriptures unanimously declare. The 
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self-arrogation is thus the soil without which the seed of 
Karma cannot grow. 

The associated idea and fruition. 

The result of an action, however, even when it is 
associated with the self-arrogation, is not always the same. 
It is greatly influenced by the associated ideas. When, for 
instance, a person practises certain austerities and desires that 
their fruit should go to the other person for whom he performs 
them, it is the other that gets the fruit and not the per- 
former^. This idea is common to most of the religions. It 
is on this that engaging of the priests for prayer, fasting and 
other kinds of austerities to effect a certain desired end is 
based. Leaving the religious questions aside, if we analyse 
our daily experiences we find that the nature of the effect 
of an action in the form of a mental state of some kind 
depends not on the action itself but on the idea with 
which it is associated. Suppose, for instance, that two new 
motor cars are driven by two different persons ; one is a 
servant, driving his master to a certain place, and the other 
is the owner himself. The act of driving is the same ; both 
the cars are equally new ; they are of the same maker and 
have similar accessories; but will the pleasure of driving be 
the same in both the c«ises, and if not, why ? Is not the 
difference due to the associated ideas ? Is not the littleness 
of the servant- driver’s joy, as compared to that of the 
master, in driving a new car, due to the association of the 
idea of service ? Thus, as in ordinary life so in the sphere 
of religion and morality, an act by itself is productive of 
no fruit ; its productivity differs with the difference in the 
associated ideas. 
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Different STATES OF Karma 

Karma is associated not with,, the body but with the 
limited self, and, therefore, is not destroyed with the 
destruction of the body. It transmigrates with the soul 
and determines the soul’s associations with the future body 
and its circumstances. It waits till it gets circumstances 
favourable for its growth and then it asserts Itself. The 
state of Karma, when it is about to assert itself, is called 
the state of its maturity. When once this state is 
reached, nothing can stop it from running its course. Even 
self-realisation cannot prevent it from fruition. Even the 
enlightened souls have to undergo the experiences ^ which 
follow the maturity of Karma. Even they cannot escape it. 
It is this maturity of the past karma which is responsible 
for the difference in the result of the same action done 
by a number of persons, as in the above stated case of 
school children. This state of Karma is technically called 
“Phalonmukhata” As opposed to this, there is the other 
state in which, the circumstances being extremely unfavou- 
rable for its growth, a karma remains dormant j it is 
called “Phalanunmukhata”. The" fructiliability of a karma 
in the latter state can be destroyed by a counter-action 
such as charity austerity and knowledge. The preventive 
measures against the fructification of Karma are like 
inoculations to safeguard a person against the attack of a 
certain disease. And just as inoculation, though effective, 
it be done long before the attack, is yet useless when 
attack has come, so charity, austerity and penance 
prevent the fruition of a karma, only if they be done 
long before its maturity or Phalonmukhata. But they 
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Karma is like a boulder, slipped from the top of a mountain, 
which knows no obstruction and must have its course till 
it reaches a table land. 


How IS THE DESTRUCTION EFFECTED ? 


Karma and liberation. 


The destruction of karma is one of the most essential 
antecedent conditions of the liberation of soul. But let it 
be noted here that, according to this system, this is neither 
the only condition nor is this in itself Moksa. Even when 
the karma is destroyed there remains another impurity, 
called anavamala, associated with the self ; and so long as 
this also is not destroyed there can be no emancipation E 
In fact, the only difference between the experiencer, known 
as Vijnanakala and Siva, is, that, while both are equally 
free from karma, the former has still got the anavamala 
but the latter is free from that also. This is another 
point of difference between the Vedanta and the Trika 
conceptions of Moksa. According to the former, liberation 
means simply liberation from the bondage of karma 
(Nai?karmya), but, according to the latter, it means freedom 
from both karma and anava malas. It cannot be objected 
here that if the anavamala is the cause of the 
of the soul with karma why does not Vijnanakevala get 
into the bondage of karma? Because in the Vijnanakala 
state the ariavamala is about to be destroyed and, therefore 
loses its causal efficiency^. 


We have pointed out above that the individual self h 
not free in its volition and action. These are the universa 
powers of will and action which are working in and through 
the individual. It is thus a mfirf* tnnJ 
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Under the influence o£ His will, however, it arrogates to 
itself the authorship of all that is done through the body 
with which it has identified itself. But, when through 
His grace true light dawns upon it, it realises its oneness 
with the Universal Self. As a necessary consequence of self- 
realization, the identification with the body, together with 
the effect of self-arrogation of the deeds done in the state 
of ignorance ^Moha) comes to an end. The^ fruition of 
the past action, therefore, naturally becomes out of question, 
This^ nullification of the effect of self-arrogation of action 
which follows the cessation of identity of the self with 
the body, is technically called karmadaha in the Trika 
literature : 

“Karmanasca iyan daho yad dehahambhavasamskaraguni- 
bhavo nama iti, sa ca vaisvatmyam asritayaih sariividi 
atmabhimanasya mukhyatvad bhavet ityuktam,” 

T. A., Comm., VI, 108, 

Criticism of the rival theory of the Sankhya, 


According to the Sankhya, liberation is nothing but the 
cessation of the activity of prakrti towards a particular 
But it may be asked: if purusa is never really 
affected in any way and is simply pure consciousness, (pu?kara- 
palasavannirlepah kintii cetanoh) in itself it must ever be 
the same ; why is it then that prakrti is not active towards 
the so called liberated ? It cannot be said that the activity 
prakrti requires the presence of the old habits of 
experience of Buddhi (karmasariiskara) as a prompting cause, 
d because all the samskaras of the past actions of the 
liberated are destroyed, there is, therefore, nothing to prompt 
prakrti to work for the liberated; for, the opponent then may 
asked ; “what is it that is responsible for the destruction of 
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samskaras ?” It cannot be experience of the fruit bj?' the 
doer, because experience in itself is an act and, therefore, 
rather than destroying the saihskaras, would lead to the 
formation of another. Nor can the knowledge be the cause 
of destruction, because if the word ^‘knowledge” means 
something which is to be got by performing the acts 
of piety, enjoined by the scripture, then it is only a 
fruit of a certain action and as such cannot rightly be 
represented to be the cause of destruction of the past karmas. 
For, if fruition of one action is supposed to destory another 
action there is no reason why fruition of those actions, by 
virtue of which one attains heaven, should not destroy those 
which result in knowledge ^ Nor can this be said that 
knowledge does not destroy karma, but simply sterilises it 
by removing ignorance, which is the most essential condition 
of its fruition. For, then the opponent may be asked to state 
what he means by ignorance. Is it a negation of knowledge 
which precedes the existence of knowledge (pragabhava) or 
that which follows its destruction (dhvaihsa), In the for- 
mer case again, is it the negation of all kinds of knowledge 
or only of some ? The former position is, of course, impossi- 
ble, for, to deny all kinds of knowledge to a limited self is 
to deny sentiency and selfhood tp it. The latter also is 
no better, because the absence of some kind of knowledge 
preceding its coming into being will always exist in the 
cases of both the bound and the liberated ; for, according to 
the Sahkhya, the Purusa is simply sentient but not omniscient 
as the real seif of the Vedantin, so that even after liberation 
it can be spoken of as being without a certain knowledge 
preceding its existence. Nor can ignorance mean the absence 
of knowledge consequent upon its destruction, for, such an 
ignorance there will always be in the case of the liberated. 
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But if the opponent were to say that ignorance means not 
the absence of all knowledge, but simply wrong knowledge, 
then also it has to be made clear whether its causal relation 
to the fruition of an action depends upon its presence at the 
time of performance of the action or at that of the fructi- 
fication, In the latter case, the accepted theory of each 
creation after dissolution being according to the individual 
karmas falls to the ground ; for, association of a purusa with 
a body is a sort of fruition of certain karmas, but how can 
the karmas fructify unless there be ignorance and how can 
there be ignorance unless there be the association of self with 
a body ; because ignorance, according to the Sankhya, is a 
quality of buddhi, an evolute of prakrti, and as such it is 
non-existent at the time of dipsolution. In the former case 
there is no reason why all karmas should not fructify in the 
case of the ignorant and the enlightened alike, because the 
ignorance was present in both the cases at the time of per- 
formance. Nor can it be said that ignorance is co-existent 
with sentiency^ and because sentiency lasts even through 
dissolution, ignorance also, therefore, is naturally present ; 
for, in that case it will not be possible to deny the presence 
of ignorance even in the case of the enlightened ; because 
the enlightened are no less sentient than the unenlightened 
and therefore, it would be hard to explain why the karma of 
of the latter does not fructify. 

SanEHYA CONCEPTION OF IGNORANCE. 

The evolution of Prakrti has got a twofold purpose to 
serve, namely, (I) to supply the necessary stimuli for the 
varying experiences which the puru§as have helplessly to 
suffer or to enjoy, according to their individual karmas, and 
(II) ultimately to effect their salvation. The former is called 
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bhoga and is due to the identification of the sell with 
Buddhi, The latter is called apavarga and consists in the 
knowledge of difference between the self and the Buddhi and 
consequent cessation of the activity of the nature (pradhana) 
with reference to a particular self. Bhoga depends upon the 
arrogation by purusa of the work of buddhi to itself, Buddhi, 
according to the Saokhya, is like a mirror, capable of receiving 
reflection from both the sides. Its capacity to receive 
reflection of the external object, however, depends upon its 
receiving light from purusa. Thus Buddhi, though insentient 
in itself, appears to be sentient because of the reflected light 
And purusa too, though in reality indifferent to all the works 
of prakrti, yet, because of the co-evality of the reflection 
of the external objects on buddhi with the reflection of its 
own light, arrogates to itself the agency of assuming the form 
of the external object, which, in fact, belongs to buddhi. 
Apavarga similarly depends upon the distinctive knowledge 
that buddhi is of changing nature and that purusa is 
unchangeable and something different from Buddhi. 

The beginningless ignorance of difference between the 
self and the prakrti is the prompting cause of the evolution 
of the latter for bhoga. ^ After the rise of the knowledge 
of distinction, therefore, there remains nothing to prompt it 
to further action. Hence its evolutive activity towards that 
particular purusa, on whom the knowledge has dawned, 
automatically comes to an end. 

Refutation of the SaiSkhya Theory. 

From what has been stated it is clear that, according 
to the Sankhya, release is nothing but cessation of the 
evolutive activity of prakrti consequent upon the disappearance 
of the prompting cause, the ignorance of distinction between 
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ptini§a and bnddhi. But the defect of the SaAkhya theory is 
obvious. The Sankhya is silent on the question of the 
relation of this ignorance. It cannot satisfactorily answer 
the query : “To whom does the ignorance belong ?” For, 
it cannot be attributed to purusa, because that would make 
freedom from it impossible. Purufa, according to the 
Saiikhya, does not change. The loss of an attribute certainly 
means a change in the possessor ; therefore, if it be said that 
ignorance belongs to puru§a who loses it at the time of libera- 
tion, the Sankhya theory of unchangeability of the purusa 
would fall to the ground. But if it be said that it belongs 
to prakrti, then purusa being ever free from it, the notion that 
evolutive activity of prakrti is for the liberation of purusa 
becomes absurd. Further, the Sankhya cannot satisfactorily 
answer another question : if the ignorance lasts only so 
long as the knowledge of distinction between purusa and 
buddhi does not arise, when does this knowledge arise ? It 
cannot be said that it arises when all the effects of prakrti 
have been seen, because they are limitless and, therefore, 
it is impossible to see all of them. Nor can a general 
knowledge of the nature of prakrti’s evolute be represented 
to be the cause of liberation, for, that being possible even 
from seeing one evolute there is no reason why any puru§a 
should be in bondage. 

Dualistic S aiva Theory of Ignorance. 

According to the dualist school of Saivaism, the recog- 
nised exponent of which is Khetapala,^ ignorance is some- 
thing like a cover which hides the perfection of self in 
respect of the powers of knowledge and action. It is one, 
but possesses innumerable varieties of concealing power. 
It hides the perfection of each soul by a separate variety of 
its power. This, according to the dualist S'aivas, accounts 
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for the difference in knowledge or ignorance of one soul 
from that of another. This also explains why at the 
liberation or destruction of ignorance of one soul, all do not 
get liberated or enlightened. ^ It is not a creation of maya, 
for, if it be so, there would be no reason why maya should 
not create it for the liberated also. It is not a mere 
negation or not-being of knowledge, but a positive entity, 
because it has the causal efficiency of hiding the perfection 
of the powers of knowledge and action of the Self, it is 
beginningless in itself and so is its association with 
the souls. It is insentient and is the cause of association 
of karma and maya with the self. When the concealing 
power of this ignorance is nullified by divine grace 
(saktipata) in the case of a certain soul, it (soul) shines 
forth in its true glory. This removal of the veil of ignorance, 
this recovery of the hidden powers, this freedom from 
all kinds of limitations, is called mok§a, in the dualistic 
saiva literature. 

Refutation of the dualist theory. 

But what is the cause of the maturity (paka) or destruc- 
tion of this ignorance ? It cannot be action (karma), 
because it is accepted to be the cause of the variety of 
pleasant or unpleasant experiences which a person enjoys 
or suffers. It is, therefore, unreasonable to represent it to 
be the cause of their cessation also. Nor can the Lord’s 
will be said to be responsible for the said maturity, for, He 
is free from all partiality, and, therefore, if He be admitted 
to be the cause of destruction of ignoraace it would be dif- 
ficult to explain why He frees only some and not all. Fur- 
ther, according to the dualist, the ignorance is beginningless 
and causeless. Assumption, therefore, of its destruction, 
whatever be its cause, is against our common experience ; 
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for, there is no instance of another thing which though 
both beginningless and causeless is yet destructible. The 
not-being of a thing before it actually comes into being, 
(pragabhava) has, of course, to be left out of consideration, 
because it is a non-entity and as such, belongs to a different 
category from that of the ignorance which is an entitative 
being and possesses causal efficiency. It cannot be said 
that there is no destruction of ignorance but that its power 
falls into abeyance, like the fatal biting power of a snake 
in a charmed circle, because then there would follow 
simultaneous liberation of all and there will also be the 
possibility of all coming again back to bondage at the 
revival of the concealing power of ignorance. 

There is a further question : how and what does 
the ignorance conceal ? Souls are eternal and unchangeable. 
The ignorance, therefore, cannot be supposed to affect them 
in any way, for, such a supposition would bring them down 
to the level of transitory things. Therefore, if it be said 
to conceal powers of knowledge and action by its mere 
presence in the proximity of the self, then there is no reason 
why it should not do so in the case of S'iva and other 
liberated souls. Moreover, if it conceals the powers of the 
self it conceals the very being of self, because self is nothing 
more than the said powers. How can then we know the 
very existence of the seif ? 

Dualist theory of Karmasamya 

Now, leaving aside the question how and what the 
concealing power of ignorance conceals, if we were to take 
into consideration the question, “why does it fall into 
abeyance ?” we find the dualist’s position no better. 
They hold that the Lord’s will, prompted by the equili- 
brium or equipoise of karmas (karma -sSmya), puts in 
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abeyance the concealing power of ignorance. The karma- 
samya, according to them, is a state of maturity of two 
equipotential karmas of opposite nature. In this state each 
of the two karmas is equally mature for fruition, but is 
prevented from yielding its fruit by another which also is 
equally mature and is trying to push its way to fruition. 
Because both are equally strong, therefore, neither can 
assert itself over the other. And the result is that not 
only neither of these two can fructify but others also, which 
would have borne their fruits in ordinary course, are 
prevented from so doing, because of their way to fruition 
having, as it were, been stopped by the struggle of the 
two equipotential karmas. It is a case like that of two 
equally strong wrestlers trying to push their way through a 
small door through which only one person can pass at a 
time. The result is, as we often see at the opening of a 
barrier to a third class railway booking office window, that 
neither can pass ; and while they are fighting, each trying 
to assert his right over the other to purchase his ticket first, 
other poor passengers have helplessly to wait behind. This 
state is marked by the absence of feeling of both pleasure and 
pain alike. The reason is obvious. Mind can have only one 
experience at a time (Yugapaj jnananutpattir manaso lingam). 
The fruition of a karma is nothing but an experience. 
And because two experiences are not simultaneously possible, 
reasonably therefore, two karmas cannot be supposed to 
fructify at the same time. Karmasamya, therefore, according 
to the dualists, is both natural and logical. 

Refutation of Karmasamya. 

There are three kinds of action, pious, sinful and mixed. 
Two fructifiable actions cannot take place simultaneously. 
Because an action, in order that it may have its necessary 
result, according to the law of karma, must have the 
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cooperation of mind, must be associated with some idea. In 
fact, the moral fruition of an action depends not on the 
action itself so mnch as on the associated idea. It is 
because of this that motiveless action (niskama karma) does 
not fructify. As the mind can have only one idea at 
a time so naturally two fructifiable actions cannot take 
place simultaneously. The performances of actions being 
in succession, their maturity also must necessarily be in 
succession. How can then two actions simultaneously 
attain maturity and produce karmasamya ? Further, even 
if simultaneous maturity of two equipotential actions be 
admitted, there arises a very important question as to 
whether other actions do or do not fructify after the 
karmasamya. In the former case, inspite of this karmasamya, 
the bondage of karma will remain. In the latter case, 
cessation of the fruition of ail actions being necessary, 
even those actions, which are responsible for the existence 
of the body, the life, and other circumstances of the 
liberated, should necessarily stop fruition and, therefore, 
there should be instantaneous death of the freed. ^ Further, 
if the equilibrium of two actions can prevent the fruition 
of all other actions, what does there remain for the Lord’s 
will to accomplish, what is then the S'aktipata assumed 
for ? Even if saktipata be assumed to be necessary, the 
karmasamya being the same in all cases, it is difficult to 
account for difference of saktipata in different cases. The life 
of renunciation and other religious practices cannot explain it, 
because the limited selves cannot be assumed to be indepen- 
dent in their performance. For, if it were so, it would 
be difficult to explain why all do not perform them. If, 
therefore, it be supposed to be dependent on something else, 
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that also logically will require something else still as a 
prompting cause and so on ad'infinitum. 

The Trika, therefore, holds that, while obscuration 
and liberation are the works of the independent will of the 
Lord, creation, maintenance and destruction are dependent 
upon innate ignorance and karma, and that this ignorance 
is not an insentient independent entity, as conceived by 
the dualists, but is a production of the Lord’s will.^ 
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Candrikakara 178, 185 

Jaiminiya mata 2^1 

Jaiminiya Sutra b3 
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Name 

J aimineya 
Tantraloka 
Tapasa Vatsaraja 
Tarkika 
Naiyayika 
Prabhakara 
Prabhakara Darsana 
Bliatta Jayanta 
Bbatta Tauta 
Bhatta Nayaka 
Bhattenduraja 
Bhattodbhata 
Bharata Muni 
Bharata S'astra 


Page 

198 

19 

130 , 165 , 171,173 
200 
200 
188 
188 
142 
29,178 

15 , 19 , 21 , 27 , 29 , 33 , 63 , 67 
1 , 25 , 43 , 116 , 160 , 207 , 223 
10 , 38,134 
5 , 150 , 170,222 
, 14:5 


Bliartrhari 
Bliaguri 
BMtta 

Bhatta mata , ' 

Bhamaha 

Bhamaha Vivarana 
Manoratha Kavi 
Mahabharata 
Mlmamsaka 
Muni 
Yasovarman 
Raglm Vamsa 
Ratnavall 

Ramabhyudaya (Yiaso Yarman) 

Ramayana 

Vatsaraja Carita 

Vamana 

VikramorvasT 

Viniscaya Tika Dhamiottama 


6 , 10 , 37 , 40 , 71 , 82 , 88 , 91 , 


29 , 66 , 138 , 146 , 149 , 172 , 


47 

175 

188 

188 

182 , 208 
159 
8 

11 , 123 
199 
178 , 182 
148 
142 , 148 
149 , 172 
148 
11 , 123 
162 
10 , 37 
175 
233 
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Name 

Vivaranakrt 

Vrttikft 

Ven'i Samhara 
Vaiyakarana 
: Saugata 


Stotra (Abhi) 

Svapna Vasavadatta Nataka 
Hari Vijaya 
Hrdaya Darpana 


Page 

40 

48 , 59 , 60 , 71 , 85 , 104 , 108 , 115 , 
122 , 123 , 126 , 131 
162 
188 , 199 
190 , 200 
75 , 179 , 188 , 221 
152 


27 . 28 , 63 


Name 

Abhinavagiipta 


Upam§at 

Devi Stotra Vivara^ia (Abhi) 

Dvaipayana/ , ■ ■■ 
Paramesvara Siddhanta 
Bhatta Bhaskara 
Bhfittenduraja 
Bliedavada Vidarapa (Abhi) 
Maha Bharata 


(VI) 

Bhagavadgltariha Sangraha. 

Chapter 

1 (Introd) 

3 

4 

' 6 


■9 

12 

18 

4 

6 ' ■■■'■ 

111 . ' 

1 (Introd) 
12 
18 

1 (Introd) 
6 
17 


S’loka 

5 

28 , 35 
24 , 26 
26 ’ 
7 , ,16 
16 , 25 
7 , 

2 , 64 
16 , 26 
30 
18 

11 


30 

23 
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^ Name 

Chapter 

Sloka 

Eahasya S'astra 

3 

Ml; 

LaghvT Prakriya (Abhi) 

4 

26 


12 

11 

Veda 

S'ivasaktyavinabMva Stotra 

2 

16 

(Abhi) 

15 

19 

S'ivopanisad 

4 

27 


7 

11 

Bruti 

4 

25 


15 

7 


18 

37 

Satritamatradhyaya 

11 

31 

SomSnanda Pada 

4 

18 

Spanda 

4 

26 


9 

16 


(VII) 


Uvam Pratyahhijfia Vimarsim. 


Name 

Vol. 

Page 

Ananta 

1 

201 

Ahhinavagupta 

1 

3, 23, 191, 199 


2 

105 

Agama 

2 

80 

Agamika 

1 

120 

Utpala 

■V-;, . 2 

250, 276 

Udayakara 

2 

276 

Kapada 

'1 

91, 252, 276 


2 

6,26f 

Carvaka 

1 

251 

Jaiminiya 

1 

141 


51 
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Name 

VoL 

Page 

Tantra Sara 

1 

214 

Tantraloka (Abhi) 

2 

214 

Tarkika 

1 

49 

Traiyambaka 

1 

2 

Naiyayika 

1 

25 

Nyayanirma^a Bedhas 

1 

16 


2 

127 

Nyayabhasyakrt 

2 

84 

Patanjali 

2 

157 

Farame§thT (Somananda) 

1 

208 


2 

272 

Panini 

Prajiialankara (S'ankara- 

1 

233 

nandana) 

1 

181 

Pradhanagama 

1 

207 


2 

245 

Bhagavadgita 

2 

231, 232, 237 

Bhatta Divakara Vatsa 

1 

10 

Bhatta Narayana 

.. 1 

51, 195 

Bharatadi 

1 

335 

Bhartrhari 

1 

212 


2 

84 

Bhedavada Vidarana (Abhi) 

1 

158 

Yoga Sutra 

1 

133, 200 

Raurava 

2 

200 

Lak§managiipta 

1 

3 

Vijnanavada 

1 

78 

Vidyapati 

Vivekanjana (Bhatta Diva- 

1 

7 

karavatsa) 

1 

10 

Vrttikrt 

1 

22 

Veda 

1 

277 

Veda Siddhaiita 

2 

81 
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Name 

VoL 

Page 

Vaise§ika 

1 

34,135 

S'ikya 

1 

243 

Sivadr§ti 

i 

IS, 49 


2 

271 

S'iva Sutra 

1 

200 

^adardhasara 

2 

203 

Sankhya 

1 

34, 42, 70, 91, 135, 



172, 252 


2 

135 

Sankhya Karika 

2 

236 

Sara S'astra 

1 

211 

Somananda 

1 

2, 47 


2 

271 

Saugata 

1 

135 


2 

125, 126, 135 

Stava Cintamani 

2 

153 

Spanda 

2 

237, 242 
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APPENDIX C. 

Philosophical stotras of Ahhinava^ 

Sliwflw 1 

s^R ^ ^ 2!qR?rr?i!?€iT^^ ^ g i 

gf¥^* ^ ^i ^ 

n ^ ^’31' g«i II I ti 

2j;ez| ^ cnFq fesiT I 

^?H3fi3i=5i5T2iTto^^# 

¥rr sg^TOT S| ^ || 

q3«niT!\ 

^^|8 %?! ^ I 

3T1^«1 5f| ^^«l?cqR^T ■^^Tcqft 
si f^^clt %m m OT! 81 | It 

sqftsiq^’q !IT%: Sr^T5i^l|j It ^ II 

^T5Ttq^?a[T^#^!q^qTtq;H|5?srr^ij^ 

i SRTJ srS^^T#?! fsasRRrrsnr si ^ i 

S?*f% qqqi^ qfq «PFq SfST 

^ 55 ?i^g;iTf^ 4 ?s \\ ^ i\ 

^fsrqsqf^qT H sist ^^it: s^sf^si 
S^q5TTfiqiT?S|5[q?fT ^qf mi ’acq^ I 
^!Sc% ^ 

sq II ^ II 


?t^BTii)r q 5| MSS. 

sjqnwrrs! srt^ mss. 

^ MS., A. 
^psfepss MS*, B* 


srfq !sic?icrr3?g^3¥ri’Fciir i 

%?!T 3i'?;?T52i<|: 

IotIsI ^irf^ If II ^ || 

fflc?! n mm^ 
i|S!|^F^riifi55l f^^qoi ?r5!^^ i 

^ffg3^^^fg|^«iT^^q£rcj5f5HTc?I5S 
^ft^T ^frg^TffrfeOTfl^fr h#^?c 4' ii <: ii 
?f?i ^w^«iif^^3eqT|fe^ciT3f!^rfgf5T 5^1^ i 


'rw^t^Rtw 


^r#a ^ ^113! |^cq?q^qffgl^ ^ 
ft ^ft4 i^iCtf^q; I 
W^?IT^ft3?TiT?7ra5??rqr 2K^rcq«5[^f|3it 

ft^siw q![?t ^^T5c €l»£rfj ii t h 
cR[gTq^ f| i 

?rai^i|si gi grgptg 5f§ grf 11 

TOrft 5i ^^tq wci\flf ^5i 

^ #sfq M ^Frft ft 5if| i 

^ sr«if ft 5 ?^ ^^ft- 

qmpi^;ftsif9^3iftq5«^ « ^ 11 

II V? ii 

^irqFJTflff^JT^i^ft 'qft isfc: fera?q^ 
ft ^ g?ift »if[g^g5ircq^o^ 3 ^: 1 

f^fenqftcqg^rfrftJiT ft?^* 11 q i\ 


? ft^oi’ ?t5!^ mss. 


i: MS,, B. 


\ ^iC^MS., B. 
S MSSJ 

q ¥||ft MSS. 
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sniw^g^* u ^ II 

^rf^ crsr m% ii '® ii 

^rf^erf ^ 3T5g%eflr¥r.* i 
i5rr|^^5E^q?rr?i?jq^ fgs4Wa 5?iT3iTfe %?! 

^TiSg qCTrf^gTC2J^^Tc?!5ir II It 

?:2Tmc^ f^f^cl. 
g^fq EBT ^a<r^T II ^ 11 
^ ^ %sfq irqsr^iT ?ifq q^fisqtf^ji 

#1 frfefif^ ttR? ^ M4^r3f fq¥i(f?cf i 
^st f?i3q!5ifq^fgfg['q5555iT58^=a^icq^ar5[- 

«qFSt|gTS^?IT^S«l?^qf3fij«qRgTgsrq5T^; II ?0 H 



-. .ei ^ . „,. p. ,-, ,— . , , .f >. „ .. . 

3Tt^g|?3ltg.rg[T: 

q^yrmgjTTrr.* i 

if ^ g|fi5#cr 

srn?^ ^ teiTg^q^Trr^=g^5g;. w ^ w 


i 407 ): 

1 

Sr^ra^tf gf|?|g^Sf^-R«}5I^T^g|?|qT ^ ? II 

Sf H %• I 

^ ^^fenr r ii 

m fej m w. T?q5T5?!J I 

iTMqflgsrfiRrJi^; n ^ n 

^ *gT«q if -^a: ?F^SS=^Pr5^|q3^: | 

i:iTOri^5Rq«g«p^^5:ffTrq|f^ ii u 







^cg^sg^q qniTl^^ f3: I! II 

f 5cT! 5:?IT5^ =3 I 


3T!mre^ ^l[q^: ii ?« 

feig^lFT ^ w^ fNt: I 

Srq^0I??5^5!g^T5f|g^q?q ^f^: II 

??qq*qqrRI57TSR:q ^;[T5f^ I 


375g9t^^ '|OT?:iq qiSIglT^?! M^n. I 
^q^.?ri?q qjsf ^ ^qsf ¥tl?n ii \ 
^DII5:q ^t^uiT I 
















fl^? ic^i i! ? w 

^^Tcm'S! g?r: 
mt 5^crr sr^sqf^ i 

??^cr «i^!(ff II R \\ 

3T5ITlgJ ^^TcW 5i f| 

3T51T^: ^cJTc^rfq ft 5I ^5!TSSfr5f5lf^{ I 
??^st II \ It 

f^^l3i!?qr^Tfoiqf?trra^q^^*l- 



gif^ v[r^^ ?:^5r^5it ii « ii 

f^yoiT^ ^g^to^gwnff^gifgfiwf 

f^^^fiT^cn^qui^ ^?r: n q ti 

¥ig5TT^»SRJStfeg|2a^^lTg^ 

^ mh^ 

SS??Tqj: || ^ || 

^ !Tg;a5i»3^ 

fqjJtfq ^ 51^ f| ^ 3 : I 

5#aF^; II ® II 


fqf^?iRT^ W. ^ 

: .. fv. ._^ , ,, ., . 

•R^ ^*?Tiaf jqqj^^TsR^ 

n w 

^- 

^¥|Tf^ Rt^si^gc 



M^^flTwaTcnaf^Ron^l «l: I 


TRl^‘cEm^=gF??SI 

srsrl^^'? 3iiq^f^i?^Trf^2?U3C ti u 

?3rr¥!f^ I 

5^T« ^ffe{3n^ 'S^^^l w II 

<m^^^5iT |!OTwl TO 

g|?i ^guTW ?W TR# to to^TOH II 





I# er 

^^||f ■^^ jj ^\s It 

§?f P?fq g ??f|! 

ilfT^lf ^21 ?l^?!3|?ITii' il II 

“ - ^ 


ft|s?2|T^5:cn^%f3gfl[fnf^?Srfq^ I 
q?r f|32iT5Ft ^9sfqgs^T^9rg^ 

vimr ^ ^ u u 

!TOFi ^1:^ 

snwiT^ftgff g^rg^faTR: i 
2iTg1‘ W7 m ^cTTf^sgrr^flr li u 


S-K 


ir;^ 


««ro?s*ir AH sif?g II i%i\ 

g%i ^qf| 

^^^cfSiTijjTdl S|fl®?3^ I 

3?l: '^3i^f| ^3g^?i| #3|fg3|?ft 

nesifr ?:«rFgc^5r^qq5?of| ^ II ^O li 

^tst: ^TTfciq^ ^Itr?! i^ir: i 

fer ^- 

\^t^: Sigoif^: ^^x TTcfaqq: li tl 

SW ^5=^ ^ 

??it ^wci|fg?eTr4f '^fq I 

*gT^T? ^3lf^ <SS^R ?iT W gft II SIR li 


?!gT5^ ?q5TR ^ i 

§5? wa**^?*? ^f^q^gsr: ^rrstfffesjj: 

fqi m M II u 





gTOw^ ^f^ ^ j 

5i5ig! fnmim\%~ 

fk^m 11 I 

[TJi% 5fg3:?IT5?f^ 




3t?a^ 3?T srf^ HT ^'<?^?T®?rFf| TOTO I 


^ !SITi H^ II ^ 11 


*‘Dadha'’ cannot be used in active voice, Abhinava, however, 
here seems to follow the practice of earlier grammarians who 
maintained. ' I 

2, fmMSS. 

3. !|ifPienraLMSS. 


?5iwr=3^^i^®iT I 


^ m ^ ?!%f ?iiir??ir, ^?i!ii?l ii« ^ mwm. ii ^ 
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=«raq?ri5!^45t^di[ f^lfgJrffl ii ^ ir 

^t^ i^^?trsggg[TqfifgT^’ I 
i|F? 1% 3OT \\ to (I 

s?i|5t £sg5[T?j?qT5!ciqt ^cfrqfq^ 


IK u 

3tt^ 3Tit I 

c^f fff€i?7rc2T f e??q^«3: ii t ii 

^5i ^qi^; il^o |i 

?i37r€l quqq^* I 

I 

^qqig^q’^ jiToia^ ifoiqfir w ? ii 

37q^fi[qfq5!qrf& qg^qqrqrf^^ ii R » 

sTTcJftqfqqq^rr^ftff^q^sq: ^ i 

3Tf^5iqf?5r w g f^TrqTrTq5=^isf g?^ n ^ n 

fq^ ^TSBrqT f^q^^ qtfq i 
grrfnggrq^tf ?3^i!j^q55 ^iqT ii it 

grqqrw^qai^'i^T fq^a^pq qr i 

qt ^qqfwqf q’p^ ii q ii 
eiqq^ qT fq?^qf ^qq^jqr I 
smqrfe if^^qr ^irnaf qr^it mwc^ li ^ ti 
wqq^qmq55?^?:qTsfqqrqf giqq! i 
^cqqtffq^qr q^"^ qf qiTj:qqWsin3c n 's tt 


1 , 

2 . 


3 . 


ti^qrofqqTq MS., B. 

The metre here is apparently defective. We have, how- 
ever, not corrected it, because this reading" is supported 
by all the MSS., to which we have had access, as well as 
by the current oral tradition. 

This“Abhinavakhya padyanavaka” is popularly called 
“Bhairava Stava’ *. 



fqc4 Si ^ ss 

qfkf!ftw,^^*i?srr ^mh s 

atq?!?^ gf cq^qg?T 5iwf?rqT?r^li3^ ss ?o ss 

^??t?[^qf5|%q??f^^^JT^^r^q!Jcq^ ZiT S 
'iSRfg crrffsp^ofr ^7\ wun 


nxvi m ??^^T3^qgf! teTO ^ ^xm it ^ IS 
!IF^.* ^ ’qfg^ ??f^ 

^ »rf^gq ^qr qq-fq# i 

q^q; ?3 W^ m: qq^ siTORq 

«S Wftq^?«^ #fqf ft ft q snwnqqL « ^ « 





INDEX. 


Ibtesa, 172, 188, 196,210,211 
Ibbasavada, 63, 195, 199, 216, 
219, 229, 256, 265, 291, 
302 315 

Abhlsavadin, 40, 199, 213, 214, 
222, 229, 290, 302 
Abhidhavrtti Matrka, 74, 143 
Abhinanda, 11 

Abhinava Bharati, 11, 22, 28, 36, 
49, 121, 123, 126, 139, 156 
Abhyudaya Nataka, 111 
Abjaja, 70 
Absolute, 213, 214 
Adharakarika, 56, 61 
Advaya Dvadasika, 63 
Advaita Tantras, 77 
Advaita Tantric School, 72 
Agama, 98, 102, 110, 172, 176, 
208, 212, 229 
Agamika, 260 
Aghora, 230 

Aghora ^iva, 105, 107, 108, 109, 

no 

Agneya, 77 
Ahabkara, 253, 255 
Aja, 79 

Ajada Pramatr Siddhi, 100 
Ajita, 76 

AjitapTda, 127, 128 
Alabkara Sarvasva, 150 
Alafikara VimarsinT, 150 
Alabkarodaharana, 150 
Alaya vijnana, 270, 272, 
All-inclusive Universal Con- 
sciousness, 196, 197, 217, 
259, 276, 285,286, 302,303, 
316 

Amardaka, 72 
Amarsa, 201 
Aritisumat, 75 

Inanda, 73, 188, 170, 171, 235, 
245 

A!niandasakti,^241 


Ananda Tandavavllasa Stotra, 
159 

Ananda Vardhana, 49, 129, 130, 
131, 133, 134, 137, 138, 139, 
141 

Anandopaya, 188 
Ananta, 150, 156, 230, 251, 252, 
317 

Anantanatha, 56 
Inava, 96, 97, 169, 187, 188, 
. 231 ’ ’ ’ ’ 

Anavamala, 180, 181, 182, 194, 
233, 240, 241, 244, 246, 
249,325 
Anavopaya, 189 
Andhaka, 79 
Angahara, 52 
Anu, 250 

Anubhava, 284, 286 
Anubhava Nivedana, 22, 62, 64 
Anubhava Stotra, 106 
Anugraha, 233, 317 
Anumeyarthvada, 271 
Anumeyarthvadin, 274 
Anupaya, 46, 98, 169, 187, 190 
Anurat, 70 

Anuttara, 44, 62, 68, 170, 171, 
197, 198, 199, 207,210, 214 
Anuttaraprakriya, 40 
Anuttarasataka, 23 
Anuttarastika, 22, 62, 63 
Anuttara Tattva Vimarsim 
Vrtti, 22, 67 
Apara, 170, 176 
Aparajita, 109 
Apavarga, 329 
Apaya, 212 
Apohana, 227 
Apohana ^akti, 220, 223 
Appayya Diksita, 157 
Afdhanarl Nate^vara, 85 
Ardha Tryambaka, 72, 80, 81 
Arjuna Carita, 141 


416 ) 


( 

Aru^Sditya, 73 
Asatkaryavadaj 309 
Ascaryasara, 111 
AsitaAga, 78 
A^oka, 83, 86 
Astadasasahasn, 61 
Astaprakarana, 108 
Atharvaka, 80 
Atharvana, 78 
Atimarga, 81 
Atinaya, 81 
Atmakhyativadin, 215 
Atomistic pluralism, 195 
Atrigupta, 3, 4 
Aucitya Vicara Carca, 157 
Audbhata, 126 
Aufrecht, 2, 3, 24 
Avanti Varman, 74, 91j 96, 
127, 130, 134, 152 
Badarayana, 2, 238 
Bahudaivatya, 112 
Bahurupa, 79 

Bahyarthanumeyavadin, 303 

Bahyarthavadin, 273 

Balabodhini, 8 

Bali, 71 

Bana, 125 

Barnett, 57, 58 

Batuka, 64 

Bauddha, 85, 87, 140, 192, 193, 
195,226,259,260,266,267, 
271,294,305,310 
Bauddha Ajnana, 180 
Bauddha jfiana, 177, 187 
Bendall, 125 

BhagavadgTta, 34, 36, 52, 53, 
54, 55, 73,74, 94, 95, 143, 
224,258 

Bhagavadgitarth a Sai'igraha,22, 
28, 29, 33, 52, 53, 58 
Bhairava, 55, 70, 77 
Bhairava Cave, 63 
Bhairavanukarana Stotra, 148 
Bhairava Stava, 2, 7, 22, 62, 
63, 151 

Bhairava Tantra, 77 
Bhairavi, 79 
Bhairavl DevT, 70 


Bhairavl g'ikha, 79 
Bhakta Prakasa, 111 
Bhaktavilisa, 11 
Bhamaha, 138 
Bhandarkar, 66 

Bharata, 8, 36, 49, 50, 51, 52, 
112, 113, 114,115,116,117, 
118,119, 120, 121, 123, 124, 
128, 129, 130, 157 
Bharata Bbisya, 121, 122 
Bharata Sutra, 115, 118, 120, 
121, 125, 126, 128, 129 
Bhargava, 71 
Bhasa, 1 

Bhaskaracarya, 94, 95 
Bhaskara Kantha, 151, 153, 286 
Bhaskarl, 26, 29, 37, 100, 151, 
152, 153 

Bhatta Divakaravatsa, 96 
Bhatia Narayana, 109, 146, 
Bhatta Nayaka, 128, 129, 131, 
141 

Bhatta Tota, 11, 49 
Bhakta Yantra, 120, 126, 
Bhattenduraja, 53, 74, 97, 142, 
143 

Bhavabhuti, 38 
Bhavaiia, 190, 192 
Bhavanabhyudaya, 127 
Bhava Prakasa, 157 
Bhavopahara, 63 
Bhedavada Vidarana, 22, 33, 34 
103 

Bhoga, 329 

BhogakarikS, 103, 104, 111 
Bhoja, 107, 110, 112 
Bhfitiraja, 10, 143 
Bhiitirajatanaya, , lOj 143 . 

Bhiitisa, 11 
BibhTsana, 71 

Bimbapratibimba Vsda, 23, 46, 
66, 67 

Bindu Cakra, 79 
Bodhapancadasika, 22, 27, 37 56 
Brhaspati, 103, 105, 112 
Brhatl VimarsinT, 2, 7, 96, 100, 
101, 259, 286 
Brhatkatha MafijarT, 157 
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Brhattika, 109 

Brahman, 45, 199, 213, 214, 

238, 257, 259, 260, 306, 

317, 319 

Brahma Sutra, 317 
Brahmayamala, 78 
Brahmi Kala, 78 
Buddhi, 183, 194, 202, 205, 

248, 252, 253, 254, 259, 

263, 267, 268, 269, 271, 

277, 278, 279, 281, 282, 

296, 299, 326, 328, 329, 

330 

Buddhisiii, 11, 75, 85, 86, 87, 
88, 90, 192,269, 302 
Buddhist, 192, 283, 292, 295, 

297. 307, 311 
Buddhivrtti, 252 

Biihler, 66,92, 101,[132, 146, 
148, 155 

Caitanya, 168, 205 
Cakrapaninatha, 63 
Cakrastaka, 79 
Calika, 78 - 
Cantla, 77 
Candra, 78 
Candradeva, 85, 86 
Candraditya, 141 
Candralekha, 79 
Candratiisu, 77 
Candravara, 11 
Candrika, 141 
Carucarya, 157 

Catalog! Condicum Manuscrip- 

tum,,'3 ■■■■ 

Catalogus Catalogorum, 3, 24 
Catulisahasrl, 61 
Causal efficiency, 178 
Causality,^ 305, 308, 309, 310 
Cintya, 75 

Cit, 171, 188, 235, 239, 245, 

313 

Citta, 192 
Citrika, 79 
Cowell, 178 

Creative Desire, 305, 309, 313, 

314 

Cukhulaka, 4, 5 
53 


Daivakari, 96 
Daksa, 71 

Daksinamurti Stava, 88 
Damara, 80 
Danavas, 71 
Dandin, 127 

Dasavatara Carita, 154, 156, 
157 

Dattilacarya, 120 
De, 121, 128, 129, 130, 132, 
138, 155 * ’ 

Dehapramata, 250 
Dehastha Devatacakra Stotra, 
22,63 

Determinate knowledge, 278, 
281,282,283,284 
Devabala, 106 
Devi S'ataka, 140 
Devistotra, 33 

Devistotra Vivarana, 22, 34 
Dharma, 11 

Dhvani, 11, 13, 49, 129, 130, 
131, 132, 138, 139, 140, 
141, 142, 143, 157, 165 
Dhvanikarika, iM, 132, 135, 
136, 137, 138, 140 
Dhvani Vrtti, 135, 136, 137, 
138, 140 

Dhvanyaloka, 131, 137, 139, 
140, 159 
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